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CHAPTER ONE 


INTRODUCTION 


Peter Martyr, papal legate to the court of Spain and learned humanist, 
solemnly informed his readers that children were turned into frogs on 
one of the newly discovered Caribbean islands.' Columbus thought his 
ship was caught in the powerful current of one of the rivers that flowed 
out of Eden when he encountered the mouth of the Orinoco. Amerigo 
Vespucci invented an entire voyage so that he could claim priority in 
the discovery of America. If we were to leaf through the travel books 
that the philosopher John Locke had on his book shelves we would 
find these and even stranger stories of shape-shifting enchanters, lakes 
of gold, Amazon warrior women, societies where equality and liberty 
reigned and property was held in common, and sophisticated well 
organized societies where the educated class were all materialists and 
atheists. Travel literature seems a most unsuitable body of material 
for the commonsense philosopher John Locke, the father of British 
empiricism, to study, but study it he did, and he made use of it in his 
major published works— The Two Treatises of Government and The 
Essay Concerning Human Understanding—as well as referring to it 
in letters and notebooks. He used travel literature to substantiate his 
ideas on natural rights, and his theory that there were no innate ideas 
in the mind of man. He even assisted in the compilation of a collection 
of travels? To understand why Locke drew on travel literature in the 
way that he did we have to put it in its appropriate historical context 
and attempt to grasp what its intellectual significance was for Locke 
and his contemporaries in the early Enlightenment. 


Travel Literature in the Early Enlightenment 
It is easy to be condescending towards both Locke and the travel books 


he collected so avidly. There is a feeling that the accounts of early 


! See Appendix: Locke's Travel Books. 
? Awnsham Churchill, A Collection of Voyages and Travels, 4 vols. (London, 1704). 
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travellers cannot have been reliable and must inevitably reflect more 
about the prejudices of Europeans than the character of the societ- 
ies they encountered. The entire concept of the Enlightenment as a 
period in which a more objective and scientific outlook developed in 
conjunction with concepts of equality and freedom has been increas- 
ingly challenged in recent years as modernism has been criticised by 
postmodernists. Locke's travel books have been of little interest to 
modernists because of their apparently unreliable character as sources 
of empirical material. In recent years they have begun to become a 
focus of scholarly interest, but because they do not conform to modern 
evidential standards have been taken to bear out postmodern criti- 
cisms of the entire notion of the Enlightenment. The extent of travel 
literature's contribution to early Enlightenment thought is, as a result, 
still largely unexplored, underestimated and misunderstood. Con- 
sequently, the contribution that non-European peoples made to the 
transformation in European thought in this period has been largely 
overlooked. Philosophers of the later Enlightenment are often dispar- 
aged for their belief in the noble savage. Europeans are thought to have 
projected their own preconceptions on to non-European peoples and 
imagined Lockean philosophers behind every tree in the Americas. An 
examination of Locke's travel books suggests, however, that Lockean 
philosophy owed something to the example of Native Americans and 
Chinese Confucians. 

It has been suggested that Locke's interest in travel literature 
amounted to a form of social anthropology? This aspect of Locke's 
intellectual work has begun to be examined‘ and has been considered 
in the broader context of British and Irish views of the rest of the 
world during the Enlightenment? and of the development of anthro- 
pological ideas from the classical to the early modern period. Locke's 
use of travel literature has been examined in relation to the concept 


> John Harrison and Peter Laslett, The Library of John Locke (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1971), 19. 

4 G.A.J. Rogers, "Locke, Anthropology and Models of the Mind,” History of the 
Human Sciences, vol. 6 (1) (1993): 9973-87. 

* P.J. Marshall and Glyndwr Williams, The Great Map of Mankind, British Percep- 
tions of the World in the Age of Enlightenment (London: J.M. Dent and son, Ltd., 
1982. 

5 Margaret T. Hodgen, Early Anthropology in the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centu- 
ries, (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1971). 
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of human nature in the early modern period,’ but the character of the 
books Locke studied and their role in his work remains a somewhat 
neglected area. 

Travel literature is often thought of as peculiarly characteristic of 
the eighteenth century,;? or as essentially literary in character and hav- 
ing more to do with the development of the novel than the emergence 
scientific thought. But Locke's world is as foreign to us as the Mal- 
dives, China or Brazil were to the writers in his collection of travel 
books. Like them we have to be prepared to adjust our perspective 
and lay aside some of our preconceptions if we want to enter an alien 
world. Locke advocated that scholars should leave their Goshen, ven- 
ture onto the ocean of knowledge and get beyond the smoke of their 
own chimneys. Our own chimneys are no less smoky and for us the 
same effort is necessary, we have to leave our comfort zone and look 
beyond what have become the orthodoxies in relation to Locke. He isa 
philosopher who has developed a number of posthumous careers. For 
a long time he has been viewed as John Locke the great philosopher, 
the origin of much eighteenth and nineteenth century thought, and if 
more recently he has come to be viewed as Locke the colonialist, and 
even Locke the ideologist of slavery then the historical Locke suffers 
no less of a disservice. In both cases travel literature and its role in 
Locke's intellectual development suffers. In the first instance, it is a 
minor feature of Locke's work of little or no significance to the devel- 
opment of his philosophical, political or scientific ideas and, in the 
second instance, travel literature becomes the tainted source of Locke's 
putative Eurocentrism. 


Locke's Books 


Whatever current opinions of early modern travel literature may be, 
it is clear that Locke valued it highly because in a library of 3,641 
books he had 275 works that could be classified as travel or geography. 
Locke's library was mainly theological in character, and only 269 of 


7 Daniel Carey, Locke, Shaftesbury, and Hutcheson: Contesting Diversity in the 
Enlightenment and Beyond (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2006). 

* Ronald Hilton, “The Significance of Travel Literature with Special Reference to 
the Spanish and Portuguese Speaking World," Hispania, vol. 49, No. 4 (Dec., 1966): 
836-845. 
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his books could be classified as what we would regard as philosophy, 
making the travel books a considerable proportion of the whole, and 
it is difficult to believe that this does not reflect Locke's intellectual 
interests. If we want to know the historical Locke then we have to 
understand what travel literature meant to him. It is clear that it was 
important to him, and we need to establish why that was, what he 
thought of this material and what he did with it. 

Travel literature had existed since the Middle Ages, but Locke's 
fascination with it was a comparatively new social phenomenon in 
a period when classical and Biblical learning still made up the basis 
of formal education, but a growing one, as the sale catalogues of the 
period show. Few private collectors, however, had as many travel books 
as Locke. Of those that had libraries of travel books that were almost 
as extensive, most were, like Locke, fellows of the Royal Society? and 
it can therefore be surmised that there is a connection between travel 
literature and natural philosophy. What travel literature offered them 
was a vast body of information about a world that had been, until the 
transoceanic voyages of the late fifteenth century, largely unknown. As 
Europeans began to venture down the coast of Africa and, eventually, 
across the Atlantic the comfortable certainties of the medieval world 
view were repeatedly challenged. The writers who predominated in 
Locke's collection were just beginning the process of mapping out a 
new world and considering its implications for existing knowledge, 
but had not yet begun to systematically catalogue its natural and man 
made phenomena. Not only were they confronted by new phenom- 
ena but they had no ready made intellectual equipment with which to 
interpret what they saw or convey their experiences to others. Locke's 
travel writers were very much in the process of establishing a new 
intellectual framework and a new world view. 

Europeans had remained, for the best part of a millennium, con- 
fined to the western extremity of the Eurasian peninsula that we call 
Europe by their own technological backwardness and the political bar- 
riers put in their way by powerful neighbours. For a brief period in 
the thirteenth century it had proved possible to take advantage of the 
relatively peaceful character of Central Asia under the Mongol Khan 
Güyük to venture further east and later, under his successor Kublai 
Khan, the way to China was open, but so exceptional was this pos- 


? Ann Talbot, “Locke’s Travel Books,” Locke Studies, vol. 7 (2007): 113-136. 
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sibility of travel that the account which Marco Polo brought back of 
his time in China was dismissed as a fabrication. It did not conform to 
any of the preconceived medieval notions derived from authoritative 
texts. The new world which early modern travellers encountered was 
not simply the New World across the Atlantic, but an entire globe that 
had previously been unknown or had a purely mythical character. 


A Typology of Travel Literature 


It is tempting to think of travel literature as conforming to one type, 
because early examples are, in general, seldom read today and are 
comparatively inaccessible. But there is a distinct historical typology 
involved and Locke's collection reflects a transitional phase between 
two types of travel literature. These two types are very different in 
character and represent two distinct approaches to the acquisition and 
transmission of knowledge. The first type reflects a medieval world 
view which was based on Ptolemaic and Herodotean cosmographical 
conceptions as they had been preserved in the texts of later classical 
and medieval copyists. It has been said, with some justification, that a 
refusal to recognize geographical fact characterised the medieval mind'? 
because this was a world of wonders and monsters in which the habit- 
able world consisted of Europe, Asia and the most northerly part of 
Africa, making up a contiguous land mass that occupied the northern 
hemisphere. It was the world depicted on the mappa mundi in which 
an island of land comprising these three continents lay surrounded 
by the Ocean. [see Figure 1] The southern hemisphere was thought 
to be inaccessible to human beings and populated only by monsters. 
The maps are oriented east-west, rather than north-south, and at the 
centre of the land mass lay Jerusalem. The Caspian, Black Sea and 
Nile formed a T-shape with the Mediterranean, which, with the O- 
shape of the Ocean, give these maps their name of “TO” maps." One 
of the best surviving examples is the Hereford Cathedral map, which 


? Margaret T. Hodgen, Early Anthropology in the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Cen- 
turies, (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1971), 51. 

11 Rudolf Simek, Heaven and Earth in the Middle Ages, The Physical World before 
Columbus, Angela Hall, (trans.) (Woodbridge: Boydell and Brewer, 1996) (originally 
Erde und Kosmos im Mittelalter, Das physiche Weltbild vor Kolumbus, (Munchen, 
1992), 16. 
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Figurel The Hereford World Map. 
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dates from the thirteenth century, but many other such maps existed 
and were used to illustrate encyclopaedias such as that of Isidore of 
Seville." They typically show mythical creatures and peoples such as 
the Essedones, who eat the corpses of their parents, Blemmyes, head- 
less men whose faces were in their chests, Sciapods, who shaded them- 
selves from the sun with their single large foot, and dog headed men; 
alongside them are to be found unicorns, manticores, the phoenix and 
other fabulous beasts. Marco Polo's account of China failed to live up 
to this model. His unicorns proved to be disappointingly grey, stumpy 
legged creatures. Consequently, he was thought to be less convincing 
than Sir Geoffrey de Mandeville. 

Mandeville's imaginary circumnavigation of the earth, written about 
1360, was based on accepted medieval sources and, since it included 
all the miraculous phenomena contained in what were thought to be 
reliable texts, it remained highly regarded throughout the fifteenth 
century. Even the great map makers Mercator and Ortelius could not 
do without Mandeville.? The medieval world view still influenced 
Columbus." Mandeville confidently placed Paradise in the Far East, 
which was exactly where Columbus believed he was when he landed 
in the Caribbean. Out of Paradise flowed four great rivers, the Nile, 
Ganges, Euphrates and Tigris, which were unnavigable torrents filled 
with gold and jewels." 

Locke would have known many of the medieval accounts which 
were often included in compilations he owned, but, for the most 
part, they had been rendered out of date by Columbus's own voy- 
ages. Locke's collection was weighted towards books from the later 
fifteenth to sixteenth and seventeenth centuries and he was still col- 
lecting the latest publications when he died in 1704. Suggestions of 
dog-headed men and other wonders that had their origin in the medi- 
eval encyclopaedias still occur in books of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries but, in general, works of this period reflect a different 
world view from that contained in Mandeville or the mappa mundi. 
They are concerned with reporting eye-witness accounts and are often 


? P.D.A. Harvey, Mappa Mundi, the Hereford World Map, (London: Hereford 
Cathedral and the British Library, 1999), 25. 

5 Hodgen, (1971), 71. 

1 Valerie LJ. Flint, The Imaginative Landscape of Christopher Columbus, (Prince- 
ton, New Jersey: Princeton University Press, 1992) 47-8. 

55 Simek, (1996), 61. 
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critical of the ancient authorities to whom the Americas, the Far East 
and most of Africa were unknown. 


A New World View 


If the travel literature of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries differs 
from the medieval tradition of travel literature, it is also distinct from 
the works of eighteenth century explorers such as Cook, La Conda- 
mine and Humboldt which demonstrate a concern for precision and 
the encyclopaedic collection of data.'é Locke's travellers did not go 
laden with scientific instruments with which to measure the natural 
phenomena they experienced, as the eighteenth century explorers were 
to do, nor were they equipped with a classificatory system to catego- 
rise the plants and animals they saw. Linnaeus would not develop his 
taxonomical system until 1735. So great is the difference between the 
early journeys in America, of which Locke had accounts, and that of 
Humboldt, who arrived in America in 1799, that Humboldt can be 
regarded as redefining that continent." 

The writers who predominate in Locke's collection were just begin- 
ning the process of mapping out a new world and considering its impli- 
cations for existing knowledge, but had not yet begun to systematically 
catalogue its natural and man made phenomena. It was a slow and 
uncertain process that amounted to a first approximation at knowl- 
edge and contained all the elements of uncertainty that Locke thought 
characteristic of natural philosophy and in which he revelled. In this 
new world, travellers, writers and readers had no sure footing. Classi- 
cal learning and biblical texts were of little value to them. In this sense, 
Locke's collection of travel literature can be said to fall into a distinct 
category, which is neither pre-scientific nor fully scientific, but which 
reflects the efforts of sixteenth and seventeenth century Europeans to 
accommodate a flood of new material which often contradicted estab- 
lished knowledge and to develop the intellectual techniques demanded 
by this new situation. That is why Locke's travel books seem to the 
modern reader so incredible and unreliable as sources of information 


© Mary Louise Pratt, Imperial Eyes: Travel Writing and Transculturation (London: 
Routledge, 1992). 
17 Ibid. 111. 
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about the world. They do not conform to any of the criteria to which 
we are accustomed. 

Locke's collection is itself part of the attempt to assimilate the new 
knowledge about the world. His interest in travel literature was excep- 
tional. He had at his fingertips an outstanding collection of travel books 
that included the most up-to-date material as well as some old rari- 
ties chosen for their valuable content. So unusual is Locke's collection 
that it is often necessary to consult his own copy of a book to discover 
what he had been reading. Editions varied greatly and Locke chose his 
editions with care to include precisely the material he required. There 
was a process of selection behind Locke's library that does not become 
apparent until one studies it carefully. Locke has been described as an 
omnivorous reader of travel books,'? but this is not strictly true. His 
collection of travel literature is not simply extensive. It is in many 
respects quite specific. There were books that Locke could have had, 
but did not have. 

He did not have books on the conversion of Native Americans 
which appear in the sale catalogues of the period,” nor did he have 
Roger Williams’ Indian grammar or John Eliot's Indian Bible? like 
his friend Robert Hooke, or books on technical aspects of navigation 
and ship building like Samuel Pepys.” In this respect his collection of 
travel literature did not merely reflect the temper of the times. It was 
a unique scholarly library assembled for a special purpose and, while 
it was comparable to the collections of other Fellows of the Royal Soci- 
ety, its emphasis was distinctive. His travel books seem to have been 
chosen for their usefulness in illuminating human social behaviour. 


Social Behaviour 


From Locke's earliest writings, it is clear that it was social behaviour 
and the variations between one society and another that interested him. 
He wanted to know why customs, beliefs and morals were different 


«c 


18 David B. Paxman, "'Adam in a Strange Country’: Locke Language Theory and 
Travel Literature," Modern Philology, vol. 92, No. 4 (May, 1995): 460-481. 

9 J, Lawler, Book Auctions in England in the Seventeenth Century, (London: Elliot 
Stock, 1898), 30. 

2 Ibid. 60. 

? Robert Latham, ed. Catalogue of the Pepys Library at Magdalene College (Cam- 
bridge: Cambridge University Press, 1978). 
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around the world and why there were no apparent universal traits 
in human behaviour. Initially this raised for him considerable prob- 
lems, because he could see no way in which the diversity of human 
beliefs could be resolved, except by the imposition of uniformity 
from above. An absolute and arbitrary ruler was essential for a peace- 
ful society, thought Locke in the 1660s immediately after the resto- 
ration of the monarchy. He was to change his opinion and by the 
time he came to write his mature works he was convinced that, how- 
ever varied their behaviour might be, human beings were capable of 
using their reason to discern the law of nature which meant that they 
could construct a viable society without the need for an absolute ruler 
and, under some circumstances, might be justified in overthrowing 
a ruler who infringed their rights. To the modern reader the name 
of Locke is synonymous with natural law theory, but to his contem- 
poraries Locke's failure to mention the "ancient constitution," that 
standby of Whig theory, in his Two Treatises must have seemed “a 
remarkable lacuna."? Nor is it easy to identify the sources from which 
Locke derived the influences that shaped his version of natural law 
theory. He had the works of Grotius and Pufendorf in his library.? 
He quoted from them in his published works and recommended them 
to others, but his version of natural law differs in crucial respects and 
seems to owe more to the Spanish Neo-Thomists whose books he did 
not own. 

Obviously this change in attitude was due to wider social and politi- 
cal influences. Locke was not the only one to become disillusioned 
with the restored Charles II and concerned about the potential harm 
which James II might do to his subjects. But his intense study of travel 
literature seems to have played a part in forming his new outlook and 
making this one time absolutist into an anti-absolutist who advocated 
the right of resistance. The Locke that has come down to us from 
The Two Treatises of Government and the Essay Concerning Human 
Understanding was someone who had immersed himself in travel lit- 
erature, as is evident from these two published works and from his 
private notes and letters. A large part of the subject of this study is the 


? Quentin Skinner, Foundations of Modern Political Thought, vol. 1 (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1978), xiv. 

? John Harris and Peter Laslett, The Library of John Locke, (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1971). 
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character of the travel books that Locke and the question of how he 
evaluated them. 


“Of the Ruminating Kind” 


Locke has left us two documents in which he discussed his attitude 
to reading. They are Of the Conduct of the Understanding and Some 
Thoughts Concerning Reading for a Gentleman. The latter is a list of 
recommended reading which contains a number of travel books.” The 
document was dictated in 1703, he was to die the following year, and 
so might be thought to represent the summation of his thoughts at 
the end of a long life of study. If this can be taken as a guide to the 
books that influenced Locke himself then it should be relatively simple 
to get an impression of his criteria of selection, to understand what 
books he valued most highly and the themes he drew from them. The 
matter is not quite so straightforward, however, because in assessing 
the 1703 list it is important to recognize its purpose. This was a list of 
recommended reading specifically intended for a gentleman. Reading, 
like all other activities in seventeenth century England, was socially 
differentiated. 

Someone who wanted to be "universally knowing," as Locke put it, 
needed to acquaint himself with all the sciences. "But," Locke wrote, 
"this is not necessary to a gentleman". A gentleman's proper calling 
was the service of his country, for which he needed moral and political 
knowledge and *It is enough," Locke continued, "for a gentleman to be 
furnished with the ideas belonging to his calling...””° which included 
law, history, politics and enough knowledge of the latest geography as 
would enable him to read the gazettes.”’ 

Where his educational writings are concerned, Locke could be said 
to be writing within the courtesy tradition of gentlemanly education.?? 
The same distinctions of social status that we see in the 1703 reading 


^ John Locke, "Some Thoughts Concerning Reading for a Gentleman," Works, 
vol. 3 (Aalen, Germany, Scientia Verlag Aalen, 1963), 293-300. 

?5 Ibid. 293. 

26 Ibid. 294. 

7 Tbid. 298. 

8 Michael V. Belok, “Ihe Courtesy Tradition and Early Schoolbooks,” History of 
Education Quarterly, vol. 8, No. 3, (Autumn, 1968): 306-318. 
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list are evident in Locke's Thoughts Concerning Education.? He was, 
for example, very cautious about making natural philosophy part of a 
young gentleman's educational curriculum because 


...though the world be full of systems of it, yet I cannot say, I know 
any one which can be taught a young man as a science, wherein he may 
be sure to find truth and certainty, which is what all sciences give an 
expectation of.” 


He acknowledged that a young gentleman needed some knowledge 
of the latest systems of natural philosophy in order “to fit himself for 
conversation". Descartes might be read as the *most in fashion" and 
he tentatively suggested that "the modern corpuscularians talk" was 
the most intelligible. Locke had read Descartes and found his ideas 
useful in breaking from the scholastic tradition in which he had been 
trained, but had, ultimately, rejected the Cartesian system. In recom- 
mending Descartes, therefore, Locke was advising that a young gen- 
tleman should read what other men of his station were reading, not 
pushing his own, far less rationalist, approach to knowledge. Locke 
certainly did not recommend that a young gentleman should read Spi- 
noza, whose works he had in his own library. Locke saw no more rea- 
son to introduce his young gentleman to the controversies of natural 
philosophy than he did for him to learn Greek. Latin and French were 
essential to the life of a gentleman, Locke thought, but Greek was not, 
unless, as an adult, he wished to apply himself to scholarship. 

Locke's 1703 reading list was not intended to be a comprehensive 
bibliography of travel literature or a summary of the necessary works 
for a scholar. Undoubtedly, Locke regarded himself as a gentleman, 
but the gentleman and the scholar were not entirely coextensive in 
Locke's mind and his own reading cannot be summed up by the 1703 
list. Locke's reading had a scholarly purpose and extended far beyond 
what he was prepared to recommend for others and was, in some cases, 
quite distinct from it. The inclusion of references to the two collections 
of voyages by Richard Hakluyt and Samuel Purchas is a case in point. 
Locke did not buy a copy of Hakluyt’! or Purchas? until late in his 


? John Locke, *Some Thoughts Concerning Education," Works, vol. 9 (Aalen, Ger- 
many: Scientia Verlag Aalen, 1963), 1-205. 

30 Ibid. 185. 

1 Richard Hakluyt, The Principal navigations, voyages, traffiques and discoveries 
(London, 1599-1600). 

? Samuel Purchas, Pilgrimes, (London, 1625-6). 
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life when his major writings were already published.? They cannot 
be regarded as a primary influence on either the Two Treatises or the 
Essay. Locke notes that they are both “very good"? but then goes on to 
list almost a dozen other authors— Thévenot,? Ramusio, Sandys, Roe, 
Brown, Gage, Dampier, Pyrard, Bergeron, Sagard,” Bernier and finally 
Churchills’ collection of voyages that was about to appear in print. 
Many of these books are cited in Locke’s published works or in other 
manuscripts, but neither Hakluyt nor Purchas figure largely in Locke’s 
writings other than this particular reading list. He does not appear to 
have made notes from them and nor are they marked with page lists 
as many of his travel books are. But they were widely read by other 
people and might be regarded as a useful introduction that would fit a 
gentleman for conversation or to read the gazettes. 

Locke demanded a very critical approach to the process of reading. 
When in 1699 he came to write Of the Conduct of the Understand- 
ing," the other document that discusses his attitude towards reading, 
he pointed out that 


Those who have read of every thing are thought to understand every 
thing too. But it is not always soe. Reading furnishes the minde only with 
the materials of knowledg tis thinkeing makes what we read ours.** 


Weare, Locke insisted, “of the ruminating kind” and need to chew over 
what we read. While some authors offered examples of deep thought, 
close and acute reasoning, this was not always the case and, even when 
it was, readers had to learn to make a habit of examining the connec- 
tion of ideas contained in a book. Otherwise reading just provided so 
much “loose floating matter in the brain,” which might be repeated 
by rote, but did not add to the understanding. It was a process, Locke 
thought, which had to be done slowly and could not be carried out at 
full gallop. Given this attitude to reading, it should be expected that 
any reading list that Locke might offer to non-scholars must inevitably 


3 John Harrison and Peter Laslett, The Library of John Locke, (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1971), 28. 
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be a much pared down affair when compared to the comprehensive 
collection of travel literature that he had on his own shelves. 


Characteristics of Locke's Travel Books 


There are perhaps four predominant characteristic and distinctive 
features that emerge from this vast collection, although it is by no 
means a comprehensive system of categorisation. Firstly, many of 
the books that Locke cited in his published works are connected in 
various ways to projects carried out by fellows of the Royal Society 
or conform to criteria established as significant for the development 
of knowledge within the Baconian tradition that they espoused.? The 
influence of Boyle on Locke's development as a natural philosopher is 
well established," and in chapter 11 their interest in travel literature 
and exploration will be compared. Secondly, many show the influence 
of Spanish Neo-Thomism of the Salamanca school and the particular 
conception of the state of nature which this school developed which 
will be discussed in chapter 6. Thirdly, Locke favoured those accounts 
of China which identified Confucianism as a form of atheism and 
materialism, rather than seeing in Confucianism an expression of the 
original universal religion and perfect knowledge of God. How the 
Chinese material influences Locke's own thoughts on materialism is 
explored in chapter 10. Finally, and this is a feature of early modern 
travel literature that makes it hard for a modern reader to accept as 
a valid source of knowledge about the world, many of Locke's books 
tended to be utopian in character. This may seem to put travel lit- 
erature squarely in the camp of imaginative literature, but for natural 
philosophers trained in the Baconian ethos this was not necessarily the 
case*! as we will see in chapter 4. Bacon was himself the author of a 
utopia and utopian fictions were one of the ways in which the experi- 
ence of encountering radically different forms of social organisation, 


? William T. Lynch, Solomon’s Child: Method in the Early Royal Society of London, 
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especially those that were more egalitarian or seemed to be atheistic, 
were ruminated over and digested. 

It seems that Locke was using his travel books to explore some quite 
specific questions and that he was doing so as a natural philosopher 
working in the Baconian tradition. He was employing the investigative 
techniques he had learned from Robert Boyle, Thomas Sydenham and 
others in a way that they would not have done to examine questions 
of politics, social behaviour, customs, beliefs and religion. 


The Influence of Bacon 


It is often suggested that Bacon had less influence on the develop- 
ment of the scientific revolution than used to be thought because the 
Royal Society never developed into the structured research institute 
that he had envisaged.” Certainly, its activities had a more spontane- 
ous and organic character than Bacon had anticipated, but nonetheless 
his ideas can be found in the methods of both Boyle and Sydenham 
as well as other members of the Royal Society. Kenneth Dewhurst has 
characterised Boyle as the director of a group of natural philosophers 
and craftsmen who were engaged in a number of related projects,” 
which was a very Baconian approach to research, and Locke became 
part of this group. When Locke moved to London in 1667 he began 
to collaborate with Thomas Sydenham, a doctor who rejected estab- 
lished approaches to medicine and based himself on his own clinical 
experience and observations of patients. Both these men, whom Locke 
was later to pay tribute to as "master builders" in the preface to the 
Essay, held Locke in high regard and their manuscripts show evidence 
of his contributions to their work.“ Their approach was to develop 
what Bacon had called “natural histories" of the phenomena they stud- 
ied based on experiment and observation. Boyle's General History of 
the Air and Memoirs for the Natural History of the Human Blood are 


? Peter Dear, "Totius in Verba: Rhetoric and Authority in the Early Royal Society,” 
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Baconian-style natural histories.^ Sydenham produced a natural his- 
tory of smallpox, with Locke's help, which cites Bacon in its preface. 

Both Boyle and Sydenham were interested in the existence of dis- 
ease bearing particles in the air which they thought might be influ- 
enced by the weather. Locke kept weather records over a number of 
years in relation to this work. They were attempting to study diseases 
in whole populations with this project, rather than simply focussing 
their attention in the usual way on the aetiology of disease in par- 
ticular patients. There is a close parallel between Locke's approach to 
disease and his study of travel literature. In both cases Locke was look- 
ing at whole populations and attempting to study a phenomenon by 
observation. In the case of disease he was making direct observations 
of patients, noting mortality bills, and recording the weather, while 
in the case of travel literature he was using the observations of other 
people, often eye-witnesses, whom he thought to be reliable to study 
social behaviour. 

Locke used these observations in the Essay to determine whether 
certain ideas, such as the belief in God, were innate to the human 
mind and concluded that they were not. In the Two Treatises he used 
travel literature to demonstrate that societies could function success- 
fully without a state or any kind of ruler except a temporary captain in 
wartime. His accounts of America offered him ample evidence of such 
societies as we will see in chapter 2. He also used travel literature in the 
Two Treatises in a slightly different way to illustrate the evils of patri- 
archy and tyrannical rule. He took a long passage from Garcilaso de 
la Vega which described parents eating their own children in Peru as 
an example of the excesses to which patriarchalism could lead. Locke's 
use of this passage is discussed in chapter 5. Robert Knox's account 
of being held captive by the King of Kandy, a book which inciden- 
tally illustrates the Royal Society connection since it was published 
by Robert Hooke, offered Locke an account of tyranny that was safely 
removed from contemporary England. Locke bought a copy of Knox 
while his patron Lord Shaftesbury was in the Tower of London and 
he was organising the defence of Stephen College, who was eventually 
hung in Oxford for high treason. His experience of tyranny was direct, 
but it was far safer to discuss distant examples of oppression rather 


5 Peter Anstey, "Locke, Bacon and Natural History," Early Science and Medicine, 
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than ones closer to home, within a short time Locke himself would 
flee the country. This political background is essential in understand- 
ing Locke's use of travel literature in the Two Treatises and even in 
the Essay. In retrospect, Locke's ideas can seem very conventional, but 
at the time they were not and came under fire from such stalwarts of 
the established Church as Edward Stillingfleet, Bishop of Worcester, 
who was not, by any means, an intellectual dinosaur. He was sympa- 
thetic to the new philosophy and a friend of Boyle's, but recognised in 
Locke's philosophy a challenge to orthodoxy. 


Postcolonialism 


In the garden of Stowe House in Buckinghamshire, one of the great 
eighteenth century Whig palaces, is the Temple of British Worthies, 
which memorialises the iconic figures of the Whig tradition, among 
them is John Locke. It dates from 1734, just thirty years after Locke's 
death, but the circumstances were very different from those in which 
Locke wrote the Essay and the Two Treatises, books he completed 
while he was in exile. We need to be wary of making assumptions 
about Locke's work based on his posthumous reputation. Locke may 
not have taken so active a part in subversive political activities as Rich- 
ard Ashcraft** once argued," but the views he had expressed in his, 
then unpublished, manuscripts would have been enough to condemn 
him in the political atmosphere that existed in 1683, when Algernon 
Sidney was executed on the basis of similar evidence. Even the patron- 
age of Shaftesbury had failed to save Stephen College from the gallows. 
With Shaftesbury dead in exile, Locke had very little choice but to 
leave the country later that year and seek refuge in the Netherlands. 
With the succession of James II, many of Locke’s Whig friends were 
able to accommodate themselves to the new regime, but he could not, 
or would not. When friends pressed him to return home and offered 
to secure a pardon for him he refused. Locke was not just another Eng- 
lish gentleman. He was, as Mark Goldie has demonstrated, not even 
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just another Whig.* To see Locke in the terms that the Stowe Temple 
presents him is somewhat misleading. It relates to a rather specific dis- 
pute between Whig factions, as the prominence it accords to the anti- 
Walpole M.P. John Barnard indicates, and it cannot be interpreted as 
offering us an insight into Locke’s own outlook or intentions. 

If we simply merge Locke into the pantheon of “British Worthies” 
or, as has become more common in recent years with the emergence of 
post-colonial theory, a pandemonium of British villains, we lose some- 
thing of his historical specificity and our picture of him becomes anach- 
ronistic. Locke has been regarded as denigrating Native Americans,” 
providing the ideological foundations of the British imperialism? and 
its attendant evil of North American chattel slavery.” Certainly, the 
Stowe Temple of Worthies would seem to offer some support to that 
theory, but alongside Locke sit Alfred of Wessex and the Black Prince. 
They cannot be understood as historical figures in the context of the 
British Empire and the same is true of Locke. To understand Locke's 
use of travel literature we must set him in his appropriate historical 
context and not to see him in an anachronistic light. 

Were we to assume, for example, that Locke approached travel lit- 
erature armed with an evolutionary theory of society and regarded 
the stateless societies he read about in the Americas as moving along 
a predetermined path of development? we would be compressing a 
long history of development in social thought into the life of one man. 
Not only would our understanding of Locke suffer, but our sense of 
the difference between the mental world in which he lived and that of 
later evolutionary thinkers. The uniqueness of each is diminished if 
we insist on running them together. There is a sense in which Locke's 
thought is not historical at all and, for him, the state of nature is not 
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so much an earlier stage of social development as a condition that co- 
exists alongside and remains latent within political society. An indi- 
vidual can step into the state of nature or a whole society can find 
itself in the state of nature. In either case the natural rights charac- 
teristic of the state of nature were there to be reclaimed and had not 
receded into some earlier evolutionary form. In turning to travel lit- 
erature Locke was rejecting the most common type of historical theory 
that was available to him—the ancient constitution—and grasping at a 
theory that cut across the historically specific and attempted to achieve 
a universalism that was impervious to history. This was what made 
Locke's political theories relevant to the revolutionaries of late eigh- 
teenth century America and Europe in a way that a more historically 
specific theory would not have been. He was not simply writing about 
the rights and liberties of Englishmen in the context of late seven- 
teenth century England. This universal quality in Locke's work owes a 
great deal to his use of travel literature and both the universalism and 
the reliance on travel literature were to remain characteristic of later 
Enlightenment thought. 

What travel literature offered Locke was a way of breaking out of 
the intellectual confines of his own society. Locke lived in a society 
dominated by absolutism and quite extreme forms of social inequality, 
but he wrote about equality and freedom, both intellectual and politi- 
cal. Travel literature, was not the only influence on him, but it played 
an important role in allowing him to look beyond the society in which 
he lived and to conceptualize other forms of social organization and 
different systems of thought. The subject of this book is the process by 
which Locke, the ruminating reader, chewed over his travel books to 
arrive at some of those new concepts. 


CHAPTER TWO 


“FIT FOR OUR IMITATION”: LOCKE, SAGARD 
AND THE HURON! 


Locke was a cautious man who was acutely aware of the dangers that 
the political situation in England presented for a writer and did not 
risk putting his ideas into print until James II was overthrown and 
William of Orange was safely on the throne. Even then, he did not 
publicly identify himself as the author of The Two Treatises of Govern- 
ment in which he advocated the right of subjects to resist their king by 
force. In some respects, therefore, it is possible to get a clearer impres- 
sion of the development of his ideas by examining his private note- 
books. Among them is one in which he made notes from his reading 
of Gabriel Sagard's account of the Huron, a Native American people 
living in what is now Canada.’ Sagard was part of the Franciscan mis- 
sion that preceded the Jesuits in this region in the early seventeenth 
century. 

Sagard's book was one of the many travel books that Locke bought 
during his stay in France between 1675—9.? Locke’s notes date to March 
1679* when he was still in France. He returned to England in the sum- 
mer of that year and stepped into the midst of the Exclusion Crisis, 
when Shaftesbury and his allies were attempting to exclude James 
Duke of York from the succession, which, if Peter Laslett is correct, is 
the period when Locke began to write the Two Treatises.? These notes 
might be thought of as preparatory to the Two Treatises, and similar 
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ideas are expressed in other of Locke's works so that Sagard's influence 
on him may have been quite significant. 

Locke is a contradictory figure. As secretary to the Lords Proprietor 
of Carolina and secretary to the Board of Trade he was a colonial- 
ist by profession, but he also penned some of the phrases that found 
their way into the American Declaration of Independence. If his role 
is ambiguous in relation to the European settlers in the Americas, it 
is no less so in respect of the Native Americans. Some commentators 
regard him as one of the theorists who was responsible for advocating 
the dispossession of the Native Americans, of whom, it is alleged, he 
derived a negative view from his reading of travel literature. We will 
return to this point in chapter 14, but a careful reading of the notes 
that Locke made from Sagard suggest that, far from being contemptu- 
ous of Native Americans, he found many of the features of their life, 
as Sagard described it, both admirable and worthy of imitation. 


Locke’s Commonplace Books 


Locke’s notes are in the form of a commonplace book. It will be help- 
ful to take a moment to consider this technique of note taking before 
examining the content of the notes, because the method gives a defi- 
nite shape to that content. 

The commonplace method had a long history, having been initially 
developed by Aristotle and Cicero, who recognised that orators and 
philosophers needed to be able to cite the accepted example, koi- 
nos topos, or locus communis, which was part of an established body 
of knowledge.’ Aquinas used the same system to develop theologi- 
cal arguments. During the Renaissance the collecting of quotations 
from classical authors became an important method of developing a 
good Latin style. Erasmus recommended that students should collect 
excerpts in a commonplace book as a technique of study and published 
his method for setting out such a book. Erasmus advised the student to 
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organize his or her reading under a series of headings such as pietas, 
fides, or beneficientia. Selected pieces of text would be entered under 
these headings. They would often be arranged in pairs of virtues and 
vices. Organized in this way, the commonplace book came to provide 
a technical support system for renaissance culture in the form of an 
integrative grid for texts. After Erasmus’s recommendation printed 
commonplace books with pre-selected excerpts began to appear. 

By 1530, the commonplace book had become an accepted part of 
the school curriculum. But the growing criticism of scholastic phi- 
losophy and Aristotelian physics was also an implicit criticism of the 
commonplace method which had assumed that there was a certain 
limited body of authoritative knowledge with which the student had 
to become familiar. As the direct investigation of nature became an 
important activity, it seemed that the commonplace book must go out 
of fashion, but Bacon thought the method could be adapted to the new 
intellectual current. He recognised the criticisms that were made of the 
commonplace method, but held 


the entry of commonplaces to be a matter of great use and essence in 
studying, as that which assureth copie of invention, and contracteth 
judgment to a strength. 


He was, however, dissatisfied with the existing methods and thought 
that 


of the methods of common-places that I have seen, there is none of any 
sufficient worth; all of them carrying merely the face of a school, and 
not of a world; and referring to vulgar matters and pedantical divisions, 
without all life or respect to action.’ 


Bacon thought of commonplacing as a kind of observational technique 
which could be adapted to scientific investigation.’ 

Locke seems to have taken up Bacon’s suggestion and a number 
of his notebooks are organized as commonplace books according to 
somewhat different systems,” as though he was trying to develop a 
satisfactory method. He seems eventually to have ultimately hit on a 
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technique with which he was sufficiently satisfied to publish an account 
of it." Locke's method was set out in a letter to his friend Nicolas Toi- 
nard" and then published in the Bibliotheque Universelle. 


An Index 


The original aspect of Locke's method was the way in which he con- 
structed an index which he illustrated with a diagram showing how 
the page could be ruled with spaces allowed for the initial letter and 
subsequent vowels. He explained that he divided two facing pages into 
25 equal parts with parallel lines of which every fifth line was black and 
all the others red. He entered a letter of the alphabet in each of the five 
sections and five vowels in each of the lines in the section. He ignored 
the initial letters K, Y and W, using C,I and U instead and put the letter 
Q in the place of Z, since in 25 years of making commonplace books, 
he said he had never needed a heading beginning with the letter Z.? 

Instead of using a standard list of headings, in the Renaissance man- 
ner, Locke was able to develop suitable headings as he went along. Hav- 
ing chosen a heading he could enter it in his alphabetic index and then 
add a page reference to the extract. The example he gave was Epistola 
which would be entered under "E", and its first vowel “i”. All headings 
that similarly began with ^E" and “i” such as “Ebionitae”, “Echinus”, 
"Edictum", and “Efficacia” would appear on the same two facing pages. 
When the two pages assigned to one class of headings was full he went 
through the book until he found another two blank pages on which he 
noted the number of the last two pages he had filled with that heading. 
The system could be developed by adding another vowel and further 
breaking up the classes, but Locke thought this would be unnecessary 
if the compiler kept a separate notebook for each subject. 

With each entry Locke noted the author and title of the book along 
with the place and date of publication to which he added the number 
of pages. He was then able to put the page number of the reference 
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above the total number of pages. In this way it was possible to locate the 
same page or at least the same general area of the text in any edition. 
This system provided Locke with a personal index to a book, which he 
thought was important, because he found that the published indexes 
of books were often inadequate. The advantage of Locke’s method was 
that it allowed him to tag entries with a key-word relating to the sub- 
ject.^ When applied systematically this system was extremely flexible, 
and adapted to investigating new areas of knowledge rather than accu- 
mulating references to an already accepted body of knowledge. It was 
a system ideally suited to organize information that was non-rhetorical 
in character and not intended for pedagogical purposes. From the 
point of the view of a modern researcher the method is useful in that 
it shows in what order Locke read his books.! 

Locke’s own commonplace books do not necessarily follow his 
published system exactly. In the Lemmata Ethica" and the Lemmata 
Physica'? notebooks he used a different and more complicated system. 
There is a separate page for each initial letter and a following vowel. 
Page 2 of the Ethica for example is labelled in the top left corner “AA” 
with five vertical columns for the third vowel and page 3 is headed 
"AE". Locke continued in this way through to VO. 

It was a flexible method in that it allowed Locke to enter extracts as 
he came upon them in his reading and to devise headings that were 
suitable to these new areas of knowledge. But it would have been 
extremely time-consuming as he would have had to leaf through the 
notebook to find the appropriate page every time he wanted to make 
an entry and, in addition, it left a great deal of unused space. Some 
pages might only contain only one entry. These notebooks were begun 
about 1659, and, while Locke continued to enter material in them, he 
did not repeat the method in any other commonplace books.” 
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Within MS Locke c. 33, which is a guard book, i.e. a book consisting 
of sheets bound together at a later stage, there are two systems. At the 
beginning of the notebook are pages approximately 22cm. by 32cm. 
with the letters of the alphabet at the top and ruled vertically into 19 
columns. Part way through the book he changed to a different system 
in which the initial letters run across two facing pages. Each page is 
ruled into five vertical columns with an initial letter followed by the 
5 vowels. On some pages the vowel columns are also ruled, on others 
not. The method in MS Locke c. 33 would have been far more efficient, 
since entries could be added in sequence from each book as Locke read 
them. The Sagard notes are in this form. 


Locke's Headings 


The headings in all these notebooks are drawn from Locke's reading 
and do not conform to the conventional patterns of published com- 
monplace books or Renaissance ideas of what a commonplace book 
should contain. There are no grouped pairs of virtues and vices for 
example. These were not notebooks intended to support a system of 
established learning, but to organise new information derived from 
his research. Locke's headings do not follow any set order, but are 
simply noted down in the course of his reading.? In his notes from 
Sagard extracts or comments on the text were entered under headings, 
some of which, such as Pietas, [piety] resemble conventional com- 
monplace books, but most do not. They include Indoles, [nature, char- 
acter] Mores, [customs] Honestum, [virtues] Rex, [king] Licitia, [that 
which is lawful], Thesaurus publicus, [public treasury], Amor paternus, 
[parental love] Superstitio, [superstitions], Facetia, [humour], Paradi- 
sus, [paradise], Ignis, [fire] Petitoria, [prayers] Lassitudo, [fatigue], Sal, 
[salt], Sudor [sweat] Acquirenda, and most commonly Immitanda. 
Locke himself defined his use of the last two in his diary for 1678 
in which he wrote of adversaria [daybooks] being divided into Adver- 
saria Philosophica, that are concerned with the knowledge of things, 
Adversaria Historica, which deal with the opinions and traditions 
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found among men, Adversaria Immitanda and Adversaria Acqui- 
renda.” Adversaria Acquirenda he identified as 


Any natural production...or commodities which may be an advanta- 
geous commerce 


and by Adversaria Immitanda, he meant 


... that which is of most use; what things we find among other people fit 
for our imitation, whether politic or private wisdom.” 


In taking notes from travel books Locke often made entries under 
the headings Acquirenda, referring to useful natural or manufactured 
products that might be traded, and Immitanda, referring to customs 
that he thought wise or virtuous and which should be copied. 


Immitanda 


Locke’s notes from Sagard under the heading Immitanda include the 
Huron custom of the whole community making a house for any that 
needed one, their charity and the absence of beggars, their hospital- 
ity towards strangers, their friendliness and peaceful character, their 
way of conducting meetings without interrupting one another, as well 
as practical matters like their technique of fishing through the ice.” 
Locke’s notes clearly indicate that he thought lessons could be learned 
from the Huron. 

Locke considered travel was itself a means of achieving wisdom and 
prudence by 


...seeing Men, and conversing with People of Tempers, Customs, and 
Ways of living, different from one another, and especially different from 
his Parish or Neighbourhood.^ 


? Locke, “Extracts from his Journal,” in Peter King, The Life of John Locke: with 
extracts from his correspondence, journals, and common-place books, (London: H. Col- 
bourn and R. Bentley, 1830), 118-9. 

2 Christopher Anderson, *'Safe Enough in his Conduct and Honesty’ The Ordinary 
Conduct of Government in the Thought of John Locke," History of Political Thought, 
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^ John Locke, “Some Thoughts Concerning Education,” in The Educational Writ- 
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In this instance Locke was thinking about the education of a young 
gentleman who was unlikely to travel further than Europe, but the 
same principle was true in more exotic travel. In excerpting passages 
that related to customs that should be copied Locke showed that he 
looked on the reading of travel literature about remote places in the 
same way as he regarded travel among the nations of Europe. He 
thought men could learn prudence and wisdom from studying the 
customs they observed at first hand or read about from others who 
had observed them. When it came to immitanda Locke did not dis- 
tinguish between the civilized and the savage. European nations or 
Native North Americans might offer an Englishman things that were 
worthy of imitation. 


The Huron 


Gabriel Sagard stayed with the Huron during the winter of 1623-4, 
The Huron, who called themselves the Wendat, lived in the Great 
Lakes region of Ontario between Georgian Bay on Lake Huron and 
Lake Simcoe. They were a settled agricultural people, who also hunted 
and fished. They traded widely before the arrival of the Europeans and 
came to occupy an important position as middle men in the fur trade. 
It was a position that brought them into conflict with the Iroquois and 
their European allies. By the middle of the century the conflict with 
the Iroquois reached such a pitch that the Huron confederation was 
destroyed. Many of the survivors were forced to move away from the 
area in the nineteenth century. 

Gary Warrick estimates that there were 30-35,000 Wendat, or 
Huron prior to the first major epidemic of a European disease in 
1634.” Sagard therefore, knew the Huron at the height of their powers. 
As the anthropologist Bruce Trigger has commented, early travellers’ 
reports, such as that of Sagard are valuable because 


Unlike most modern anthropologists, these visitors did not find them- 
selves living among a people who had long been influenced by Euro- 
pean ways and who lived under the surveillance and control of a colonial 


25 Gary Warrick, “European infectious disease and the depopulation of the Wen- 
dat-Tionontate (Wendat-Petun),” World Archaeology, 2003, 35:2, 258-275. 
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administration that altered their way of life according to European stan- 
dards of propriety.” 


Sagard described a people whose way of life was still largely intact and 
who could hope to interact with the in-comers on fairly equal terms. 
The Europeans did not have an overwhelming technological advantage 
and new diseases had not yet begun to take a devastating toll. Sagard 
found himself reliant on the good will of his hosts for his survival and 
well-being. His task was to convert the Huron to Christianity, but they 
were in a position to accept or reject this new religion as they chose, 
and the mission seems to have met with very little success. 


Sagard’s View of the Huron 


Sagard’s view of the Huron was conditioned by his role as a mission- 
ary. He needed to demonstrate to the reader the personal hardships 
that he had suffered, since his mental and physical sufferings gave 
him a certain status as a man of God. What he endured, he endured 
in the service of his religion. His hardships had significance beyond 
the purely personal. The greater his sufferings the greater was his reli- 
gious commitment perceived to be. He had, therefore, no reason to 
idealize the Huron, or to present life among them in rosy terms, since 
in suffering and struggle alone lay religious kudos. He stressed the 
physical difficulties of travelling through the Canadian wilderness, the 
discomfort of life in a Huron longhouse, the smells, his lack of pri- 
vacy, the dirt, the danger and the bad food. He described in detail the 
protracted torture of Iroquois prisoners, decried the sexual licence of 
the Huron women and expressed his disapproval of the unruly behav- 
iour of the children. Life among the Huron, for Sagard, was neither 
an earthly paradise, nor an idyllic state of nature; it was characterized 
by an absence of civilisation, religion and all the things that made life 
bearable for a seventeenth century Frenchman. 

Sagard’s account of the Huron was influenced not only by his own 
professional outlook, but by the prejudices of his readers. He did 
not expect his audience to respond sympathetically to the Huron. 
He felt called upon to apologize for including “many uncivilized and 


6 Bruce Trigger, The Huron: Farmers of the North, (New York: Holt, Rinehart and 
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extravagant details" in his account since they might offend his read- 
ers’ sensibilities, but he explained that he had found this necessary 
because, he said, the Huron did not have "polite and refined habits like 
[those of nations] civilized by religion and piety, or good laws." 


Locke's View of the Huron 


Locke seems to have drawn a far more positive view of Native North 
American life from his reading of Sagard than the Franciscan had 
intended to give. He did not have to prove his religious stamina and 
in any case these were private notes for his own use rather than pub- 
lication. His reading of Sagard seems to have contributed to his con- 
ception of the state of nature as a condition in which every individual 
enjoyed liberty and equality. Reading Sagard showed Locke how rela- 
tively large social groups could exist without any of the institutions of 
the state and what a great capacity human beings had to co-operate 
socially. At the same time Sagard's account of Huron life indicated 
that there were real insecurities of the kind that Locke thought had 
prompted people to enter civil society and to allow their natural rights 
to be curtailed by the state. War, acts of revenge, theft and witchcraft 
made Huron society insecure to a certain degree, so that it was pos- 
sible to envisage a situation in which people living in a state of nature 
might take a decision to create a state, Sagard's account of council 
meetings even showed how that could be done, and enter civil society, 
as Locke suggests in the Two Treatises of Government. 


The Light of Reason 


In the Huron, Sagard found, "little of the light of reason and the 
purity of a purified nature." For Locke, on the other hand, the light of 
reason was far more readily detectable among the Huron. He noted 
their “obedience to reason" and that they had “wit enough."? In other 
words, Locke identified the Huron as intelligent, reasoning beings who 


7 Gabriel Sagard, The Long Journey to the Country of the Huron (Toronto: Cham- 
plain Society, 1939), 69. 
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obeyed the law of nature, which he equated with reason. In Locke’s 
mature thinking, the law of nature allowed humanity to live together 
sociably in a state of nature respecting one another’s rights and with- 
out sinking into a Hobbesian war of each against all because as, he 
wrote in the Two Treatises of Government, “The State of Nature has a 
Law of Nature to govern it.” That law according to Locke was reason. 
Any one who consulted their reason could see that since everyone was 
equal and independent no one ought to harm another.” 

Locke’s notes suggest that he read Sagard as a description of just 
such a natural state. The Huron, he notes, were not unduly aggressive 
but were by nature “merry & even tempered grave & serious but not 
sullen nor melancholy”. They were “sober in their discourse” and “lov- 
ers of order”. They were peaceful people who “quarrel not with their 
neighbours"? They lived sociably and were, as Locke noted, “Friendly 
[sic] liberal & charitable to all strangers as well as acquaintance except 
enemies.”*! 

Without this liberality the Franciscans would not have survived and 
Sagard freely acknowledged that 


Whenever we had to go from one village to another for some necessity 
or business we used to go freely to their dwellings to lodge and get our 
food, and they received us in them and treated us kindly although they 
were under no obligation to us. For they hold it proper to help wayfarers 
and to receive among them with politeness anyone who is not an enemy, 
and much more so those of their own nation.” 


Sagard recorded numerous acts of kindness. Travelling through the 
country he found 


The humane conduct of my host was very remarkable. Although his only 
covering was a bear’s skin he made me share it at night when it was rain- 
ing without my asking and in the evening he even arranged a place for 
me to sleep in at night laying upon it a few small branches.? 


Sagard devoted several pages to discussing the custom of the whole 
town building a house for any one that needed one. He was particularly 


? John Locke, The Two Treatises of Government, ed. Peter Laslett (Cambridge: 
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impressed by the readiness of the Huron to build a house for the friars. 
When one youth objected to making this effort for people who were 
not relatives the other Huron reproved him for his lack of friendliness 
towards strangers.** Sagard found this practice an "excellent institu- 
tion.” It was, he thought, remarkable in a people “whom we think to 
be, and in fact are, less civilized than ourselves.”*° 

There is always in Sagard a certain tension between what he knows 
ought to be the case and his actual experience of Huron behaviour. 
His experience suggested that, in certain respects, the Huron were far 
more rational and civilized in their behaviour than he imagined pagan 
savages ought to be, or his readers would wish to admit. But in Locke, 
Sagard had a reader who was prepared to accept the reported experi- 
ence rather than the stereotype. 


Social Equality 


Despite the discomforts of life among them, Sagard painted a picture 
of the Huron as a people who expressed many of the virtues of charity 
and concern for others that he associated with Christianity. These pos- 
itive social virtues emerge strongly in Locke's selection of points for 
his notebook. He seems to have been struck by the ability of the Huron 
to act collectively and their sense of social responsibility. The longest 
single note that Locke made from Sagard was about the Hurons' con- 
demnation of European social inequality. He noted 


the Hurons in Canada hearing there were many necessitous & begars 
[sic] in France condemned it mightily. said it was for want of charity. 
and that if they had any wit in France care would be taken in it, the 
remedy being very easy? 


The Hurons' regard for social equality was, for Locke, at once a sign 
that they were moral beings who felt concern for their fellows and 
an indication that they lived in a state of nature. In contrast to Euro- 
pean society, the state of nature was, in Locke's view, a state of both 


** Sagard, (1939), 78. 
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economic and political equality “....wherein all the Power and Juris- 
diction is reciprocal, no one having more than another.” 

Sagard’s picture of Huron society offered Locke a model for this 
conception of society based on equality in which every member was 
a self-determining individual. In The Two Treatises of Government 
Locke wrote of what he called his “strange Doctrine” that in the state of 
nature “every Man hath a Right to punish the Offender, and he Execu- 
tioner of the Law of Nature.” It was from this natural right invested 
in all men that Locke thought the state derived its right to punish 
wrongdoers and it was therefore absolutely central to his understand- 
ing of the role of the state in political society. He argued that, “every 
Man in the State of Nature, has a Power to kill a Murderer” because 
the murderer had declared war on all mankind. Lesser crimes against 
the law of nature might be punished proportionately. He recognised 
that if men had the right to be judges in their own cases in this way 
they might be partial to themselves and their friends or carried away 
by a spirit of revenge in punishing others. This he acknowledged was 
one of the inconveniences of the state of nature which the institution 
of civil government overcame. But he argued it was possible to know 
what the appropriate degree of punishment should be in each case 
because the law of nature was, Locke said, “intelligible and plain to a 
rational Creature.” * 

Locke's account of his “strange doctrine” might be a summary of 
what he had read in Sagard, who was impressed by the ability of the 
Huron to administer justice within their own community. Sagard 
described one particular incident in which a Huron had hit the senior 
Franciscan Father Joseph Caron with a stick. Sagard took his com- 
plaint to a chief called Auoindson whom he referred to as "the great 
captain." Auoindson called a council and asked the Franciscans to set 
out their case for everyone to hear. Sagard recalled that 


We were not a little surprised at first at the caution and wisdom of the 
captain and how judiciously he went about it all.“ 
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When Auoindson had heard their case he told the assembly how wrong 
it would be to injure any of the Franciscans since they had done noth- 
ing that was in any way displeasing to the Huron. Auoindson begged 
the fathers to accept that the injury was the fault of one individual 
alone and compensated them with some bags of corn after which the 
whole gathering feasted them. 

Among willing members of the same community negotiation and 
reparation of this kind could restore good relations and a potentially 
damaging cycle of revenge could be averted. The ability of the French 
to resort to force was limited, but the Franciscans were clearly power- 
ful shamans and the potential danger from an unresolved dispute with 
them might be very great indeed. The "great captain" had acted to 
prevent them using their right of revenge by magical or other means. 
A fine balance existed between socially cohesive, peaceful activities and 
fissiparous, warlike tendencies. When the danger of conflict arose, the 
response of the community was to offer compensation to the Fran- 
ciscans and to attempt to bind them more closely with ties of hos- 
pitality and affection. This method of resolving disputes worked well 
within certain limits. As long as the elders of the community were able 
to reduce the tensions within Huron society by reaching negotiated 
conclusions to conflicts it was possible to contain the socially disrup- 
tive effects of the individual's right to seek revenge and direct it only 
against other groups that were defined as enemies. 

The Huron had managed to build a large confederation on this 
principle, but outside conflicts, such as those with the Iroquois, were 
another matter and led to a state of persistent war. Sagard identified 
revenge for previous injuries as the primary motivation for the conflict 
between the Huron and the Iroquois. In the relationship between the 
Huron and the Iroquois the inconveniences of the state of nature were 
at their most acute. 


Captains and Kings 


Sagard himself witnessed the preparations for a raid and its aftermath. 
Some of the captives the Hurons took were brought back alive to be 
tortured and killed. The express motive for this behaviour was, accord- 
ing to Sagard, the desire for revenge. He described how 


When the Hurons capture one of their enemies in war they make him a 
speech about the cruelties that he and his people practise towards them, 
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and say that in like manner he must make up his mind to endure as 
much, and they bid him sing, if he has enough courage, during the whole 
course of the journey home; and this he does, but it is a very sad and 
mournful song.” 


As they were being tortured, the prisoners sang a song containing “a 
thousand threats against their executioners and against that entire 
nation.” ® 

Warfare was endemic because of this culture of revenge and, accord- 
ing to Sagard, 


There is scarcely any nation that is not at war and dissension with some 
other, not for the purpose of possessing their territory and conquer- 
ing their country, but solely to exterminate them if possible and to take 
revenge for some slight wrong or unpleasantness, which is seldom a 
great matter.... And thus it happens most frequently that for the fault 
of one man alone two entire tribes make war very cruelly upon one 
another, and are always in continual dread of being surprised the one 
by the other.“ 


While warfare was limited to raids and surprise attacks and did not 
have the sustained and destructive character of European warfare it 
was sufficiently troublesome to make cultivating fields that lay near the 
border of the Hurons territory dangerous. It was this sort of insecurity 
that Locke imagined must have caused people to form civil or political 
societies and give up their original freedom and equality for the sake 
of enjoying their property in peace. The question of why people should 
ever have left the state of nature was a troubling question for all natu- 
ral law theorists. Some, like Hobbes, resolved it by envisaging the state 
of nature as a state of permanent war, but Locke’s conception of the 
state of nature was not Hobbesian and his reading of Sagard may have 
played a part in allowing him to overcome this problem. The example 
of the Huron provided a reason for human beings to abandon the state 
of nature and a social mechanism by which they might do so in the 
form of their council meetings. 

Locke picked out from Sagard a number of points about the organi- 
sation of Huron society, which indicated that they did not have the 
form of organised, state power that existed in civil society. He noted 
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their kings are successive only when they are heyers to their fathers ver- 
tues & are obeyed rather by persuasion than by force? 


and that the Huron, “Choose for officers those who upon triall [sic] 
they finde fit."^ This same point was to appear in the Second Treatise 
where Locke argued that the people of America who lived outside of 
the great empires "enjoye'd their own natural freedom" and while they 
preferred to appoint the heir of a dead king would pass him by if he 
proved to be "any way weak, or uncapable" preferring instead "the 
stoutest and bravest Man for their ruler."^ 

Sagard offered Locke a detailed account of how this kind of society 
might work. He described how the old men and the headman met in 
council and decided 


...Dot by way of an absolute order... but by entreaties and suggestions. 
When meeting in council 


... those who have anything to say, one after another, without interrup- 
tion, and in few words, deliver and pronounce their reasons, and opin- 
ions, which are afterwards collected by means of straws or small reeds, 
and what is judged expedient is settled according to them.* 


Locke entered these points briefly in his notebook “old men council- 
lors" and “never interrupt anybody whilst speaking". He was to make 
more of this latter point in Some Thoughts Concerning Education,” 
when discussing the importance of teaching children not to interrupt 
other people, he remarked that the "Indians, whom we call Barbarous, 
observe much more Decency and Civility in their Discourses and Con- 
versation” than ladies he had observed.” 

Sagard had observed a number of Huron councils including at least 
one that decided on the question of war. When the Huron wanted to 
launch a war, two or three of the older captains would go from village 
to village to persuade them to join in the expedition. Sagard explained 
that once the war was generally agreed upon the 
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captains or generals of armies have authority not only to choose the 
place [to go to] to assign quarters, and form batallions, but also to dis- 
pose of the prisoners taken in war and to settle everything else of great 
consequence.” 


Sagard had a special regard for Auoindson, “the great captain” at 
the town of Quieunonascaran where the Franciscans lived, who had 
resolved the conflict over the attack on Father Joseph. 

Auoindson, who was about seventy-five years old, according to 
Sagard, acted as a lay protector for the Franciscans, smoothing the way 
for the mission and defending the friars against critics.” He emerges 
from Sagard’s pages as a highly capable leader who understood that 
he relied upon the consent of his people and was careful to maintain 
their good will toward the Franciscans from whom he hoped the com- 
munity could win benefits both material and spiritual. Sagard seems to 
have drawn from him his picture of a Huron elder acting by persua- 
sion and aiming always to reach consensus. Auoindson’s power was 
very different from that of an absolute monarch. 

Perhaps Sagard’s portrait of Auoindson influenced Locke in form- 
ing the view he expressed in the Two Treatises that the 


Kings of the Indians in America, which is still a Pattern of the first Ages 
in Asia and Europe, whilst the Inhabitants were too few for the Country, 
and want of People and Money gave men no Temptation to enlarge their 
Possessions of Land, or contest for wider extent of Ground, are little 
more than Generals of their Armies; and though they command abso- 
lutely in War, yet at home and in time of Peace they exercise very little 
Dominion, and have but very moderate Sovereignty, the Resolutions of 
Peace and War, being ordinarily either in the People, or in a Council. 
Though the War it self, which admits not of Plurality of Governours, 
naturally devolves the Command into the King's sole Authority.” 


Locke makes a similar point in the Second Letter concerning Toleration 
in which he notes 


There are nations in the West Indies, which have no other end of their 
society but their mutual defence against their common enemies. In these, 
their captain, or prince, is sovereign-commander in time of war; but in 
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time of peace, neither he nor any body else has any authority over any 
of the society? 


Family Relations 


Locke was not only interested in the political organization of Native 
American society, but seems to have been especially interested in 
Sagard's description of family relations among the Huron which were 
so different from those among Europeans. Both Locke and Sagard 
commented on the great affection the Huron showed for their chil- 
dren. For Sagard, this was offset by the indulgence of Huron parents 
and their refusal to correct or discipline their offspring. The missionar- 
ies had to fence off their garden to keep the children out and prevent 
them spoiling their crops.” Sagard recalled how “...some mischie- 
vous boys delighted in cutting the cord that held up our door after 
the manner of the country, so as to make it fall when one opened it.”*° 
When the friars complained about this mischief, the parents refused 
to punish the perpetrators, saying that this sort of behaviour was to 
be expected of children. Within Huron society children were as much 
individuals as any adult and as such entitled to the same degree of 
respect and liberty. 

Locke did not comment on how badly behaved Huron chil- 
dren seemed to be. In his writings on education he abhorred what 
he termed "tame unactive Children" who were praised because they 
made no noise and gave no trouble." He was impressed that the love 
Huron parents had for their children was not accompanied by what 
he described as “fondness”. By this he meant that Huron children 
were accustomed to physical hardship from an early age. He regarded 
the ability to endure hardship as the essential basis for developing a 
robust constitution and for following a rational course of life.” Chil- 
dren, according to Locke, should not be too warmly dressed,? they 
should have thin shoes that let the water in and their feet accustomed 
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to the cold by being bathed daily in cold water.® They should be able 
to tolerate “Heat and Cold, Shine and Rain." There are echoes of 
these precepts in Sagard's description of Huron children who, 


...roll, run about and play in the snow and during the greatest heat of 
summer [naked], without receiving any harm, as I have seen in many 
instances, wondering that these tender little bodies could endure such 
great cold and such great heat, according to the weather and the season, 
without being disordered by them.” 


Locke did not go so far as to advocate that the children of English gen- 
tlemen should be allowed to run about naked, but he warned against 
strait-lacing and confining children to constricting clothes.” 

The fact that Native American children grew up straight without 
being bound in tight clothing was an observation that Locke made in 
a number of different contexts. He noted the same point from Léry’s 
account of the Tupinamba of Brazil, who lived where Rio de Janeiro 
now stands,* their children were not swaddled like European infants, 
but grew up straight.9 The only warning he gave about children play- 
ing in the open air was that they should not be allowed to drink cold 
liquid when they had got hot. If they must drink, he advised warm 
beer.“ Interestingly, he noted that the Huron drank warm liquid to 
ease the pains in their legs when they had been running.” 

Locke's point was not simply that children should be able to endure 
physical hardship, but that such a rigorous upbringing instilled a cer- 
tain moral quality into them. The Huron encouraged a stoical attitude 
in their children, who were expected to endure discomfort, pain and 
hunger without crying. Locke commented in another notebook that 
when adult the Huron could suffer excruciating tortures because of the 
way in which they had been raised from childhood.* Crying was one 
of the few faults for which Locke recommended that children should 
be hit. The young, Locke thought, should be armoured against the evils 
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and accidents of adult life by learning to endure the minor hurts they 
encountered in their play without crying for attention.” 

Locke’s other theories of education found some support in Sagard’s 
account of the Huron. The missionaries’ attempts to teach the Huron 
children to read failed because “they are all for freedom and only want 
to play."? What the Huron children needed to know they learned in 
the course of their play. Sagard explained that 


The usual and daily practice of the young boys is none other than draw- 
ing the bow and shooting the arrow, making it rise and glide in a straight 
line a little higher than the ground.” 


The girls learned to pound corn in their play “as soon as they can put 
one foot in front of the other.”” 

Locke perhaps reflected these observations in the Essay concern- 
ing Human Understanding where he described the “young Savage" 
who had his head filled with love and hunting after the fashion of his 
tribe.” He did not need Sagard to tell him that children loved to play, 
since he had plenty of first hand experience of children and seems to 
have enjoyed their company, but his educational theories, which were 
so very different from those of contemporary practice in this respect, 
agreed with the developing body of knowledge derived from travel 
literature when he advocated that learning should be “a Recreation to 
them, and not a Business.”” 

There are other parallels between Locke’s view on family life and 
what he read in Sagard. It was, in Locke’s view, upbringing and not the 
physical act of generation that produced love and obligation between 
parents and children. He made a point of this in the Two Treatises 
where he argued that the power parents have over their children arises 
only from their duty to take care of them.” He found evidence that 
this was the nature of the relationship between parents and children 
in Sagard who described how the Huron sometimes adopted captured 
children to replace those who had been killed in previous conflicts. 
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These captives were brought up as Hurons and would eventually fight 
against their own biological kin. 
In Sagard's opinion this 


... shows how slight an affection children have for their parents and that 
they only take account of present, not past, benefits, which is a sign of an 
evil disposition; and of this experience I have seen many instances." 


Locke's opinion was very different. He found in this observation evi- 
dence that the biological connection between parent and child did not 
of itself impose an obligation. It was a conventional enough view in 
itself. The Romans had recognised its force in the practice of adop- 
tion. What was new, in what Locke was saying, was that he drew on 
anthropological evidence to substantiate it. 


The Social Position of Women 


In the case of the Huron there were other grounds for arguing that 
parental love did not depend upon a biological connection. Sagard was 
impressed by the intense parental affection he observed. He related 
how a man, whose wife had died leaving him with an infant, fed the 
baby himself by taking boiled corn water in his mouth and express- 
ing it into the child's mouth.” Sagard thought that the basis of this 
affection was that children were a support to their parents in old age 
*...either helping them to a living or else defending them from their 
enemies."? Locke made a note of this under the heading “parental 
love." 


The reson why they love their children exceedingly is not because they 
are theirs for their wives are known to take lovers but because they hope 
assistance & defence from them.” 


The sexual freedom of young unmarried people, which husbands and 
wives continued to enjoy within the marriage, was a source of mingled 
horror and fascination for Sagard. Locke carefully noted the points 
Sagard made about adultery, polygamy, divorce and sexual promiscuity 
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without comment. It is highly unlikely that he approved of this con- 
duct, any more than Sagard did, but it is clear from the Two Treatises 
that he was not as culturally circumscribed in his thinking about the 
family as Sagard. 

When he attacked the view that paternal power was an absolute 
right vested in the father Locke drew on his anthropological material. 
He asked: 


And what will become of the Paternal Power in that part of the World 
where one Woman hath more than one Husband at a time? Or in those 
parts of America where when Husband and Wife part, which happens 
frequently, the Children are left to the Mother, follow her, and are wholly 
under her Care and Provision?” 


Sagard was probably one of the sources of this information. He 
described how Huron women might have numerous partners as young 
women before settling down with one man. Even then, according to 
Sagard, “If in the course of time husband and wife like to separate for 
any reason whatever, or have not children, they are free to part."*! 
Divorce, he admitted was rarer once there were children of the mar- 
riage, but even then, divorce might take place, in which case the chil- 
dren were divided between the parents, the sons going with the father 
and the daughters with the mother, although this was by no means a 
rigid rule.? 

The work of Eleanor Leacock, who engaged in field work among 
the Montagnais, a Native American people from Quebec, has done 
much to show that the early accounts of North American society from 
Sagard, Champlain and the Jesuits have left an important record of 
indigenous society at a time before contact with Europeans had begun 
to change it. One of the valuable features that she drew out of these 
early accounts was the important role of women in Native Ameri- 
can society which later anthropologists had tended to overlook. The 
autonomous role of women in Huron society is certainly something 
that Locke's notes and published works reflect. 

Locke's rejection of patriarchal authority extended to the position of 
women within marriage. He argued that wives had the right to sepa- 
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rate from their husbands. It was an argument that was substantiated 
by the evidence Sagard provided of Huron social practice. Marriage 
was, for Locke, not a sacrament founded on biblical precedent, it was 
a voluntary contract determined by natural law when the parties were 
living in a state of nature, or by the laws of the land when contracted 
in civil society. Consequently, there was no necessity that it should 
last for life.** Sagard offered Locke a picture of natural family relations 
that were not authoritarian and in which every member of the family 
retained their liberty and natural equality. If the family relations that 
Sagard described were not entirely applicable to seventeenth century 
England, the picture he presented of the Huron gave Locke a wider 
social perspective than would otherwise have been available to him 
and allowed him to take a view of the family as an essentially man- 
made, rather than God-given, institution and, as such, susceptible to 
change and reform. 


Common Property 


Locke’s views on property are closely paralleled by Sagard’s obser- 
vations of the Huron. It is not merely that Locke thought that God 
had given the world to men in common, which was an idea prevalent 
in many versions of natural law theory, but that in his discussion of 
property he made his most extended use of American analogies. In his 
chapter on property in the Second Treatise, Locke wrote of “...the wild 
Indian who knows no Inclosure, and is still a Tenant in common."* 

He envisaged human beings originally acquiring property in some- 
thing by bestowing their labour upon it. A man was entitled to own 
as much land as he could cultivate and enclose from the land that was 
common to all. His view compared closely to Sagard's view of the 
Huron among whom he wrote 


It is their custom for every family to live on its fishing, hunting, and 
planting, since they have as much land as they need; for all the for- 
ests, meadows, and uncleared land are common property, and anyone is 
allowed to clear as much as he will and can, and according to his needs; 
and this cleared land remains in his possession for as many years as he 
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continues to cultivate and make use of it. After it is altogether abandoned 
by its owner, then anyone who wishes uses it, but not otherwise." 


Locke tended to use terms derived from the process of enclosure that 
was going on in England at the time he was writing, but, as he rec- 
ognised himself, the concepts were not really appropriate to the phe- 
nomenon he was describing. He envisaged a situation in which it was 
possible to enclose a parcel of land yet “there was still enough and as 
good left" for everyone else to enjoy. In England, land was left com- 
mon by agreement and protected by law as the joint property of the 
cultivators in a parish or manor and not of all mankind. Under these 
circumstances, it was not possible for an individual to appropriate a 
piece of land for his own use without harming the interests of others.?? 
The circumstances that Locke was writing about have more in com- 
mon with those described by Sagard in which there was more than 
enough land and it was possible for land to be taken into cultivation 
without infringing other people's property rights. He made a partial 
exception for Spain, where, he had heard, it was possible to claim title 
to a piece of land by right of cultivation.” But essentially it was the 
American situation he had in mind or the conditions in early times, 
such as in the days of the Biblical patriarchs, when the population of 
the earth, he thought, must have been small and land plentiful. Since 
nature set a limit to any man's property, because he could only pos- 
sess as much as he could cultivate, there was no possibility of one 
man taking more than his fair share of land. Only with the invention 
of money, when it became possible to hoard wealth, could this natural 
limit be violated. In America, these natural pre-monetary conditions 
still pertained, but, Locke concluded, “In the beginning all the World 
was America.””! 
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CHAPTER THREE 


LOCKE AND THE LAPLAND WITCHES 


It was by no means clear to natural philosophers of the seventeenth 
century where the line lay between the natural and the supernatural. 
Vast areas of the natural world such as biology, medicine and even 
chemistry remained mysterious to them. Locke, Newton and Boyle 
all engaged in alchemical experiments. From the perspective of the 
twenty-first century their efforts may seem to have been at odds with 
their professed aims as natural philosophers. If Newton was prepared 
to spend more time at his alchemy than he did developing a theory of 
gravity then it might seem that the scientific revolution owed more to 
mysticism and irrationalism than it did to observation and investiga- 
tion, and more to Neo-Platonism than to classical atomistic theories. 
Francis Yates! and Betty Jo Teeter Dobbs? have argued along these 
lines. But the distinction which Dobbs and Yates make between mys- 
ticism and rationalism, or between the natural and supernatural is an 
anachronistic one which presupposes a world view more characteristic 
of the nineteenth or twentieth centuries than the seventeenth. Seen 
from the perspective of the seventeenth century the alchemical project 
falls into place within the intellectual framework of natural philoso- 
phy. It was an attempt to harness a still unknown natural process and 
produce an element by artificial means. The project was not funda- 
mentally irrational in conception given the limitations of technological 
and scientific knowledge of the time. Turning to medicine, we find 
that practitioners, Locke among them,’ were ready to employ magic. 
Today we would call this mysticism, but to doctors who knew noth- 
ing about the causes of disease it might seem a necessary and reason- 
able expedient. In some cases it might even have a placebo effect on 
the patient and produce the impression of a cure. In this instance, 
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observation and experiment would seem to offer empirical evidence to 
back up a faulty methodology. It was an unavoidable weakness of the 
philosophical outlook and the scientific knowledge of the time. 

If magic could be believed to work medical cures then it was also 
considered possible to use it to do harm. The Royal College of Physi- 
cians accepted that witchcraft could be a cause of illness.* Witchcraft 
trials are often thought of as medieval, but were, in fact, a rare phe- 
nomenon in Europe before 1300. They seemed about to die out in early 
sixteenth century Europe only to reach panic proportions by the late 
1600s.° In England there was a rise in witchcraft prosecution during 
the mid-seventeenth, that is to say, in Locke’s life time. The witch trial 
is, overwhelmingly, an early modern phenomenon. 

The now classic European image of the witch and witchcraft was 
built up in the course of these sixteenth and seventeenth century tri- 
als. Claims that witches held a sabbat and made a pact with the devil 
only emerged in Europe during the sixteenth century. England, where 
the Inquisition was never established, remained distinctive in the offi- 
cial attitude toward witchcraft and the suggestion that the devil was 
actively involved was slow to emerge." Not until 1604 was, what was 
by then, the European conception of witchcraft that included making a 
pact with the devil and holding sabbats encoded in English law.* There 
was no mention of the devil in most of the prosecutions for witchcraft 
in Essex, one of the English regions most intensely affected by hysteria 
about witches. The devil did not find his way into English court rooms 
until the 1640s. 

Across the Atlantic, the Salem witch trials took place in 1692. The 
fear of witches continued well into the eighteenth century. The last 
legal European witch-burning took place in Switzerland in 1782. By the 
eighteenth century witch trials had become rare in England, although 
unofficial lynching of supposed witches continued.? Alice Molland was 
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the last witch to be executed in England in 1684, while Janet Horne 
was the last witch to be executed in Scotland in 1772.'? 


Witchcraft and Natural Philosophy 


Witchcraft was therefore a part of Locke's mental world. Trials could 
not take place without the support of the educated elite of society and 
it was from them, rather than the traditional beliefs of ill-educated 
countryfolk, who were often accused of this crime, that witchcraft 
took on what we think of as its characteristic features. Locke moved 
among people for whom witchcraft remained credible and dangerous, 
if occasionally useful. An inclination toward natural philosophy did 
not necessarily lead to the possibility of witchcraft being discounted. 
Joseph Glanvill and Henry More both firmly believed in witchcraft 
as the work of the devil, while at the same time defending the new 
natural philosophy. Glanvill compiled a collection of testimonies and 
reports of witchcraft and other supernatural happenings in his book 
Saducismus Triumphatus very much in the manner of a natural history 
of the subject. He regarded his book as providing 


good Evidence of the being of Witches; if the Saducee be not satisfied 
with it, I would fain know what kind of proof he would expect. Here are 
Testimonies of Sense, the Oaths of several credible Attestors, the nice 
and deliberate Scrutiny of quick-sighted and judicious Examiners and 
the Judgement of an Assize upon the whole." 


Here was the problem, there was no shortage of “credible Attestors” to 
the existence of witches and all manner of other supernatural phenom- 
ena. Glanvill gathered examples of witchcraft and apparitions from all 
over the British Isles. From Woodstock, near Oxford, he had a report 
from Henry More of strange events at the manor house in 1649, when 
a mysterious dog appeared in a bed room and on the following nights 
furniture was thrown about and footsteps heard. One night the noise 
was so loud that 
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The very Coney-stealers that were abroad that night were so affrighted 
with the dismal Thundering, that for haste they left their Ferret in the 
coney burroughs behind them.” 


Locke was still at school at the time, but so striking a story was unlikely 
to have been forgotten. 

Saducismus Triumphatus also contained an account of some Swed- 
ish witchcraft trials in which it was claimed that hundreds of children 
had been carried off to feast and dance with the devil. In all, 70 people 
confessed and 23 of them were condemned to death including 15 chil- 
dren, while 36 other children were condemned to run the gauntlet and 
others were beaten at the church door on three successive Sundays. 
The accused confessed to taking the children to a place they called 
Blockula riding on a beast with the devil over churches and high walls. 
They described the place they went to as “a delicate large Meadow, 
whereof you can see no end." There they were feasted and given fine 
clothes in a house with a gate painted many colours. The feast they 
described consisted of broth with colworts? and bacon, oatmeal, bread 
and butter, milk and cheese. They all confessed to having had sexual 
relations with the devil and with one another." This Swedish case fit- 
ted into the pattern of European witch trials of the period. It may be 
seen as part of an attempt to impose Christian beliefs and urban values 
on a peasantry that previously had only formally adhered to Christian 
rituals of which they understood little? and as a response to the pov- 
erty of their existence. 

By publishing an account of the Swedish witch trial Glanvill hoped 
to refute those who cast doubt on the existence of witches and by 
implication on the existence of the devil and spiritual substances. Few 
natural philosophers went so far as Hobbes in rejecting the idea of 
all incorporeal substances and denying that the devil could possess a 
human body, but even the highly religious Newton thought demons 
were no more than desires of the human mind. This was a dan- 
gerously sceptical line of reasoning. If the devil did not intervene in 
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human afffairs, then what grounds were there for believing that God 
did so? 

For Anthony Horneck, who translated the report of the Swedish 
witchcraft trial, the case was incontrovertible evidence of the existence 
of spiritual substances and their ability to intervene in the material 
world. Horneck condemned the skeptics who dismissed 


Spirits and Witches and Apparations, which must all be Fancies, and 
Hypocondriack Dreams of distempered Brains, because their own are so 
dull as not to be able to pierce into those mysteries.” 


He regarded the existence of such phenomenon as certain because 
both wise and unwise men believed in them. Powerful testimony from 
apparently reliable witnesses could sway opinion on these matters. 
Boyle, for example, was sceptical of the active involvement of the devil 
in human affairs until he heard about the case of the devil of Mas- 
con from the local Protestant pastor.'? Locke did not own Saducismus 
Triumphatus but he could not have avoided being exposed to such 
ideas since they were prevalent among men who regarded themselves 
as natural philosophers. 


The Allestree Correspondence 


There was, however, more than one attitude to witchcraft in the seven- 
teenth century, and, if a study of natural philosophy did not guarantee 
a critical attitude to reports of witchcraft it was, in some cases, part of 
a mental outlook that was becoming increasingly resistant to witch- 
hunts. Locke never discussed the subject at length, or dealt with it in 
a systematic way any of his published works, but he discussed it infor- 
mally with one of his correspondents. William Allestree travelled to 
Sweden as part of an English diplomatic mission.” He was the nephew 
of Richard Allestree, the Provost of Eton, and a graduate of Magdalen 
College. He also sent accounts of Sweden to Sir Joseph Williamson? 
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secretary of state for the north. Allestree left Sweden in 1678 after he 
quarrelled with Sir Edward Wood, the ambassador.” 

Allestree first wrote to thank Locke, who was working for Shaftes- 
bury, for his help in getting him the post in Stockholm. The follow- 
ing year he wrote again with information about witches, apparently in 
response to a query from Locke. Scandinavia, and especially Lapland, 
was firmly associated in the seventeenth century mind with magic.? 
It was an association that had been fixed at an early date. The Geo- 
graphia Universalis, an anonymous English text of the thirteenth cen- 
tury referred to the Finns and the Lapps as great magicians who could 
bind the wind in a knotted cord which they sold to sailors.? This was 
repeated by the Renaissance cosmographer Olaus Magnus in his His- 
toria de Gentibus Septentrionalibus in 1555.” The association between 
Lapland and magic that could control the elements appears frequently 
in literature of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. Milton wrote 
of the Lapland witches summoning the demonic night-hag who 


when, called 

In secret, riding through the air she comes, 
Lured with the smell of infant blood, to dance 
With Lapland witches, while the labouring moon 
Eclipses at their charms.” 


But the idea that the inhabitants of the far north could control the 
wind was not confined to imaginative literature. Pierre Martin de la 
Martinière” recorded in his Voyages des pays Septentrionaux, a book 
that Locke owned,” how the master of his ship bought a knotted cord 
a “wind knot" from a “necromancer” when they were becalmed off 
the coast of Finland. He untied the first two knots in turn and they 
received good winds that took their ship safely on its journey, but 
when he untied the third knot a storm blew up as though "the whole 
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Heavens were falling down upon our heads.””* Martinière assumed the 
storm was divine retribution for listening to sorcerers The possibility 
that sorcerers could control the wind did not seem incredible to Robert 
Boyle and one of Samuel Hartlib's correspondents sent him a report 
of the Lapland witches in 1652.? Lapland was recognised to be one of 
the subjects studied by the Royal Society. Thomas Shadwell portrayed 
Sir Nicholas Gimcrack the central character of The Virtuoso, the play 
in which he satirised the Royal Society, studying Lapland.” 

Underlying these beliefs about Scandinavia were at least two distinct 
social phenomena. One was the continued tradition of shamanism 
among the Saami reindeer herders and the other was the more conven- 
tional form of witchcraft that featured in witchcraft trials throughout 
Europe in the seventeenth century. Locke's correspondence suggests 
that he was collecting information about both shamanism and witch- 
craft. The exchange between the two men shows that Locke did not 
only make use of published sources, but questioned travellers them- 
selves when opportunity arose. 

Allestree replied that he knew nothing about witches because there 
were none in Stockholm and he did not want to travel out of town. 
Even though it was June, the weather was still extremely cold, confin- 
ing “us poore tender chickens" to the house.’ He promised to send 
Locke a report of the latest witch trial when he could get hold of it. It 
was forbidden to publish the report for fear that the 


...Silly commonalty which will still be reading them, oft phansy's from 
thence things tending to its own prejudice. 


He did, however, send Locke two drawings showing the customs of the 
Laplanders including how they worshipped “old nick". He also recom- 
mended a History of Lapland, probably that of Scheffer, but thought 
that Locke would get it more easily in England, since it had just been 
published at Frankfurt. This book was to appear in many languages 
and became highly influential in forming educated views of the Saami. 
Shortly after Allestree's letter, John Fell, the Dean of Christ Church, 
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financed the translation of Scheffer's book into English, making it the 
first anthropological book to be published by the university press.” 
Locke bought the 1678 French edition of Scheffer, while he was in 
France. He did not have the 1674 Oxford edition. 

By the time of the next letter Allestree had got hold of an account 
of a Swedish witchcraft trial, which he thought contained 


As extravagant storyes as ever were told in a chimney corner by an old 
woman in winter nights in England.? 


He had been unable to get it translated into English. He does not seem 
to have sent it to Locke, but it may have been the one that appeared 
in Joseph Glanvill's Saducismus Triumphatus. 'The bearer of the draw- 
ings, Allestree thought, would be able to tell Locke all he wanted to 
know about witches, since he was from Norway where "the witches 
are as learned as in Lapland.”** Locke seems to have sent a copy of the 
drawings, probably made by his servant Sylvester Brounover, to his 
friend William Charleton, from whom they passed to the collection of 
Hans Sloane.” A similar engraving appears in Pitt's English Atlas. 


Saami Reindeer Herders 


The pictures are panoramas, one showing a summer scene [figure 2] 
and the other a winter scene [figure 3]. In the summer scene, Christian 
Laplanders are shown being married in church, groups of people are 
engaged in various crafts such as making baskets and drawing wire, 
a child is shown suckling from a reindeer and a couple are sleeping 
in a conical hut. In the winter scene, Laplanders are bringing furs to 
a commissioner's tent in payment of taxes. The picture attempts to 
illustrate the management of reindeer. One is shown pulling a sleigh, 
while a man gelds a reindeer with his teeth and another is depicted 
whispering instructions into a reindeer's ear, which was the way 
the Lapps were believed to guide them. Elsewhere in the picture, a 
Lapp hunts on skis with a bow. Pagan Laplanders are shown making 
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sacrifices to their gods while, in one corner of the picture, a man is 
lying in a trance under a drum as the devil, in the form of reindeer, 
beats it. The two pictures are in many ways naive, but they are an 
attempt to illustrate what was known, or believed, about the economy, 
customs and practices of the Laplanders. 

In his next letter Allestree again recommended Scheffer's account 
of the Lapps which he regarded as particularly reliable because it had 
been written on the basis of material out of the Kings own library, and 
the most authentick papers of that nature.” 

He had so far been unable to the meet the magistrate who had 
judged the recent witch trials because he was still in the country, but 
Allestree hoped to be able to gather some first hand information from 
him when he returned. Locke received the illustration of Laplanders, 
but some Lapp boots that Allestree sent him were lost when the ship 
carrying them sank.” In his next letter, Allestree joked that, although 
their makers were reputed to be witches, the boots must have been 
honest, since they sank.” It was a reference to the grim custom of 
"swimming a witch" that was in use in England in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, and was still being practiced in mob violence against suspected 
witches until a much later date.? Locke seems to have sent Allestree 
an account of Scandinavia, probably Pierre Martin de la Martiniére’s 
New Voyage into the Northern Countries. Allestree thanked him for 
it and said that he thought it was reliable because many things in it 
were confirmed by his own experience which made him think the rest 
might be trustworthy too. By this time, Allestree had ventured out of 
Stockholm and met some Saami at their summer camp. He described 
a duel he had seen fought between two of the men, but had learned 
nothing more about their shamanistic practices. The man from whom 
he had hoped to get some information had gone with the army into 
Germany. 


It was proving difficult for Allestree to get reliable material on witch tri- 
als. He wrote explaining the problem. 
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And you cannot conceive, how closely they keep up all relations of that 
nature here, much apprehending the hurt they might do, if once divulg'd 
among the common people.” 


In April 1675 Allestree got hold of a report of a trial that had taken 
place the previous year and he hoped to have it translated into English 
within the week. He asked a Swedish acquaintance to translate it, but 
the man refused, because it frightened him so much. Allestree was not 
able to speak to the trial judge himself because he was up country, but 
had spoken to someone who had “discours’d the thing at large with 
him." This informant told Allestree that the judge did not think any 
of the accused was really possessed by the devil, but that their behav- 
iour proceeded 


...from a distemper’d brain, ill-diet, and a constant conversation amongst 
themselves wherein they prepossesse their phansies with the discourses 
of Devils and witchcraft. The pretended possess'd are generally young 
children who say the Devil is brought to them, and they bewitch'd by 
old women in the neighbourhood, which they name, who when they 
are both confronted before the judg, talke of a Gent: in pantaloons who 
uses them kindly, of great feasting, of flying about in the aire, and rest- 
ing sometimes upon weathercocks, and such like things as some of our 
students in Bedlam relate. 


Allestree continued 


neither the young nor the old ones do any hurt to man or beast, but are 
a pour silly people who have taken up a very beggery trade. 


In other words, Allestree and his informant saw witchcraft as a physi- 
ological, psychological and social malady produced by environmental 
circumstances, not a crime involving the actual summoning of the 
devil. The problem was one of social order as any instances of wide- 
spread begging might be in early modern society. 

Both witchcraft and shamanism were associated with the country- 
side rather than the town. It was said that the devil could not enter 
Stockholm, Allestree reported to Locke. Now with the weather so 
harsh 


...the great want of provisions in the country I am afraid hath forc'd 
him hither. 
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He had himself observed 


...a great young strapping jade who play'd the possess'd, by howling, 
kicking, sprauling and makeing wry faces 


under his window in Stockholm. As far as Allestree was concerned 
the performance was a confidence trick to elicit alms. Three people 
who were, Allestree thought, in the plot with the supposedly pos- 
sessed woman, attempted to hold her down while a crowd gathered 
and began to sing psalms in an attempt to drive the devil out of the 
afflicted woman. Yet she 


...seem'd not to be fully herselfe again, till most of the company had 
given her monyes, to disposesse her pockets; which had so wonderfull an 
effect, that shee look'd as merrily as if by that means shee had conquer'd 
the Enemy of all mankind. 


A few days later he heard that the woman had been sent to the cor- 
rection house. “I Leave it to you,” he added ironically, “to think how 
well the Devil will like a whipping."? Only Allestree's side of the cor- 
respondence survives so we do not know Locke's opinion on these 
matters, but Allestree does not seem to be responding to any strongly 
expressed contrary opinions on Locke's part. He and Locke seem to be 
in agreement. It is reasonable to suggest that Locke shared Allestree's 
scepticism toward the wave of Swedish witchcraft trials. If this is so, 
then, while Locke's attitude to begging was as robust as that of any of 
his contemporaries, his attitude to consorting with the devil may have 
been more merciful than most in its scepticism. 


Scheffer's History of Lapland 


Allestree's correspondence with Locke raises a number of interesting 
points. Firstly, there is the issue of Saami shamanism, as evidenced 
by the drawing of a Saami drum ritual and trance. Secondly, there 
is the evidence of a belief in witchcraft in what was by then the clas- 
sic European mode that did not include drum trances. The two are 
merged in Allestree's mind, since he refers to the Saami boots, albeit 
jokingly, in the terms usually applied to a witch. They may also have 
been merged in the minds of the Swedish authorities who conducted 
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a number of witch trials that followed the model of other European 
trials of the period as well as hunting down trance drums and pros- 
ecuting shamans. Locke does not seem to have seen a physical example 
of Saami shaman's drum, but Hans Sloane's collection later included 
one [figure 4]. 

Scheffer's History of Lapland would have given Locke the best avail- 
able account of Saami shamanism. To some extent Scheffer was rely- 
ing on the standard accounts of Scandinavia such as that by Olaus 
Magnus and repeated their view that the Laplanders were experts in 
magic.? He tended to relate what he knew of the Scandinavian deities 
to classical models," since this was the only intellectual framework 
he had for paganism, but he could call on a certain amount of first 





Figure4 A Shamans Drum. British Museum AOA SL 1103. 


5 John Scheffer, A History of Lapland, (London, 1704), 119. 
^ Ibid. 53. 
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hand testimony about shamanistic practices among the Saami. He 
approached his subject with a high degree of intellectual detachment 
and curiosity rather than moral opprobrium, providing a remarkable 
account of shamanism that is in many respects confirmed by modern 
anthropological studies of societies living within the Arctic Circle in 
which similar shamanistic practices have been preserved. The shaman 
uses an oval membrane drum in the form of a tambourine on which 
is placed a pointer that moves as the drum is beaten. The membrane 
of the drum is usually painted with figures which the shaman uses for 
divination as the pointer indicates them.* The Turkic speaking peoples 
of Southern Siberia use similar drums to those illustrated in Scheffer's 
book and those in the drawing that Allestree sent Locke.“ Among the 
Saami, the pre-Christian era is referred to as the *drum-time", and the 
period of the religious encounter with Christianity as "the time when 
one had to hide the drums." The seventeenth century was a period 
of coercion and conflict as the church tried to force Saami to give up 
their traditional practices. The drum was seen by the Christians as a 
symbol of Saami paganism. Some of the drums were seized by the 
authorities, while others were too big to move and had to be burned 
on the spot. Persecution peaked in 1688 when a Saami shaman called 
Lars Nilsson was executed for using a drum." 

Scheffer provided several detailed illustrations of drums. They 
appear to be of the Asele type, that is regarded as the oldest of the 
surviving Saami drums.? The Hans Sloane drum, now in the British 
Museum, is also of this type.? The drums are ovoid and divided hori- 
zontally by a double red line with the lower half divided vertically by 
a single line along which appear symbols such as rectangles and circles 
with radiating lines. In the three segments are drawings of animals 
and humans, buildings and nets. Every one of Scheffer's illustrations 


55 Ake Hultkrantz, “The Drum in Shamanism: some Reflections," in The Saami Sha- 
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showed a different selection and arrangement of figures suggesting 
that he was attempting to illustrate actual examples and not repeating 
one generic type of drum or a stereotypic view. The pictures that AI- 
lestree sent to Locke show a drum that was divided into three segments 
in the same way, but the figures that were drawn on it are not detailed 
enough to identify. Scheffer by contrast, approached the drums with 
an anthropological eye as though he was trying to analyse what they 
could tell him about the thought world of the Saami. The meaning 
of the symbols on the drums is uncertain, since most interpretations 
have been made by someone who has never used a drum.” Some have 
interpreted the drawings as a star map,” which is perhaps confirmed 
by the argument that the Saami used in defence of their drums when 
they claimed that they were a kind of compass. Others have argued 
that they represent mythological scenes, or, on the contrary, that they 
are scenes of everyday life such as hunting and fishing.” 

Scheffer reported that the Saami had recognised masters who taught 
shamanic skills and that parents would send their children to these 
masters? According to the Saami someone became a shaman when 
they met a demon that taught them a song by which they could sum- 
mon it in future. When they were under the influence of their demon 
they remained alone in the woods not eating or drinking and speak- 
ing to themselves. They might remain in this state, he said, for up to 
six months.” This description of the behaviour of a shaman seems to 
correspond to the observations of modern anthropologists who have 
noted that a shaman is often someone who shows signs of mental ill- 
ness.” John Tornaeus, a minister who provided much of Scheffer's 
information about Saami shamanism, described how one shaman 
had given up his drum, but although he no longer used it he still saw 
visions to such an extent that he did not know how to make use of his 
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eyes.” The picture Scheffer presents of the Saami inhabiting a world 
populated by spirits is similar to anthropological reports of “the hid- 
den people” to whom Icelanders traditionally attribute accidents and 
mishaps.” 

Scheffer was clearly describing a phenomenon that was very differ- 
ent from conventional European witchcraft of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. While similar social tensions might underlie witchcraft in many 
societies the witch hunts of early modern Europe were a unique phe- 
nomenon.” Some parallels exist between shamanism and rare cases 
of European witchcraft beliefs, such as those reported in the Friuli 
district of Italy, where people known in the local dialect as benandanti 
went into cataleptic states in which they claimed that their spirits left 
their bodies and travelled about the country.? The Friuli cases were 
the exception among European witch trials of the period. Generally 
speaking, European witches conformed to the Christian notions of 
demonology that formed the basis of their interrogations.” The trials 
helped to form the image of witches as people who had made a pact 
with the devil from whom they derived their magical powers, includ- 
ing that of flight, who held sabbats at which they engaged in feast- 
ing and orgiastic rites often parodying those of Christianity, and were 
associated with bewitching children and child sacrifice.“ 


Sociological Explanation 


Locke's correspondence with Allestree suggests that he and Locke were 
among those who were beginning to look for sociological explanations 
of such phenomena. What is apparent from Allestree's letters is that 
he was not as credulous of reports of witchcraft and the supernatural 
as Glanvill and More. He was prepared to see what others regarded as 
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demonic possession as the result of poverty and hunger. The account 
given by the supposedly bewitched children of the feasts they enjoyed 
at the devil's house that consisted of the simplest food seem to bear 
out the idea that the Swedish witchcraft trials were associated with 
economic hardship. The children were identified as being bewitched 
because they were weak and prone to fits. Climatic conditions seem 
to have been particularly harsh at this time. Allestree commented in 
several letters on the extreme cold in Sweden during his stay. In one 
letter he reported that 


The young Lord Douglas going abroad the other day with the King, Had 
his brains perfectly frozen, who after a phrensy fitt, and a violent accesse 
of the feavour dy'd mad.® 


Locke and Allestree were exploring the subject of witchcraft and magic 
in the spirit of natural philosophy. Opinion had not yet entirely shifted 
against the validity of magic as a means of acting on the natural world. 
Sailors were still buying wind knots, doctors might use sympathetic 
magic, and educated people were prepared to countenance the pros- 
ecution of supposed witches, but, at the same time, a conception of 
witchcraft as a social, rather than a psychical phenomenon, was begin- 
ning to emerge. Locke's correspondence reflected this latter trend. 


€ Joseph Glanvill, (1682), 489. 
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CHAPTER FOUR 


MERCHANTS OF LIGHT: LOCKE AND UTOPIA 


It might be said that at all times and all places there has been a utopian 
impulse to imagine a perfect society set in the distant past of a golden 
age, a far off place, or the future,’ but the modern tradition of utopia- 
nism began with Thomas More's Utopia. Utopia proved to be the first 
landfall in a whole archipelago of imagined ideal societies based upon 
reason. It was a tradition that emerged in close association with the 
development of travel literature. 

From More onwards, the published accounts of trans-oceanic voy- 
ages influenced utopian literature and the influence was not only one 
way. A number of travel writers reflected the influence of utopian lit- 
erature to the point that they presented non-European societies in an 
idealized form as though they were utopian societies. The effect is a 
disconcerting one for the modern reader as travel writers try to make 
real places sound like utopias and creators of fictional utopias copy 
the manner of travel writers. As a result, early modern travel litera- 
ture often refuses to resolve itself into either solid fact, or the explic- 
itly fictional. Fact and fiction tend to shade into one another making 
travel literature seem a strange and unreliable hybrid and apparently 
undermining any claim to objectivity in travel literature. Locke's travel 
books are no exception. The books he chose for his library and cited in 
his published works are certainly no less utopian, and perhaps in some 
respects more utopian, than most travel literature. We need to exam- 
ine this utopian dimension of travel literature if we are to understand 
how Locke used this material and how it influenced his work. We will 
begin at the beginning of this tradition with Thomas More. 

More's Utopia lay in the Atlantic. It was a location that paid hom- 
age to Plato's Atlantis, but was also a response to the first voyages to 
America. Raphael Hythlodaeus, More's fictional traveller was supposed 
to be one of the 24 sailors set ashore by Amerigo Vespucci on his 
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fourth voyage to America in 1504? Vespucci’s works were, according 
to More, “common reading everywhere" in 1517? Vespucci was not 
More's only source of knowledge about America, since his brother-in- 
law, John Rastell, had sailed there,* but his choice of Vespucci as his 
navigator would merit a book to itself because the Italian's career is 
so controversial. Where Vespucci is concerned it is difficult to detach 
fact from fiction, and self aggrandisement from outright fraud. More 
adopted an ironical tone in Utopia, and it may be that his use of Ves- 
pucci’s name was part of his humorous style. He may have known 
that doubt had been cast on the veracity of at least one of Vespucci's 
voyages. Hythlodaeus name means ‘purveyor of nonsense or gossip’ 
in Greek, which was a fact that would have been known to only a 
select few humanist scholars, since, while all educated people knew 
Latin, most of them did not know Greek. Associating Hythlodaeus 
with a fraudulent travel writer might have been another joke for the 
humanist cognoscenti intended to indicate that the whole book was an 
elaborate joke.° 


Amerigo Vespucci 


Equally, citing Vespucci’s name might have been an attempt to asso- 
ciate his fictional island with one of the best known of the early 
explorers. Vespucci’s accounts of his voyages were much more widely 
circulated than those of Columbus because of his connections with 
the Medici, and because of the links between Florentine and German 
humanist scholars such as the geographer Waldseemuller. After the 
publication of Vespucci’s Four Voyages in 1507, in which he described 
the mainland of America for the first time and identified it as a hith- 
erto unknown continent which was not part of Asia, as Columbus 
believed, Martin Waldseemuller named the new continent in hon- 
our of Vespucci. Since we still refer to America and not to Columbia 
perhaps More’s choice was appropriate. He was placing his island in 
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geographical proximity to the newly discovered continent that was 
reshaping Europeans' understanding of the world and their place in 
it. At the same time, he was placing Utopia intellectually by identifying 
it as part of the humanist tradition to which Vespucci belonged to a far 
greater extent than the ill-educated Columbus. Vespucci was educated 
by his uncle the platonic philosopher Giorgio Antonio Vespucci, who 
taught many Florentine nobles. He became a steward in the house- 
hold of Lorenzo di Pierfrancesco de' Medici and was attached to the 
Florentine embassy to Louis XI of France before he went to Spain as a 
merchant, where he played a part in fitting out Columbus's 1492 voy- 
age. Vespucci claimed to have made his own first transatlantic voyage 
in 1497 and to have set foot on the mainland. This was one year before 
Columbus's coasted along the mainland in 1498. The claim is dubi- 
ous because it so neatly predated Columbus's voyage, giving Vespucci 
precedence in the discovery of the new continent. While Vespucci's 
later voyages are confirmed from other sources this first voyage was 
attested by no one else. 

Vespucci's style was erudite and sprinkled with humanist imagery 
and classical references. Remarks like “as Pliny said to Maecenas" seem 
like a gratuitous display of learning, but his education made the revo- 
lutionary nature of the new geographical discoveries clear to him. He 
knew that no ancient author had any knowledge of the new land that 
had been discovered, and that it was a previously unknown continent 
which could not be fitted into any accepted view of the world. Ves- 
pucci the humanist was the most suitable navigator to convey Hyth- 
lodaeus, who preferred Greek rather than Latin authors, to the New 
World. His comments on the Native Americans offered an imagina- 
tive stimulus to More in creating his Utopia. Vespucci commented, 
"their manner of living I judge to be Epicurean" and noted that "their 
dwellings are in common" and like the Utopians, 


The wealth that we enjoy in this our Europe and elsewhere, such as gold, 
jewels, pearls, and other riches, they hold as nothing; and although they 
have them in their own lands, they do not labour to obtain them, nor 
do they value them.® 
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More was not describing America in Utopia, but his reading of travel 
literature had allowed him to imagine the existence of a society whose 
values and norms were diametrically opposed to those of Christian 
Europe. Utopia was said to lie beyond the Equator and More repre- 
sented this zone in almost medieval terms. If not an impassable bar- 
rier, he described it as a region of “vast empty deserts, scorched with 
perpetual heat,” inhabited by “wild beasts, serpents and men no less 
wild and dangerous than the wild beasts themselves.” Only as they 
passed the Equator and reached a less torrid climate did the travellers 
encounter 


people, cities and towns which not only traded among themselves and 
with their neighbours but even carried on commerce by sea and land 
with remote countries? 


Below the Equator More imagined a counterpart to the northern 
hemisphere where, although the people did not walk upside down as 
Lactantius imagined, values were inverted. More was consciously play- 
ing with the form of travel literature both medieval and modern, but 
twisting it to meet his own purpose of a discussion of social values and 
organization. He noted 


We made no inquiries, however, about monsters which are the routine 
of travellers' tales. Scyllas, ravenous Celaenos, man-eating Lestrygonians 
and that sort of monstrosity you can hardly avoid, but to find govern- 
ments wisely established and sensibly ruled is not so easy.'? 


These were the monsters than populated the medieval world maps on 
which there had been no Utopia except for Paradise itself, which lay, 
as everyone knew, on a raised mound at the farthest point east of the 
landmass that made up Europe and Asia. If Utopia still reflected many 
of the geographical preconceptions of the medieval world-view, it was 
entirely new in locating an ideal society, not in a pre-lapsarian Garden 
of Eden, but in the contemporary world. Man's life in the Paradise 
garden was a divinely ordained condition and one which could not 
be regained this side of the grave, but More's Utopia was a human 
society built by mortal men and organised according to reason rather 
than divine law or revelation. In that respect, it was a concept as new 
as Vespucci's new continent. 
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It is possible to debate at length what More himself had in mind 
when he wrote Utopia. He may have been writing within an essen- 
tially medieval tradition and holding up his Utopians to ridicule in an 
attempt to show the limits of unaided human reason rather than genu- 
inely attempting to present an ideal alternative to his own society." 
There are certainly features of his story that are distinctly medieval, 
such as his picture of the Equator, but in general it is difficult to sus- 
tain a case for Utopia representing a medieval outlook because More 
criticized so many assumptions that were nearly universal in medieval 
social theory. For example, he rejected any idea that inequality was a 
necessary feature of society, and boldly asserted that only equality was 
consistent with justice." More's Utopians had no place for the nobil- 
ity, magnificence, splendour and majesty that went with the medieval 
social hierarchy. If he appeared to criticize them for this it was with a 
sense of irony as he turned honorific terms into pejorative ones." 


Young Utopians and Old Italians 


Whatever More's own intentions may have been, within a century 
of the publication of Utopia the business of dreaming up imaginary 
worlds became an appropriate activity for European literati.^ John 
Donne was the first to use ‘utopian’ in the modern sense as an adjec- 
tive describing an ideal society when he wrote to Sir Henry Wotton of 
“Utopian youth grown old Italian”. Robert Boyle used it in this sense 
in a letter to Samuel Hartlib, to whom he wrote 


We shall endeavour to freight our letters with many utopian intelli- 
gences, to express at least this way the very good will which we bear 
towards all manner of ingenuities.!* 
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In 1602 Tommaso Campanella wrote his City of the Sun Before it was 
generally published in 1623, Johann Valentin Andreae brought out his 
Christianopolis in 1619. Francis Bacon's New Atlantis was published in 
1627, shortly after he died. Samuel Hartlib produced his Description 
of the Famous Kingdome of Macaria in 1641, and Samuel Gott wrote 
Nova Solyma in 1648. James Harrington's Oceana was published in 
1656. Locke himself made notes for a utopia named Atlantis, although 
he never published one." 

The traveller's account became the accepted way of presenting a uto- 
pia.^ Many of the utopias published in the course of the seventeenth 
century take the form of a traveller’s tale like More’s Utopia. Cam- 
panella was on the mythical Taprobane which his Genoese sea-cap- 
tain described to the Grand-master of the Knights Hospitaller. Bacon’s 
unnamed traveller came upon the island of Bensalem “in the midst of 
the greatest wilderness of waters in the world” as he was sailing from 
Peru to China.” The form of the seventeenth century utopia reflects 
the influence of More and the continuing influence of travel litera- 
ture, which showed that the specific forms of social organization, the 
peculiar beliefs and customs of Europe were not universal. Utopian 
literature became increasingly identified with millenarianist trends of 
thought or revolutionary movements, such as that of Masaniello in 
Naples in 1647 and the Diggers in England, because it encouraged the 
conception that society was man-made and could be reformed. Hartlib 
hoped that his utopia, Macaria, could be actually constructed in the 
Bermudas.” The Spanish Erasmian Vasco de Quiroga was inspired by 
More’s Utopia to set up settlements for Native Americans in Mexico, 
where he hoped they would be protected from enslavement by the 
colonists.” Utopia had taken on a life of its own that perhaps went 
beyond More's original intentions. 
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America, where land seemed to be held in common and some societies 
had no states, kings or fixed rulers and China, where a well-ordered 
society existed without any knowledge of the Christian God, encour- 
aged the view that utopian societies could exist in reality. Already with 
Montaigne, who was writing in the 1570s, the idea of Native Amer- 
icans offering a criticism of European social inequality was strongly 
developed. He described a meeting between the child-king Charles IX 
and some Tupinamba from Brazil who said 


they thought it very strange, that so many tall men wearing beards, 
strong, and well armed, who were about the king (‘tis like they meant the 
Swiss of his guard) should submit to obey a child, and that they did not 
rather choose out one among themselves to command. Secondly (they 
have a way of speaking in their language, to call men the half of one 
another), that they had observed, that there were among us men full and 
crammed with all manner of commodities, while, in the meantime, their 
halves were begging at their doors, lean, and half-starved with hunger 
and poverty; and they thought it strange that these necessitous halves 
were able to suffer so great an inequality and injustice, and that they did 
not take the others by the throats, or set fire to their houses.? 


Jean de Léry, the French Protestant missionary who went to Brazil in 
1556, quoted an old Tupinamba man who criticised Europeans for 
their avarice. He wanted to know why the French and Portuguese 
came to cut Brazilwood. He asked if they had no wood in their own 
countries. Léry explained that a man could make himself very rich 
with Brazilwood. Having thought about this for a moment the old 
man asked, “But this man of whom you speak, who is so rich, does 
he never die?" Léry admitted that this was so, but that he would leave 
his wealth to his children. This confirmed to the Tupinamba that the 
French were "great fools" to suffer extreme hardships in crossing the 
ocean so that they could amass wealth for their children. ^Will not 
the earth," the old man demanded, "that nourishes you suffice to nour- 
ish them?”” 
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The image of a Native American condemning the behaviour of 
Europeans, and the contrast between the moral behaviour of the sav- 
age and the immoral behaviour of the supposedly civilized man was 
to become a recurrent one in travel literature. The noble savage had 
already emerged as a moral philosopher in the sixteenth century in the 
writings of Montaigne and Léry. His career developed in the course 
of the seventeenth century. Locke's contemporary, Dryden gave the 
image its classic form with the lines, 


I am as free as Nature first made man, 
Ere the base laws of servitude began, 
When wild in woods the noble savage ran.” 


Locke reflected the same concept of the noble savage in the Two Trea- 
tises of Government when he advised that the best way to keep the law 
of nature was to follow the example of the inhabitants of the woods 
and forests.” 

While the noble savage was imagined to live in a state of nature 
without cities or commerce and to be protected from acquisitiveness 
by his lack of wealth, it was not only the woods of America that pro- 
vided moral examples. As Europeans began to penetrate the Chinese 
empire from the beginning of the seventeenth century, it seemed to 
be a living embodiment of a utopian society in that it appeared to 
be a highly sophisticated civilisation based entirely on the precepts 
of reason rather than the tenets of a revealed religion as Europeans 
believed their own society to be. If the Chinese, as many observers 
thought, achieved higher standards in government, the administration 
of justice, education, town planning, agriculture and manners than 
Europe it was a testament to the power of reason and an indictment 
of Europeans who had the added advantage of Christian revelation, 
but had failed to produce so perfect a social order. Just as Jonathan 
Swift thought the Houyhnhnmns should send missionaries to civilize 
Europe” Leibniz seriously suggested that Chinese missionaries would 
aid the progress of natural philosophy in Europe.” 


^ John Dryden, The Conquest of Granada. (In the Savoy, 1672), Part 1. Act 1. Sc. 1. 

? John Locke, Two Treatises of Government, ed. Peter Laslett (Cambridge: Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1988), 183 (II. i. 58). 

?$ Jonathan Swift, Gulliver's Travels, (London: Penguin Books, 1985), 343. 

7 Joseph Needham, Science and Civilization in China, vol. 2 (Cambridge: Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1969), 502. 
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China 


Arriving home from missionary work in China, the Domincan 
Domingo Fernández Navarrete? was struck by the waste land and 
deserted villages he observed in Spain. He was acutely aware of the 
change that had taken place in the 30 years he had been away, and 
set out to make his account of China a call for economic and political 
revival.” The political anarchy and economic decline that he perceived 
in Spain under the ineffectual Charles II seemed to him a sad contrast 
with China's well ordered and prosperous condition under an appar- 
ently paternal emperor. He became a part of a group of reformers 
around Don John of Austria, the king's illegitimate elder half-brother, 
who attempted to introduce modern science and philosophy into Spain 
as a means of checking its perceived decline. Navarrete's Tratados, in 
which he describes his journey to China, was dedicated to Don John 
and was conceived as a means of making veiled criticisms of Charles 
II and the coterie of Jesuits who surrounded him and his mother, the 
queen-regent. Navarrete ignored the unpleasant and negative aspects 
of Chinese society in order to make his utopian picture more perfect 
and to make the contrast with Spain sharper. 

He compared China to the Promised Land and regarded all other 
accounts of the country as 


but a meer Sketch of the Original. The Empire of China has such plenty 
and even superfluity of all things that it would take up many volumes to 
treat of them in particular.? 


It was the productivity of Chinese agriculture that impressed him 
most, as it was to impress other Europeans. He attributed this to the 
role of the emperor in encouraging cultivation and ensuring that the 
peasants were not overburdened with taxation. He reported that 


The Chinese say the principal Care of Emperors ought to be for the 
Husbandmen, and to allow them as large Privileges as may be, because 
all the Empire subsists by their Labour and Sweat.*! 


8 See Appendix: Locke's Books and Chapters 10 and 12. 

? Francisco Domingo Navarrete, The Trials and Controversies of Friar Domingo 
Navarrete, 1618-1686, ed. J.S. Cummins (Hakluyt Society, Cambridge University 
Press, 1960), 195. 
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While peasants in the Spanish empire were overburdened with taxes 
and the land left uncultivated as a result, Chinese emperors protected 
the peasants. Without directly criticising Charles II he held up the 
example of the Chinese Emperor Wén-Ti, who 


was a great lover of the Husbandmen, and of all those that broke up 
the ground to sow; he used to forgive them all their taxes for the first 
years, and then make the Duties easy. This is a good Provision and form 
of Government in order to make Provisions plentiful in the land. And 
he used to set great Store upon being the Father and Shepherd of his 
Subjects. 


As a result, “There is not a foot of waste Land in all China."? The 
Chinese emperor was seen as a benign paternal figure, like the founder 
of Utopia. According to Navarrete, China was not only an ideal as far 
as its political organisation was concerned, but in the social behaviour 
and moral values of its people. Nowhere was this more pronounced 
than among the empire’s soldiers. In Europe, soldiers devastated fields 
and robbed civilians as they marched through friendly countries, but 
in China Navarrete reported that soldiers conducted themselves in a 
polite and orderly manner. His experience of passing an army was so 
pleasing that 


I said, and still say the same, that I had rather go through two Armies of 
Tartars, than one of ours.... Daily I am confirm'd in this opinion, for its 
no small shame to us to see the Heathen so much in advance of us and 
daily we experience Barbarities from our own, which are quite alien to 
those Infidels who are call’d ‘inhuman’ and ‘barbarians’ in Europe.** 


Navarrete’s was one of the books Locke thought of highly enough to 
have included in Awnsham Churchill’s collection of travels, for which 
it was translated for the first time. The travel book of which he seems 
to have been most fond had the most highly developed utopian ten- 
dency of all the travel literature in Locke’s library. It was Garcilaso 
de la Vega’s Royal Commentaries of the Inca in which Garcilaso gave 
an account of Inca history, the conquest of Peru and the subsequent 
civil war among the conquerors. So strong are the parallels with uto- 
pian literature that the Royal Commentaries has been called a utopian 
novel.” 


32 Ibid. 78. 
55 Ibid. 161. 
** Ibid. 145. 
35 Zamora, 129. 
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The Incas 


Garcilaso saw the Incas through utopian eyes? and used the tradi- 
tional stories he learnt in his mother's house to present Inca society as 
a perfect community. He told how the first Incas were a brother and 
sister sent by the Sun to teach the people how to till the fields, live in 
houses and raise animals. They provided open-air meals for the people 
that gathered round them at Cuzco. Later Incas reflected this tradition 
in distributions of food and clothing to the people.” Garcilaso stressed 
the paternalistic nature of Peruvian society under Inca rule. The first 
Incas had told their successors to treat their subjects with mercy and 
justice like a good father.** Although the society was hierarchical rather 
than egalitarian, no one went without food, clothing or shelter. Each 
family was given a measure of land which was increased with every 
child they had. No one bought and sold land. Water for irrigation was 
shared equally, irrespective of rank. The land of widows and orphans 
was tilled by other villagers on their behalf, as was the land belonging 
to soldiers on campaign. The land of the poor was always tilled first 
along with that assigned to the Sun, while the land of the Inca was 
tilled last. The only tribute required from the people was that of work- 
ing on the land of the Inca and the Sun”. The Inca supplied wool or 
cotton according to the climate to the ordinary people to make clothes 
every two years. As a result 


all that was required for human life in the way of food, clothes, and 
footwear was available to all, and no one could call themselves poor or 
beg for alms.” 


With its temple of the Sun at Cuzco, Garcilaso’s account of pre-con- 
quest Peru bore more than a passing resemblance to Renaissance uto- 
pias such as Campanella’s City of the Sun. As in all utopias Garcilaso 
envisaged the application of reason producing an ordered society, 
which met the material needs of the entire people, leaving no one in 
poverty as was the case in Europe. 


*é Frank E. Manuel, "Towards a Psychological History of Utopia,” in Utopias and 
Utopian Thought, ed. Frank E. Manuel (Boston: Condor Books, 1965), 72. 

? Garcilaso de la Vega, el Inca, Royal Commentaries of the Inca, trans. H. Liver- 
more, (Austin: University of Texas Press) 44. 
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Garcilaso's rosy view of the Inca empire might be in part the result 
of his own nostalgia and that of his dispossessed relatives who told him 
stories about it as a child, but he was also a highly educated humanist 
scholar who could draw on the utopian tradition.* Like the Utopians 
the Incas, according to Garcilaso managed to arrive at a monotheistic 
religion on the basis of natural reason alone.? Community of property 
provided the basis for a society among the Incas in which, like Utopia, 
there was no poverty or the vices associated with it. Garcilaso envis- 
aged Inca Manco Capac as playing a similar role to that of Utopus, 
the founder of More's Utopia, both put an end to barbarism by their 
wise dispensations.“ The Royal Commentaries can be understood as an 
attempt to make Utopia into an historical entity. Contained in the 
Commentaries was an implied criticism of the Spanish conquest and 
an attempt to make Inca civilization sympathetic and understandable 
to a European audience.” 


Utopias and Natural Philosophy 


All travel writers had to deal with this problem to some extent because 
they were writing in the context of an almost automatic prejudice 
against non-Christian societies so that their utopian perspective per- 
haps served to correct a general societal bias. Early modern travel lit- 
erature seldom offers what we would think of as a straightforward, 
empirical account of an alien society, since in many cases the writer 
was attempting to show the society he was describing in the best pos- 
sible light, and was inclined to idealize it rather than paint a warts 
and all picture. While there are writers in Locke's library who describe 
indigenous people with distaste, Thomas Gage is one of them, Locke's 
collection of travel books is heavily weighted towards the favourable 
accounts. His scientific training with Boyle, who was himself influ- 
enced by the utopian writings of Campanella and Andreae, may have 
pointed him in this direction. The utopian strand in travel literature 


4 Zamora, (1988), 130. 
42 Ibid. 139. 
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can in this sense be seen as part of the outlook of early modern natural 
philosophy. If it does not match up to our modern model of scientific 
objectivity neither does alchemy, which made up such a large part 
of the scientific work of Locke and his contemporaries. Just as the 
transformation of base metal into gold was credible in the seventeenth 
century so it seemed possible to them that an ideal society based on 
reason might exist just over the horizon. 

We have become accustomed to think of utopias as unrealistic fan- 
tasies, but this was probably not the case for Locke. Utopian thought in 
this period might best be understood as a way of thinking about soci- 
ety in which different forms of social organization, their consequences 
and their relative merits could be examined without the danger inher- 
ent in criticizing the writer's own society. Utopias provided simpli- 
fied models of how society might work at a time when the dynamics 
and structural organization of existing societies remained opaque and 
impenetrable. Laying bare the inner workings of society, when it was 
widely accepted that the form of social organization found in Western 
Europe was divinely ordained, was an intellectually difficult and politi- 
cally dangerous enterprise. Not only might there be political conse- 
quences if a writer appeared to criticize the existing political and social 
order, but it required a mental leap to develop the intellectual concepts 
needed to analyze forms of social organization that had always been 
taken for granted. Other areas of science were able to develop with the 
help of mechanical devices such as the microscope, the telescope, the 
barometer, clocks, pendulums and the air pump, or through the study 
of human and animal bodies by means of dissection, and through the 
development of mathematical techniques such as the calculus, but 
thinking about society remained locked into traditional patterns. 

This is not to say that seventeenth century scientists were indiffer- 
ent to social questions. They were not. Science was for them a way 
of improving social conditions by eliminating disease and increasing 
productivity. Bensalem in Bacon's unfinished utopia— The New Atlan- 
tis—was explicitly associated with science and technology in a way 
that More's island of Utopia had not been. More's Utopians had based 
their society on reason, but Bacon developed this aspect of utopian 
literature by making his New Atlantis a rational scientific society. The 
inhabitants of Bensalem, the city at which Bacon's travellers arrived, 
had an elaborate system of scientific research and applied technology 
centred in the House of Salomon. The fellows of Salomon's House 
observed the heavens, could produce artificial life forms, had engines 
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that were faster than a bullet, submarines and flying machines." They 
did not trade for spices, gold or jewels, but only for enlightenment. 
Every twelve years two ships were sent out with three fellows of Salo- 
mon's House on board known as merchants of light, who, disguised 
as inhabitants of other countries, secretly gathered information from 
the rest of the world.” 

If Bacon's engines and artificial life forms seem fantastical it is only 
because his grasp of how far the science of his day remained from 
achieving such things was limited. He saw the problem as essentially 
one of gathering knowledge together in a series of natural histories 
which would make improvements in technology on this scale, and the 
increased prosperity that would follow, possible. His New Atlantis may 
not be so far removed from his Novum Organum which he presented 
to King James I as a programme for the improvement of learning that 
would require royal patronage if it was to be successful, or the idea for 
a college which he discussed in a letter to Burleigh. 


Social Improvement 


Other utopias are often fairly straightforward programmes for social 
improvement. Gabriel Plattes' imaginary traveller hoped to use the 
experience of his long travels to impart knowledge of social reform 
to the English Parliament for the public good. On his travels he had 
seen the kingdom of Macaria. The name was taken from an island that 
More had described as being near Utopia, where 


...the King and the Governours doe live in great honour and riches, 
and the people doe live in great plenty, prosperitie, health, peace, and 
happinesse, and have not halfe so much trouble as they have in these 
European Countreyes. 


Macaria was ruled by a great council like a parliament which met 
annually and under which were lesser councils responsible for hus- 
bandry, fishing, trade by sea and new plantations. The traveller then 
listed a series of measures that these councils had enacted that were 
directly applicable to conditions in England such as rewarding inven- 


? Francis Bacon, New Atlantis, (Oxford: University Press, 1999), 138. 
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tive individuals for their discoveries. To emphasize the point that this 
was a practical programme the scholar, to whom he was describing 
this model polity as they walked together in Moor Fields, responded 


I have read over Sr Thomas Mores Utopia, and my Lord Bacons New 
Atlantis, which hee called so in imitation of Plato's old one, but none 
of them giveth mee satisfaction, how the Kingdome of England may be 
happy, so much as this discourse, which is briefe and pithy, and easie to 
be effected, if all men be willing. 


Utopian thought was inevitably associated with millenarianism. Bacon 
himself had referred to the work of collecting natural histories as a 
parasceve, that is to say, a preparation for the last days of the world 
before the return of Christ when the original knowledge that men 
had possessed before the Fall would be restored. With Campanella 
the sense of an approaching millennium was pronounced, but Gabriel 
Plattes explicitly denied that the improvements he was talking about 
had to wait until the Second Coming. He made the scholar raise the 
question by pointing out that 


...many Divines are of opinion, that no such Reformation as we would 
have, shall come before the day of judgement. 


The traveller reassured him that he could show a 


... hundred Texts of Scripture, which doe plainly prove, that such a Ref- 
ormation shall come before the day of judgement.” 


If the objective of reform that Hartlib and his circle were striving for 
was practical and secular it still retained connotations of religious ful- 
filment, as it had done for Bacon, Plattes’ scholar declared 


I am imparadised in my minde, in thinking that England may bee made 
happy, with such expedition and facility.” 


The connection between utopian and millenarian thought remained 
a significant part of the utopias of the later seventeenth century.? To 


°° Gabriel Plattes, A Description of the famous Kingdome of Macaria, (London, 
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think in terms of a divine plan, even when proposing programmes of 
practical reform, remained a part of the consciousness of this period. 

At the most straightforward level, therefore, it is possible to say that 
utopian literature has a social aspect in that it is about the achievement 
of social improvement through the application of reason and science 
to society. For Gabriel Plattes, the transformation of England into a 
happy and prosperous kingdom did not require any major political, 
social or moral changes merely the application of policies designed to 
encourage economic development and eliminate ill-health and pov- 
erty. A society with a better food supply, greater prosperity and health 
would necessarily be happier and be able to attain a state of social 
peace in which conflicts were minimized and order maintained with 
the minimum effort. 


A Sand Box 


But the application of science to society is not the same as the attempt 
to think about society scientifically. The relationship between uto- 
pian thought and the investigation of existing societies or the prepa- 
ration of programmes of reform that involved major social, political 
or economic changes is more complex. Neither Plattes’ utopia, nor 
Bacon's involved such trenchant social thought as More's original 
which had ridiculed wealth, nobility, private property and the values 
of contemporary European society. More's Utopians held their prop- 
erty in common, as did the inhabitants of Campanella, and Andreae's 
Christianopolis. Bacon did not discuss the form of property on New 
Atlantis, although admittedly this might have been because he did not 
finish it, but nor did Plattes, whose text seems to have been completed. 
To some degree therefore it may be that social questions took on a 
reduced role in utopias after Bacon. Perhaps too much should not be 
made of this because Boyle and Hartlib certainly valued Campanella 
and Andreae who were both explicit in giving their utopians common 
property. It may be enough to say that it is not given to everyone, even 
Lord Chancellors, to think so radically and profoundly about social 
questions as More did. Even Thomas More himself did not repeat the 
attempt. His book was the product of a unique historical point, and 
a unique conjuncture in his own life. This was not a line of reason- 
ing that he was to pursue. For whatever reason, the scientific utopia 
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and the utopia as a form of social investigation did not develop at the 
same pace. 

But More's Utopia had indicated certain social questions that were 
to prove crucial to the development social analysis. He portrayed his 
Utopians as rational in their religion, having common property, main- 
taining social equality and honouring work. In Plato's ideal repub- 
lic work had been despised as banausic and unworthy of a genuinely 
free man, since it was associated with a slavish mentality. Similarly, 
all More's Utopians were equal and held their property in common, 
whereas only the ruling elite in Plato's republic were equal and had 
common property, while the majority of the population, who pro- 
vided the labour for the society, were social inferiors and did not 
share the common property of the elite. More's attitude to work and 
social equality distinguished his Utopia from the Platonic tradition to 
which he nonetheless paid homage. Campanella followed the pattern 
of More's Utopia in that all property was held in common. The same 
was true of Andreae's Christianopolis. In both the City of the Sun and 
Christianopolis labour was highly valued and craft skills systematically 
developed. Bacon is not explicit on either property or labour, but the 
emphasis he placed on the application of science and the development 
of technology tend to indicate that, as elsewhere in his writings, if he 
had finished New Atlantis he would have made his Bensalemites praise 
labour and study artisanal skills. 

Utopias were to some degree an experiment in social analysis. They 
were a sand box in which possibilities could be safely explored and the 
consequences of different forms of social organization examined. Or, 
to put it a little more formally, a utopia was a ‘thought experiment.’ 
Within this context, natural philosophers could examine the ques- 
tions that interested them about society. They could consider what 
the component parts of a rational religion might be, the importance 
of manual work and the significance of social rank and the implica- 
tions of social equality. The utopia offered a means of isolating these 
questions and excluding extraneous material. Like the air pump they 
provided an artificially controlled environment in which categories of 
analysis could be developed in a way that would have been impossible 
by examining unaided the far more complex situations that existed in 
real societies that had been built up over centuries of human history. 
Utopian fictions were, in this way, entirely consistent with the outlook 
of the early Royal Society in which the goal of improving society by 
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eliminating social evils such as poverty and disease was always fore- 
most in the minds of its founders. Utopias were at once programmes 
of reform, often intended to be of immediate application, and they 
were to varying degrees experiments in social analysis. 


Reason, Labour and Equality 


When we come to examine travel literature that has a utopian char- 
acter, many of the same preoccupations that we see in utopian litera- 
ture are evident. As has already been said, there is a close comparison 
between Garcilaso's view of Incas religion and Campanella's City of the 
Sun. The two are almost contemporary. Campanella wrote his book in 
1602, although it was not widely published for another twenty years, 
while Garcilaso began The Royal Commentaries of the Inca in 1586, 
and published the first part in 1609. The second part appeared after his 
death in 1616. The inhabitants of Campanella's imaginary city identi- 
fied the sun as the image of God and worshipped God by venerating 
it as a living representative of the Deity. Their seasons were marked by 
the sun's passage through the zodiacal constellations of Aries, Cancer, 
Libra, and Capricorn when festivals were held. They believed that the 
dead returned to the sun. They said their prayers facing the rising and 
setting sun. Their altars were built in the shape of the sun. The sun 
was for them the father of every living thing. Garcilaso told how the 
first Incas were a brother and sister sent by the sun to teach the people 
how to till the fields, live in houses and raise animals.? According to 
Garcilaso, the Incas spoke of the sun as their father and directed their 
prayers towards it because it had created the herbs, plants, trees and 
other objects that were useful to men.^* Their main religious festival 
was dedicated to the sun.” Garcilaso believed that, like the inhabitants 
of the City of the Sun, the Inca kings and their philosophers thought 
that the sun was a visible manifestation of the supreme God, whom 
they called Pachacámac, which he translated as “he who gives life to the 
universe”. The Incas had, therefore, “perceived by the light of nature 
the true supreme God our Lord, the maker of heaven and earth."*? 


5 Garcilaso de la Vega, Royal Commentaries, (1966), 42. 
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A Special Revelation 


For Garcilaso, the arrival of the Incas to teach the people was part of 
a divine plan to prepare the way for the acceptance of Christianity in 
the Americas by means of a special revelation, since 


It has been observed how much prompter and quicker to receive the 
Gospel were the Indians subdued, governed, and taught by the Inca 
kings than the other neighbouring peoples unreached by Incas' teach- 
ings many of which are still today as savage and brutish as before despite 
the fact that the Spaniards have been in Peru seventy years. 


A comparison can be made with Bacon's story of how the inhabitants 
of New Atlantis became Christians by a special act of revelation. It was 
their rationality that had led them to accept the revelation. One of the 
wise men of the House of Salomon interpreted a pillar of light that 
appeared about a mile off the shore of the island as sign from God. He 
could recognize it as such because the fellows of Salomon's House had 
been granted the ability to know the works of God's 


creation, and the secrets of them; and to discern (as far as appertaineth 
to the generations of men) between miracles, works of nature, works of 
art, and impostures and illusions of all sorts.” 


He declared the pillar of light to be the work of God's “Finger and a 
true Miracle" and, he reasoned, since God never worked 


miracles but to a divine and excellent end (for the laws of nature are 
Thine own laws and Thou exceedest them not but upon great cause)® 


the phenomenon must have a profound meaning. The boats of the 
Bensalemites who had gone out to investigate this strange phenom- 
enon had been held by an unseen force until then, but the wise man's 
boat was able to approach the column of light, at which point, it dis- 
integrated revealing an ark or chest of cedar in which were found all 
the books of the Old and New Testament, and a letter from St Bar- 
tholomew who had been told by an angel in a dream to set the chest 
adrift in the sea. The inhabitants of New Atlantis, like the Incas, there- 
fore arrived at a knowledge of the true God by a rational process aided 
by divine revelation. 


5 Ibid. 40. 
* Francis Bacon, The New Atlantis (Oxford: University Press, 1999), 160. 
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Technology and Manual Skills 


The great emphasis that Garcilaso placed on the technological and 
intellectual achievement of the Incas tends also to confirm compari- 
son between his picture of the Inca Empire and utopian literature. He 
explained that the Incas could calculate the solar year, and that near 
the city of Cuzco they had eight towers which acted as observatories 
from which they could work out the summer and winter solstices. 
They used carved stone columns to reckon the equinoxes, according to 
Garcilaso.? He particularly praised their knowledge of arithmetic and 
geometry.” He described the system of keeping accounts by means of 
knotted threads of different colours known as quipus.® Architecture 
was developed to a high level. The fortress of Cuzco was so impressive 
that it 


would be incredible to anyone who had not seen it, and even those who 
have seen it and considered it with attention imagine, and even believe, 
that it was made by enchantment, the handiwork of demons, rather than 
of men.™ 


He described the royal roads, which he thought were “an achievement 
so great as to defy description," and detailed the method of making 
suspension bridges.‘ In this way, Garcilaso conveyed to his readers 
that the Incas were rational people. 

Campanella made the rulers of the City of the Sun skilled in crafts 
since as part of their education all the citizens were trained in trades 
such as shoemaking, cooking, metal-working, carpentry and painting. 
As a result, 


they laugh at us in that we consider our workmen ignoble, and hold 
those to be noble who have mastered no pursuit, but live in ease and are 
so many slaves given over to their own pleasure and lasciviousness; and 
thus, as it were, from a school of vices so many idle and wicked fellows 
go forth for the ruin of the State. 


The inhabitants of the City of the Sun believed that a person who 
had only learned about the world from books and "the dead signs 
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of things" could not understand how God ruled the universe. This 
emphasis on practical skills was characteristic of a number of utopias 
that followed in the tradition of More, whose Utopians eschewed idle- 
ness.” Garcilaso's picture of Inca society is much more hierarchical 
than most utopias, but nonetheless he claimed that even Inca princes 
were required 


to know how to make with their own hands all offensive weapons neces- 
sary for waging war... They also had to make the footwear they used.® 


A grasp of the manual skills involved in making a bow and arrow, 
spear, sling and sandals was regarded as an essential part of an Inca 
youth's education. While not as highly elaborated as the account of 
craft skills in Campanella, the importance which Garcilaso accorded to 
the training of Inca princes in practical crafts cannot have gone unno- 
ticed by European readers, who lived in a society where manual skills 
other than those directly connected with warfare and hunting were 
regarded as unworthy of gentlemen. In this respect, utopian writing 
and Garcilaso's account of the Incas coincided with an ethos of respect 
for craft skills that the members of the Royal Society, Locke among 
them, were keen to encourage. 


Social Equality 


Craft skills were a source of knowledge about the world, but their 
generalized practice by all ranks of society had important social 
implications. The recognition of a certain amount of social equality 
was necessary to overcome the caste distinction between those who 
laboured with their hands and those who enjoyed leisure, or worked 
only with their brains. Damaris Masham remembered Locke as a 
man who could talk to anyone, of whatever social condition, and find 
something appropriate to discuss with them. Yet, living and working 
in the household of the Earl of Shaftesbury, he must have recognized 
and respected social distinctions. This tension between a certain sense 
of equality and the recognition of distinctions of rank is evident in 
much of the utopian and travel literature. Garcilaso described the Inca 
Empire as a hierarchical society, but at the same time stressed that all 
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children, of whatever social rank, were brought up in the same way. 
He explained that in Peru they 


brought up their children in a strange way both Incas and common folk, 
rich and poor, without distinction, with the least possible pampering. As 
soon as the infant was born it was washed in cold water and swaddled 
in shawls. Every morning when it was wrapped up it was washed in cold 
water, and often exposed to the night air and dew... it was said that this 
accustomed babies to cold and hardship? 


Mothers never gave their children out to nurse, but always fed their 
babies themselves until they were weaned at two years of age. 

There are clear echoes of Garcilaso in Locke's advice about child 
rearing, particularly the cold bathing, but also of his conception that 
the children of high social status should be raised like those of farm- 
ers. Whatever distinctions of rank might emerge later in life, Locke 
seemed to think that there should be a certain commonality of experi- 
ence and training in childhood. The desire to raise children without 
pampering did not just relate to their physical development and their 
health, but to their moral and social development. The aim of produc- 
ing an adult capable of conversing with all ranks and conditions of 
society was highly prized by Locke and those with whom he worked, 
not least because it provided access to the practical scientific knowl- 
edge possessed by artisans. Short of some millennial transformation 
of society, of which seventeenth century thinkers were ever hopeful, 
but which had as yet failed to come about, absolute social equality was 
unattainable and remained a utopian fiction where it required that all 
property should be held in common. More, Campanella and Andreae 
all described their utopias in this way. With no private property, and 
hence no differences of wealth, the only social distinctions that could 
exist were based on natural ability. Individuals did not achieve their 
rank because of their wealth and they did not achieve greater wealth 
because of their rank. Poverty was avoided because every citizen had 
access to the necessities of life. 
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Apart from some polite letters to and from William Godolphin Locke 
does not generally discuss utopias,” yet he can be seen as part of the 
utopian tradition through his connections with Boyle and the other 
founders of the Royal Society and through his fascination with travel 
literature written in a utopian manner. He mentions Campanella in 
his notebooks, and may have begun to draft a utopia himself. Under 
the heading "Atlantis" he made a number of notes that seem to relate 
to an imaginary polity. But the place where Locke's utopian outlook 
can be seen most clearly is in his picture of the state of nature." It 
may seem contradictory to say that Locke's conception of the state of 
nature was based on the observations of travellers and to say at the 
same time that it was utopian in character, but the utopian strand in 
travel literature made this entirely possible. There was in reality no 
contradiction involved. In Locke's state of nature all men were equal, 
their society was based on reason, and they all shared a common prop- 
erty in the earth from which they could take what they needed. The 
significant role that Locke accorded to manual work in his conception 
of the state of nature also connects it to the utopian tradition. In one 
of his notebooks he remarked 


In Eutopia every one to be of some handicraft and to be bound, when 
well and at home, to work it at l[east] one hour every day or six hours 
every week.” 


Locke’s attitude to manual work was a consistent one that runs through 
many of his published and unpublished writings. He thought it was 
good for the moral and physical well being of the individual, as well as 
being economically important. If in Utopia he allowed an hour a day 
for work, in the real world he allotted slightly longer suggesting 


Half the day employed in useful labour would supply the inhabitants 
of the earth with the necessaries and conveniences of life, in a full 
plenty.” 
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His Essay on the Poor Law can be seen in the same context. Locke's 
proposals are punitive. The children of the poor caught begging should 
be whipped and set to work in one of the working schools that Locke 
proposed, in which poor children from the ages of 3 to 14 years could be 
taught to spin and knit before being bound apprentice to local trades- 
men or farmers.“ Men found begging in maritime counties should 
be pressed into naval service. Women should be sent to the house of 
correction. For all its abrasiveness, Locke's scheme is not so very dif- 
ferent from the plan put forward by Samuel Hartlib who suggested 
that poor children and adults should be set to work fishing.” Both are 
very much at the practical end of the utopian spectrum and in their 
harshness reflect a growing anxiety among the propertied about "the 
multiplying of the poor” begging outside their own parishes. There 
was nothing inconsistent with writing in a utopian vein and being an 
advocate of the flogging of vagabonds and paupers. 

Locke's conception of the state of nature is at the other end of the 
utopian spectrum in that it is not a programme of practical reform, 
but it gives the same prominent place to manual work. In the state of 
nature 


Though the Earth, and all inferior Creatures be common to all Men, yet 
every Man has a Property in his own Person. This no Body has a right 
to but himself. The Labour of his Body and the Work of his Hands, we 
may say properly are his.” 


Since the labour of his own body was his property it was possible for 
an individual to make things his own private property by mixing his 
labour with them. Unlike any of the other natural law theorists, Locke 
made private property the result of human labour not of agreement 
among men, as Grotius and Pufendorf had argued. It would have 
been impossible, Locke argued, for someone to get the agreement of 
all mankind before he could gather acorns or eat an apple. If universal 
agreement to property was necessary man would have starved to death 
despite the plenty that God had given him.” 
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The limits that Locke set to property also point to a relationship 
between the state of nature and the utopian tradition. Locke argued 
that his theory of property did not allow someone to appropriate as 
much they wanted from the common stock, since 


The same Law of Nature, that does by this means give us Property, does 
also bound that Property too. 


It was permissible to take only as much as one could use before it 
spoilt. The Hartlib circle had the same attitude to the use of property. 
Gabriel Plattes had his Macarians establish a law 


...that if any man holdeth more land than he is able to improve to the 
utmost, he shall be admonished, first, of the great hinderance which it 
doth to the Common-wealth. Secondly, of the prejudice to himselfe; and 
if hee doe not amend his Husbandry within a yeares space, there is a 
penalty set upon him, which is yeerely doubled, till his lands be forfeited, 
and he banished out of the Kingdome, as an enemy to the common- 
wealth.” 


Locke similarly assumed that by making use of land an individual was 
benefiting the whole community and cited the case of Spain, where 
he had heard that a man could claim title to any waste land that he 
brought into cultivation, since he had “increased the stock of corn."?? 
Private property was, therefore, a natural right with which no one else 
had the right to meddle, since it was acquired through the person's 
own labour, but it entailed an obligation to the rest of the community 
not to waste what had been appropriated by taking more than could 
be put to productive use, since that infringed their rights. 


Labour 


The necessity of labour was a mark of God's goodness, according to 
Locke,*! and, like the utopian writers, he made it central to his con- 
ception of society. It gave title to private property and it increased 
the total amount of social wealth. The difference in wealth that he 
perceived between North America and England he attributed to the 
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application of human labour to the land, not to the natural fertility of 
the land or to the character of the people: 


I aske whether in the wild woods and uncultivated wast of America 
left to Nature, without any improvement, tillage or husbandry, a thou- 
sand acres will yield the needy and wretched inhabitants as many con- 
veniences of life as ten acres of equally fertile land doe in Devonshire 
where they are well cultivated.” 


“Improvement, tillage and husbandry” were as crucial to Locke as they 
were to the utopian writers who speculated how science might improve 
agriculture and increase food production. His utopian view of society 
did not therefore stop with the state of nature, but spilled over into 
his conception of civil society. Like the members of the Hartlib circle, 
Locke was an improver who saw the potential of science and technol- 
ogy to increase the general level of prosperity and social well being. 

Labour continued to put “the difference of value on everything”,® 
for Locke even after the invention of money. He was not dazzled by 
the mere accumulation of bullion which most of his contemporaries 
would have thought of as constituting wealth. The emphasis he placed 
on labour in his economic thought was characteristic of the utopian 
tradition so that, while he based his conception of the state of nature 
on conditions that he read about in descriptions of the Americas, he 
did not romanticize that situation but recognized that 


A King of a large and fruitful Territory there feeds, lodges, and is clad 
worse than a day Labourer in England.™ 


It was human industry that gave value to raw materials so that 


Bread is worth more than acorns, Wine than Water, and Cloth or 
Silk than Leaves, Skins, or Moss, that is wholly owing to labour and 
industry.® 


Locke recognized that contained in a loaf of bread was the labour of 
the ploughman, the reaper, the thresher, the baker, as well as that of 
whoever broke in the oxen, smelted the iron and cut the stones used 
in the mill, built the oven and made all the tools used from sowing the 
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corn to baking the bread.*6 Locke has been criticized for taking such 
a disparaging view of the Native North Americans, but, for a man of 
his time and social position, it is probably more worthy of comment 
that he understood so well the contribution of manual labourers to his 
own material well-being. 


Imagine an Island 


What Locke produced in The Two Treatises was not a utopia, although 
he invited his readers to imagine an island "separate from all possible 
Commerce" when he considered the effects of money, reflecting the 
extent to which utopian models had become the accepted method of 
thinking about society. If not a utopia, it was, nonetheless, utopian in 
many significant respects. The priority Locke gave to common prop- 
erty, the fact that every one was equal in the state of nature, their reli- 
ance on reason and, finally, Locke's treatment of labour, all point to a 
distinctly utopian outlook underlying Locke's social theories. 

One of the ways in which Locke departed from the utopian tradition 
points to a major difference between Locke's Two Treatises and the 
utopian model. Almost all utopias relied on a wise ruler or founding 
lawgiver to establish the system by which the inhabitants lived. More 
had Utopus; Bacon had Solamona. Even travel literature reflected this 
tradition of ascribing particular systems of law and social organiza- 
tion to an enlightened ruler. Garcilaso had the children of the sun; 
Navarrete ascribed a similar status to the Chinese emperor. It was a 
classical way of explaining why societies were the way they were to 
identify the characteristic customs and laws as the result of the rule of 
one wise man, such as Lycurgus in Sparta, or Solon in Athens. Locke's 
approach was different. His model of society does not require a wise 
ruler to establish it. He conceived of society as emerging from the 
interaction of its members. In the utopian model everything depends 
on the original dispensation laid down by the founder and society 
works according to a prescribed set of laws. Every aspect of the inhab- 
itants lives, right down to their sexual activities, are controlled by an 
external authority which gives utopias an authoritarian, or even total- 
itarian appearance, to the modern reader accustomed to individual 
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liberties. In this respect we look at utopia through eyes conditioned 
by Locke's social reasoning because, although Locke was influenced 
by the utopian model, he envisaged the state of nature as a condition 
in which men could make bargains and agreements, or choose tempo- 
rary leaders, all without giving up their natural freedom and equality. 
Ultimately they could, if they chose, form a civil society by handing 
their right of exacting justice over to a magistrate. Locke recognized 
that the earliest form of government might be a king," but he still 
saw the establishment of kingship as arising from the consent of the 
people. The best laws and customs were the result of the members of 
society using their reason to understand the law of nature, not of one 
exceptional individual ruler. 

In understanding society as an organic entity that evolved in 
response to the actions of its members, rather than having an identity 
that was established once and for all at some remote historical period 
by a wise founder, Locke went beyond the utopian tradition and began 
to develop the practice of building utopian models into a method of 
analyzing how society worked. He was moving towards a form of 
natural philosophy in which society could become an object of analy- 
sis and understood in terms of the relationship between its members 
and between its members and its social institutions. Locke's prelimi- 
nary attempt at social analysis had still to remain within a theological 
framework because it was not possible for him to imagine humanity 
in any other way than in relation to God, but having once been put 
into the state of nature and handed a spade,* mankind was largely left 
to its own devices. 
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CANNIBALISM AND ABSOLUTISM 


In the Two Treatises Locke quotes a long passage from Garcilaso de 
la Vega's Royal Commentary. Apart from the quotation he takes from 
the theologian Richard Hooker,' it is the longest quotation he uses in 
the entire work, which gives it a certain prominence. The passage is a 
vivid, and rather lurid, description of cannibalism 

In Peru, Garcilaso claimed, 


they had a publick Shambles of Man's Flesh and their madness herein 
was to that degree, that they spared not their own Children which they 
had Begot on Strangers taken in War; For they made their Captives 
their Mistresses and choisly nourished the Children they had by them 
till about thirteen Years old they butcher'd and Eat them.’ 


This would seem to entirely substantiate the suggestion that Locke 
derived a negative view of Native Americans from his reading of travel 
books. Here is Garcilaso denigrating the inhabitants of Peru and Locke 
places great emphasis on it. But as we have already seen in the previ- 
ous chapter Garcilaso did not have a negative view of Native Amer- 
icans. Quite the opposite, he wished to prove the Incas the equals or 
even superiors of the Spanish. Why then did Garcilaso present this 
image of cannibalism if his aim was to idealise the Native Americans? 
The answer is that Garcilaso wrote about American cannibalism in this 
way because he attributed the custom to the pre-Inca inhabitants of 
Peru and credited his own people, the Incas, with abolishing it.’ 
Garcilaso may have had his reasons for writing about cannibalism 
in the way that he did, but Locke's reasons are another matter. Locke's 
choice of Garcilaso's description of cannibalism seems all the stranger 
when it is set against the views of other writers that he had in his 
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collection who moderated their condemnation of cannibalism among 
non-European peoples by attempting to put the practice in its social 
context or by comparing it to the even more reprehensible behaviour 
of Europeans. The matter is not, therefore, a straightforward one and 
we need to examine it a little more closely. 

Montaigne's Essays, a book which Locke owned both in French and 
English, cannot strictly be categorised as travel literature, but in On 
Cannibals he discussed the Tupinamba of Brazil. His knowledge of 
Brazil was extensive. He had a collection of Brazilian artefacts and he 
had himself spoken to Tupinamba, whom he had met in Rouen, when 
they were presented to King Charles IX. He had listened to their music 
and sampled their food. What he could learn from them was obviously 
limited by the language barrier, but he had another source of informa- 
tion, as he explained. 


I long had a man in my house that lived ten or twelve years in the New 
World, discovered in these latter days, and in that part of it where Vil- 
legaignon landed, which he called Antarctic France. 


This was the same colony about which Jean de Léry wrote. The long 
period that Montaigne's man had spent in Brazil suggests that he was 
one of the “Norman interpreters” who lived among the local people? 
Montaigne regarded him as a reliable witness because he was, “a 
plain ignorant fellow, and therefore more likely to tell the truth.”° So 
impressed was Montaigne by what he learnt of the native Brazilians 
from this man that he thought their society was close to that of the 
golden age described by the ancient Greeks and surpassed that imag- 
ined by Plato in his Republic. But the people in this near perfect world 
were in the habit of eating one another. 

Cannibalism had a peculiar horror for Christian Europeans, because 
they believed that the body would be physically resurrected to appear 
before Christ on judgement day. If the corpse was desecrated in any 
way, but particularly if it was consumed, it might jeopardise the soul's 
future in the after-life. Montaigne's response to cannibalism was heavily 
influenced by the experience of the French wars of religion when such 
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atrocities and worse became a feature of a conflict in which neighbour 
was pitted against neighbour. One such incident occurred in Maine in 
1563, where a Huguenot widow, her son, daughters and maidservants 
were tortured, mutilated and robbed. In a final outrage the assailants 
drove pigs into the house to eat the corpses.’ Montaigne seems to be 
referring to this affair in his essay on the Brazilians. The incident was 
all the more shocking for taking place in a period of nominal peace. 
While the intention may have been to rob the household, the character 
of the attack reflected that of the religious massacres that punctuated 
the period, which were often carried out by civilians? and were, no 
doubt, in many cases also motivated by the desire for gain as much as 
religious fervour. The massacres were highly ritualised, often imitating 
Christian rites and were characterised by acts calculated to humiliate 
and shame members of the opposing religion by treating them like 
animals rather than human beings.? 


Montaigne and the Tupinamba 


For Montaigne, the atrocities of the French civil wars were far more 
culpable than the cannibalism of the Brazilians, since, while the sup- 
posedly savage inhabitants of Brazil only ate dead bodies, his fellow 
French men mutilated and tortured living people. Cannibalism as it 
was practised in Brazil, he argued, was not so very different from the 
medical uses to which doctors put corpses. The Brazilians could be 
said to depart from reason by engaging in cannibalism, but less so than 
the French in their conduct during the civil wars. While not defending 
cannibalism, Montaigne put the practice in the context of the social 
and cultural life of the Tupinamba. He did not attempt to impose 
absolute moral standards on the matter, but recognised that cannibal- 
ism was an integral part of Brazilian warfare. Those taken prisoner had 
in the past eaten others in the same situation and the victims accepted 
their fate with an impressive degree of bravery. 

Travellers’ accounts of cannibalism were one of the sources that 
contributed to the growth of a sceptical attitude toward the possibility 
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of knowing objective moral standards without the aid of an authorita- 
tive church tradition. While he remained a devout Catholic all his life, 
no one expressed the new sceptical philosophy more consistently and 
more influentially than Montaigne. Montaigne and his followers were 
the most important influence in the spread of the Pyrrhonian scepti- 
cism associated with Sextus Empiricus.” Retiring from public life in 
1570 to pursue his writing, Montaigne carved lines from Empiricus 
on the beams of his room to inspire him as he wrote the Essays. His 
personal life reflected the fractured religious conditions of the times 
in which he lived. His mother was a Jewish convert to Protestantism, 
his father was a Catholic, and he counted Henry of Navarre the Prot- 
estant leader and Juan Maldonat the Jesuit Counter-reformer among 
his friends. His adult experience was of the religious wars that bitterly 
divided France from 1562 onwards." The uncertain social and political 
conditions in which Montaigne found himself added to the influence 
of travel literature to produce a form of scepticism that was very dif- 
ferent from its ancient forerunner. Rather than producing the sense of 
ataraxia or quietude that the ancients aimed for, early modern scepti- 
cism produced a sense of unease that could only be resolved, as far 
as Montaigne was concerned, by relying on faith and the authority of 
the church. 


Eating People is Wrong...Sometimes 


Locke had another account of cannibalism in the writings of Bar- 
tolomé las Casas. Las Casas' approach to the problem of cannibal- 
ism was different from that of Montaigne. While Montaigne set the 
practice in its social context, Las Casas made a robust defence of both 
cannibalism and human sacrifice. This may seem a strange and inap- 
propriate response in a bishop and Dominican friar, but it was nec- 
essary in his polemic against Juan Ginés de Sepülveda, who argued 
that cannibalism was a cause for a just war against the Native Amer- 
icans. In opposition to Sepülveda, Las Casas argued that even when 
unbelievers killed and consumed infants it did not necessarily justify 
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war, because war would cause the death of many innocents and their 
deaths would become a barrier to the people later accepting Christian- 
ity. In any case, he argued, cannibalism was not very common among 
the Indians and did not involve many people." “In those provinces,” 
according to Las Casas, 


where unbelievers eat human flesh and sacrifice innocent persons, only 
a few persons commit these crimes, whereas innumerable persons are 
not guilty of them, and moreover do not participate in these acts in any 
way...a countless multitude of innocent persons would be annihilated 
under this pretext.’ 


He pointed out that in some situations it was, in any case, lawful to eat 
human flesh. In extreme hunger the Christian could eat someone who 
had died of starvation or who was lawfully condemned to death. The 
sin would be to kill an innocent person, not merely to eat someone 
who was already dead." 

He went further than this and suggested that human sacrifice was 
justified on religious grounds because human life was the greatest sac- 
rifice that man could offer to God and, that since the pagans sincerely 
believed that their gods were the true God, it was only natural they 
should offer human sacrifice.” Las Casas drew a direct parallel with 
Christian European society in which every man owed his life to God. 
If God's honour, Las Casas argued, demanded that someone sacrifice 
their life whoever was chosen by lot would be obliged to accept.!5 “All 
things", Las Casas argued, “even men are owed to God" as was dem- 
onstrated by God's command that Abraham sacrifice Isaac." Equally 
a citizen would be obliged to give his life for the welfare of the state.’® 
If in sacrificing human beings the Native Americans thought they 
could protect their kingdoms they were justified in civil terms. Those 
who participated in such rituals were simply obeying the public law 
and Christians had no right to condemn them. Las Casas was pre- 
pared to argue that cannibalism was defensible in terms of European 
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Christian morality provided that one made allowances for a specific 
cultural context in which it was not specifically prohibited, but had 
come to be regarded as a moral and socially useful act that contributed 
to the well-being of the whole community. 


European Cannibalism 


Locke had, in addition, Léry's account of cannibalism among the 
Tupinamba. Léry claimed that the Tupinamba ate the children that 
prisoners had with the women who were assigned to them as wives 
during their captivity,’ but he specifically denied that they had sham- 
bles? in the manner of European butchers.” He did not attempt to 
justify cannibalism as Las Casas did. Like Montaigne, Léry, who had 
lived through the horrors of the St Bartholomew's Day massacre in 
1572, used his discussion of cannibalism as an opportunity to criticise 
the behaviour of his fellow Frenchmen during the religious wars. The 
Catholic mobs that massacred the Huguenots were, for Léry, worse 
than Tupinamba because they killed “kinsmen, neighbours and com- 
patriots" while in Brazil they killed only enemies. He recounted how at 
Lyon the murderers stripped the fat off the bodies of their victims and 
sold it to the highest bidder, while at Auxerre they grilled and ate a 
human heart. For Léry, however, the atrocities of the French religious 
wars were not a justification for condoning cannibalism, but evidence 
of the iniquity of Catholicism. 

Cannibalism was a horror by no means exclusive to America. Ironi- 
cally, Léry had been in little danger of becoming a victim of cannibal- 
ism when he was in Brazil, but was in far greater danger among his 
fellow countrymen. On his return journey the ship got lost and ran 
out of food. With all provisions eaten, Léry and his companions were 
reduced to eating parrots, rats and leather. The captain resolved to 
draw lots to see who should be eaten, but they were saved from this 
fate when the coast of Brittany came into sight. 
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This was not to be Léry's only experience of starvation and canni- 
balism. Later, he encountered it when he was under siege in the city of 
Sancerre during the religious wars. Cannibalism was, for Léry not really 
a foreign, exotic form of behaviour at all. Like Las Casas, he equated it 
with European practices, but instead of seeing it as an understandable 
form of religious ritual that served a social function, he regarded it as 
an unmitigated evil whether it was to be found in Brazil or Europe. 
With some justification, given his own experience, he concluded, “One 
need not go beyond one's own country, nor as far as America to see 
such monstrous and prodigious things."? Léry attempted to restore 
moral certainty by denying that Brazilian cannibalism was exceptional 
or culturally specific. Where ever it occurred cannibalism was an evil 
and those who thought it was justified, whether they were Tupinamba 
or Frenchmen, were in error. 

Locke did not follow Léry Las Casas or Montaigne in discussing 
cannibalism. He did not have Léry’s personal experience of it or his 
passionate hatred of those who had committed atrocities on his co- 
religionists. Whilst he was no less a dedicated Protestant than Léry and 
in many respects prejudiced against Catholicism, Locke had developed 
a high degree of toleration by the standards of his time. He did not 
use a discussion of cannibalism to take a sideswipe at Catholicism. 
Nor was he, like Las Casas, waging a campaign on behalf of the Native 
Americans and did not feel it necessary to condone cannibalism. But 
nor could he suspend judgement like Montaigne and rely on faith and 
the teachings of the church to establish a fundamental moral code. 

For Montaigne religion lay outside the realm of reason and was 
a matter of faith.” The union of scepticism and fideism became one 
of the main weapons of the counter-reformation in the fight against 
Protestantism since it was possible to use sceptical arguments to cast 
doubt on the Protestant claims to be able to interpret the word of 
God directly from the Bible and to argue that the only way to achieve 
religious certainty was to have faith in the Roman Catholic Church, its 
doctrines and the Church Fathers.“ Gentian Hervet, in his introduction 
to the Latin translation of Sextus Empiricus, hoped that pyrrhonism 
would in this way provide “a new machine of war” against the Calvinists 
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in France.” Montaigne's resolution of the moral dilemma presented by 
cannibalism through faith was not open to Locke. It has been said that 
Locke's style is similar to that of Montaigne^ and certainly Locke had 
his books in his library and those of many of his disciples. Scepticism 
may have influenced him, but for Locke, fideism was not its necessary 
counterpart and blind faith in authority, whether it was political or 
intellectual, did not attract him. Locke was prepared to accept a large 
measure of uncertainty in natural philosophy even at the risk of being 
accused of scepticism, because his doubt was a stimulus to scientific 
investigation and challenged the scholasticism of the universities." 


Sir Robert Filmer and Patriarcha 


Locke refused to rely on authority or faith in politics or religion. His 
Two Treatises of Government was a reply to the Sir Robert Filmer's 
Patriarcha in which he advocated absolute monarchy. When Locke 
quoted the graphic account of cannibalism from Garcilaso de la Vega's 
Royal Commentaries, which described parents eating their own chil- 
dren, he was implicitly drawing an analogy between cannibalism and 
the patriarchal authority that Sir Robert Filmer identified as the natu- 
ral origin of all monarchical power.?* According to Filmer, no human 
beings had ever been born into freedom since, throughout history, 
they had all been subject to the patriarchal authority of Adam from 
which monarchical authority was ultimately derived. Consequently, 
the power of the king was not limited by positive law and it was the 
right of the monarch to interpret the law while Parliament existed only 
by grace of the ruler. 

Originally written in the 1630s, Patriarcha was not published until 
1680, after Filmer's death. Algernon Sydney and Locke's friend James 
Tyrrell both wrote against it. It was feared that, backed by subsidies 
from Louis XIV of France, Charles II was moving towards absolut- 
ism and his brother, who was next in line to the throne, would go 
even further along that same road. Garcilaso's description of children 
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being eaten by their own parents provided him with a powerful image 
with which to counter Filmer's theory. The image came from Peru, but 
Locke was applying it to the England of Charles II. His use of travel lit- 
erature, in this instance, needs to be set in a specific political context. 

The example Locke chose could not help but evoke a sense of dis- 
gust in his readers. Offering meat for sale removed all trace of ritual 
and revealed the act of cannibalism in its starkest form. This was the 
way in which Léry presented the cannibalism practiced against Hugue- 
nots in the religious wars, but not that of the Tupinamba, which was 
presented as a ritual act. Conversely, ritual seems to have been used 
in the French religious wars to protect the perpetrators of violent acts 
from the psychological effects of their actions while their enemies pre- 
sented massacres as atrocities shorn of ritual. 

Locke's use of an extreme image of cannibalism in the Two Treatises 
has to be understood in the context of the political struggle in which 
he and his patron Lord Shaftesbury were engaged at the time. Written 
in the midst of the Exclusion Crisis when Shaftesbury was attempt- 
ing to force Charles II to debar his Catholic brother James from the 
succession, the Two Treatises of Government drew on ethnographic 
material but had the current political situation clearly in view. Locke 
never publicly admitted that he had written the Two Treatises and was 
furious with James Tyrell when he believed that he had revealed his 
authorship of the book about which Locke always maintained a laby- 
rinthine secrecy.? The Two Treatises was first and foremost a political 
book and one that put its author in the line of fire. 


The Busy Mind of Man 


Absolute monarchs were like cannibals who devoured their own chil- 
dren, Locke was implying by quoting Garcilaso. Cannibalism, like 
absolutism was an example of how man's imagination could cause 
him to behave in ways that were far from reasonable. Such extreme 
forms of extravagant behaviour could become established by the force 
of social custom. “Thus far", writes Locke, 
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can the busie mind of Man carry him to a Brutality below the level 
of Beasts, when he quits his reason, which places him almost equal to 
Angels.” 


The sharp distinction that Locke drew between reason and imagi- 
nation was vital to his case. Reason he saw as a God-given faculty 
that reflected the law of nature. It placed man almost on a level with 
the angels partaking in something of the heavenly atmosphere and 
enabling man to interpret God's will. If he set his reason aside and 
relied on his imagination man degenerated into something less than 
an animal because animals were not intended to exercise reason, but 
merely behaved instinctually. Man's imagination was an expression of 
his free will to act in ways contrary to God's purpose. It opened up 
the possibility of the wide variety of customs and beliefs that the travel 
writers observed. Whether by accident or design Locke fell into sea- 
going metaphors as he described man as, 


a Creature, whose thoughts are more than the Sands, and wider than 
the Ocean, where fancy and passion must needs run him into strange 
courses, if reason, which is his only Star and compass, be not that he 
steers by?! 


Should man the moral mariner throw aside his reason he might follow 
any "extravagant project" and the most extreme people would seem to 
be the most suitable leaders of society. 

Such behaviour could, like royal absolutism become institution- 
alised over the course of time because 


when Fashion hath once established, what Folly or craft began, Custom 
makes it Sacred, and ‘twill be thought impudence or madness, to con- 
tradict or question it.” 


Social convention was capable of establishing the most unreasonable 
forms of behaviour, thus accounting for the great multiplicity of prac- 
tices and beliefs that the travel writers had revealed around the world, 
without undermining the concept that there was a common core of 
values, which could be recognised by all reasonable human beings. 
The common core, however, lay at an essential level below the surface 
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appearance, which was characterised by the most extreme and irratio- 
nal forms of behaviour and social practices. 

Nowhere was this more so, Locke argued, than in civilised society 
since, "Government, Religions and Manners"? were established by the 
same process of social convention as cannibalism had been in Peru 
and were no more rational. Locke was putting his own society on level 
with indigenous American societies. His reading of travel literature 
was allowing him to look at his own society from the outside, as it 
were. He did not merely condemn absolutism in terms of the sup- 
posed ancient constitution of feudal England, in the usual Whig man- 
ner, he attempted to develop a universally applicable argument against 
absolutism. Absolute monarchy was not merely wrong in England, it 
was universally wrong. 

Locke advised that one should not have any “Reverence for the 
Practices which are in use and credit amongst Men." A far better 
example could be found in 


the Woods and Forests, where the irrational untaught Inhabitants keep 
right by following Nature, are fitter to give us Rules, than Cities and 
Palaces, where those that call themselves Civil and Rational, go out of 
their way, by the Authority of Example.^ 


The state of nature became, for Locke, a far better model of politi- 
cal organisation than anything offered by the political structures that 
existed in contemporary European society. His reading of travel litera- 
ture played a significant part in the development of this conception. 
But he did not use it simply as a mine of empirical evidence. Instead 
he constructed from it his own distinctive thesis. 
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FROM “STINGING SWARMS OF MISERIES” 
TO A STATE OF EQUALITY AND FREEDOM 


Locke was not born a natural law theorist or an opponent of abso- 
lute monarchy. His distinctive approach to natural law theory and 
his political outlook developed over a number of years. As a young 
man he felt himself born in a storm of conflicting opinion and craved 
the security of absolute rule. Only gradually did he develop his more 
mature view that all human beings were capable of discerning the law 
of nature and able to create their own polities by consent, and justified 
in resisting what they felt to be tyrannical rule. Locke became more 
radical as he grew older. 

Locke’s conception of the state of nature changed over the course of 
time. In his mature writings he took a very positive view of it, but this 
was not the case in his earliest works, where in a passage that has been 
described as “unmistakably cribbed” from Hobbes,’ he characterized 
it as a condition of 


no peace, no security, no enjoyments, enmity with all men and safe pos- 
session of nothing, and those stinging swarms of miseries that attend 
anarchy and rebellion.” 


The obvious comparison is with Hobbes? famous description of man’s 
life in the state of nature as “solitary, poore, nasty, brutish, and short."* 
Locke never admitted to being influenced by Hobbes and even sug- 
gested that he had never read Leviathan thoroughly,’ But he may have 
been more influenced by Hobbes than he was willing to admit. Hobbes, 
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however, had no monopoly on this grim view of the state of nature. 
It was part of the Stoic tradition, and was expressed most notably by 
Cicero, so that Locke could have derived it from some other source 
such as Pufendorf who saw the state of nature as characterised by “war, 
fear, poverty, nastiness, solitude, barbarity, ignorance, savagery”.® 


The Problem of the Chinese City 


His reading of travel literature did not immediately give him a more 
positive view of the state of nature. In fact, it tended to increase his 
sense that human beings were prone to irrationality. He was struck by 
what we might call the problem of the Chinese city. He had read of the 
case of a besieged city in China whose inhabitants agreed to surrender 
until their enemies demanded that they cut off their customary queue, 
or plait, of hair. They refused to do so and resumed the war, willing to 
face death rather than break with their customs. Locke recounted the 
story to illustrate his contention that the power of custom and social 
convention over men's minds was such 


that the slightest of things and one of no significance, a mere excretion 
of the body, but all but sacrosanct by general esteem and the custom 
of their race, was easily preferred to life itself and the solid benefits of 
nature? 


His early views on the state of nature are expressed in two sets of 
writings. The first is known as the Two Tracts on Government, and the 
second as the Essays on the Law of Nature. Both remained unpublished 
in his lifetime, although Locke prepared the second tract for publica- 
tion it never went to press. 

The Two Tracts were written when Locke was just turned 30 at 
the beginning of his academic career at Christ Church. The first tract 
was written in English, probably during the autumn of 1660, shortly 
before he got his first appointment at Oxford as a lecturer in Greek. 
The second, in Latin, was perhaps written in 1662.'° The Essays on the 
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Law of Nature were written in 1663 and seem to have developed out of 
the questions Locke was considering in the Tracts." They appear in the 
same notebook as the Latin Tract.’ Locke was discussing natural law 
with his friend Gabriel Towerson, a Fellow of All Souls, in the early 
1660s.? He lectured on the subject in 1664 when he held the position 
of Censor. His Hobbesian view of the state of nature belongs to this 
period. He did not write on natural law again until he came to write 
The Two Treatises, some twenty years later, by which time his views 
had changed. 

It is clear that Locke was already reading travel literature while he 
was at Oxford, but his reading had not impressed him with the fun- 
damental rationality of humanity. What struck him was the diversity 
of human behaviour, the arbitrary character of what they believed and 
the lengths to which they were prepared to go to defend those beliefs. 
His reading convinced him that social convention was so powerful it 
could over-ride reason and even the instinct for self-preservation. He 
cited cases in which subjects had been known to die with their king, 
or slaves with their master as evidence that 


the power of custom and of opinion based on traditional ways of life is 
such as to arm men even against their own selves so that...they seek 
death as eagerly as others shun it." 


One of the prime examples of the power of social convention over 
natural instinct was, he thought, the case of suttee, of which travellers 
had brought back reports from India, describing how widows willingly 
placed themselves on their husbands' funeral pyres. 

Locke could not believe that natural law was inscribed on the minds 
of men because 


those primitive races [barbarae illae nations] which, having no institu- 
tions, laws and knowledge, are said to live in accordance with nature, do 
not best of all know and understand this law?...If the law of nature were 
written in the hearts of men, one would have to believe that among these 
people it will be found undiminished and unspoiled. But yet anyone 
who consults the histories both of the old and the new world, or the 
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itineraries of travellers, will easily observe how far apart from virtue the 
morals of these peoples are.” 


He could find no evidence of objective standards or guiding princi- 
ples influencing human judgement. Certainly the law of nature did 
not seem to provide any basis of common moral values that could be 
identified among all mankind. This was not yet the Locke of the Two 
Treatises of Government. 


Born in a Storm 


Locke's own experience gave him plenty of evidence of the arbitrary 
and irrational character of beliefs and social behaviour and the extent 
to which such apparently minor questions as mode of dress could cause 
controversy. After the Restoration of the monarchy in 1660, Christ 
Church became directly embroiled in a heated controversy about 
adiaphora, or “matters indifferent" that is to say, questions, such as the 
wearing of surplices in church, that were not specifically prescribed 
in the Bible. The first of the Two Tracts was a point-by-point reply 
to a book by another member of Christ Church, Edward Bagshaw, 
who published The Great Question Concerning Things Indifferent in 
Religious Worship in which he maintained that practices such as the 
wearing of surplices should be left up to the individual conscience and 
should not be imposed by the church authorities or the state. 

Many practices that had been banned during the Protectorate were 
then reappearing. The university allowed maypoles to be set up and 
morris dances to be held once more, while the Book of Common Prayer 
returned to college chapels.'^ These steps were seen as an attempt to 
turn the clock back and did not go without opposition. When the 
wearing of surplices and the playing of the organ were reintroduced 
an angry mob tried to break down the door of the cathedral." Some of 
Bagshaw’s supporters, or some “varlets of Christ Church”,’* responded 
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to this return of Anglican ceremony by stealing the surplices which 
they put down the privy in Peckwater.? 

Christ Church had four deans in the course of 1660, each reflect- 
ing the changing national political climate. The last of them, John 
Fell, who held the door against the protestors, had been 17 years old 
when the civil war broke out, he fought in the King’s army and had 
been deprived of his studentship.” He took over a college that was 
in financial decline with its buildings in decay, its plate sold and its 
estates neglected and ravaged by war. Fell aimed to restore both the 
college and Anglican worship. He saw the role of a university educa- 
tion as fitting gentlemen to take their place in society, and encouraged 
aristocratic families to send their sons to Christ Church. The most 
important things for them to learn, in Fell’s view, were orthodox reli- 
gious and political opinions." Under his dispensation, Christ Church 
became a bastion of Anglicanism and loyalty to the Crown, winning 
an ascendancy over the other colleges as its dean was driven to ever 
greater efforts by his fear of a return to anarchy.” 

Locke was later to find himself under surveillance by Fell, who 
reported his movements to the authorities, but immediately after the 
Restoration he seems to have shared Fell's anxiety to some extent at 
least. Locke's entire experience had been of civil war and its aftermath. 
He had been at school in Westminster when Charles I was executed a 
few hundred yards away. In the preface to the first tract he wrote of the 
"Furies, War, Cruelty, Rapine, Confusion, etc., which have so wearied 
and wasted this poor nation."? No one, he claimed had more respect 
for authority than he did because 


I no sooner perceived myself in the world but I found myself in a storm, 
which lasted almost hitherto, and therefore cannot but entertain the 
approaches of calm with the greatest joy and satisfaction.” 


The threat of a return to conditions of civil war seemed very real in 
the hothouse atmosphere of college politics. He warned that disputes 
such as that with Bagshaw could produce another revolt like the Fifth 
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Monarchists uprising, led by Venner in January 1660. Bagshaw was 
thought to have sympathies with the Fifth Monarchists. Any one who 
thought that disputes over the formalities of worship were not suf- 
ficient to do this “must confess himself a stranger to England"? To 
Locke, it seemed in the autumn of 1660 that the state must have “abso- 
lute and arbitrary power" if anarchy was to be avoided. He would later 
use the same phrase in the Two Treatises with exactly the opposite 
intention. The absolute and arbitrary power of the monarch would 
become something to resist. 


Locke's Early Reading of Travel Literature 


The Two Tracts and the Essays on the Law of Nature contain a num- 
ber of references to travel in Russia, Persia, India, Brazil and South 
Africa. As in his later writings, he turned frequently to navigation 
metaphors such as “Who would decline embarking himself because 
the pilot has the sole guiding of the ship", when he was defending the 
power of the magistrate to make laws." Travel literature had clearly 
already had a profound effect on him. In the first tract Locke made 
the point that 


He that will open his eyes upon any country or age but his own will 
presently see that they are ready to fight and venture their lives for that 
in some places we should laugh at here. 


Both his reading and his experience led him to develop a strong sense 
of the variety of human behaviour, observing that, “Our deformity is 
others' beauty, our rudeness others' civility." He recognised that, 


should the eastern and turbanned nations embrace Christianity 'twould 
be as uncomely to them to bare in the public worship of God as to us 
to be covered? 


For Locke, this was evidence that there must be an absolute ruler to 
decide what should be the appropriate dress in a place of worship, 
since there were so many contending opinions on “matters indiffer- 
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ent”. So impressed was he by the example of the Turks covering their 
heads for worship that he repeated it in the Latin Tract” The image is 
a recurrent theme in Locke’s writings, but it appears later with exactly 
the opposite meaning, being used as an argument for toleration. 

The process by which Locke changed his views is not known.? His 
ideas were already in flux when he wrote the Essays on the Law of 
Nature, and by 1667, in his Essay on Toleration, he had become an 
advocate of religious toleration, which he had regarded as an invita- 
tion to civil war in his early writings. One explanation for the change 
in his views may be that he had gathered more experience of the world 
than he had had when he wrote the Two Tracts and the Essays on the 
Law of Nature. Since then he had been abroad on a diplomatic mis- 
sion and seen religious toleration in action in Cleves, where people 
could “choose their way to heaven”.*' His contact with Robert Boyle 
may have encouraged him to adopt a more tolerant attitude.” By the 
time he came to write the Two Treatises he had become the "assistant 
pen"? of the Earl of Shaftesbury, had lived in London, one of the intel- 
lectual centres of the early Enlightenment," and for a number of years 
in France meeting many of the leading experimentalists and thinkers 
of the day.” 

Possibly, he did not develop a fully worked out view on the state of 
nature until he came to answer Filmer’s Patriarcha, which he bought 
in 1680.*° After it was published the Whigs’ opponents began to attack 
the state of nature, identifying it with Hobbes’ theories, in an attempt 
to discredit it.” This may have provided the impetus for Locke to look 
at the concept more thoroughly. 
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Locke's Reading in France 


The views Locke expressed in the Essay on Toleration already implied 
a much more securely grounded view of natural law than he had in 
his early writings. Some of the notes in his Lemmata Ethica note- 
book? may date from the period before 1667," and may give an indi- 
cation of how this process took place. According to this notebook, he 
seems to have been reading Montaigne and Cardano, the renaissance 
philosophical heretic, whose ideas were important to sceptics such 
as Gabriel Naudé." The same notebook later contains references to 
Naudé himself, the librarian of the Mazarine, friend of Gassendi and 
admirer of Montaigne. This seems to have been Locke's reading while 
he was in France, which he copied into the notebook on his return 
to England. The notebook suggests that Locke was making a serious 
consideration of scepticism by the later 1660s. Locke's reading while 
he was in France seems to have confirmed for him the limitations on 
human knowledge.” 

It was in France between 1675 and 1679 that he bought many of his 
travel books. His journals from the period? contain lists of the books 
that he was reading as he travelled through France, lists of books he 
had seen in booksellers, lists of books that he had been lent, or had lent 
to other people, and lists of the books that he packed up to send back 
to England.^ There are frequent references to travel literature in these 
journals. Some of these books would later appear in An Essay Concern- 
ing Human Understanding and The Two Treatises of Government. 
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The State of Nature: Liberty and Equality 


By the time Locke came to write The Two Treatises after his return 
from France he had developed a new approach to natural law which 
resolved the problem that had overwhelmed him in his early writ- 
ings, when it had seemed to him that the travel literature showed only 
the irrational and arbitrary nature of human behaviour. In Locke's 
mature conception of the state of nature all its inhabitants were equal; 
all enjoyed the same liberty to determine their own actions and all had 
the same rights. Locke now saw the state of nature as social. Its mem- 
bers were capable of making agreements. This allowed some degree of 
social and cultural development within the state of nature. Inhabitants 
of the state of nature might even appoint temporary war leaders or 
kings without leaving the state of nature. They could own property, 
since they had the right to appropriate the things that were necessary 
for life from the common property of the entire community. Most 
importantly, they all had the same right to exact justice on those who 
transgressed the law of nature so that the state of nature was law gov- 
erned: it was not the anarchic condition that Hobbes and Pufendorf 
feared. This complex and more nuanced view of the state of nature 
reflected the influence of travel literature, especially the work of Gar- 
cilaso de la Vega and Acosta, but probably also that of Las Casas and 
Sagard as has already been discussed in chapters 2 and 4. 

Locke devoted a whole chapter of the Second Treatise to a discus- 
sion of the state of nature, which he describes as a "State of perfect 
Freedom" in which men have the liberty to 


order their Actions and dispose of their Possessions, and Persons as they 
think fit, within the Bounds of the Law of Nature, without asking leave, 
or depending upon the Will of any other Man.” 


It was, Locke continued, “A State also of Equality", in which no one 
has jurisdiction or dominion over another, but every one was “pro- 
miscuously born to all the same advantages of Nature and the same 
faculties”. He cited “the judicious Hooker"^ as his authority that 
men's natural equality was self-evident and beyond question. It was 
precisely this equality that had presented Locke with a problem in his 
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early writings, since there was no obvious way to determine between 
the contending opinions of equal disputants who all thought that their 
judgement was correct. Locke had then concluded that an absolute 
monarch was necessary. By the time he came to write the Two Trea- 
tises his attitude had changed. The state of liberty he described was 
not a state of licence, since "[t]he State of Nature has a Law of Nature 
to govern it which obliges everyone." He identified the law of nature 
with reason, which he thought was accessible to "all Mankind". Reason 
taught all *who will but consult it" that since everyone was "equal and 
independent, no one ought to harm another in his Life, Health, Lib- 
erty, or Possessions." This common recognition of the law of nature 
provided the basis for the state of nature to take on a social character 
in Locke's later writings. There was, he argued, “one Community of 
Nature" in which equal individuals were bound “to preserve the rest of 
Mankind” because none had been created subordinate to another.* 

Every individual had the right, according to Locke, to enforce the 
law of nature. All law must be enforced, he argued, so that in the 
state of nature where everyone is equal and "there is no superiority or 
jurisdiction of one, over another, what any may do in Prosecution of 
that Law, every one must needs have a Right to do."? As a result in 
the state of nature "every Man hath a Right to punish the Offender, 
and be Executioner of the Law of Nature."? While Locke thought that 
the punishment must be no more than "calm reason and conscience 
dictates"?! in the case of murder this extended to taking the transgres- 
sor's life. So basic was this aspect of the law of nature that it was ‘writ 
in the Hearts of all Mankind.” 


The Spanish Neo-Thomists 


In his mature theory of natural law Locke reflected ideas that were 
characteristic of the Spanish neo-Thomist theologians of the sixteenth 
century who had developed a conception of the state of nature as 
an idyllic condition and suggested that civil society was formed by a 
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voluntary surrender of powers by agreement. The most forceful repre- 
sentative of this tradition was the Jesuit Juan de Mariana (1535-1624). 
He was an anti-absolutist who argued that not only might a tyrant be 
killed but so might a legitimate ruler if he acted like a tyrant.” There 
is an obvious comparison with Locke's Two Treatises.^* There would 
have been nothing surprising in Locke citing Mariana, since his works 
were widely read throughout Europe, and Cromwell had consulted 
them when considering whether it was legitimate to execute Charles I, 
but there is no evidence that Locke had ever read Mariana. 

Mariana was the culmination of the Spanish neo-Thomist tradition 
that had been inaugurated by the return of the Dominican Francisco 
de Vitoria from the Sorbonne to become professor of theology at San 
Gregorio in Valladolid, and later occupied the Prime Chair of Theol- 
ogy at the University of Salamanca. At the Sorbonne he had come 
under the influence of the Flemish Thomist Peter Crockeart, with 
whom Vitoria edited a new edition of Aquinas's Summa Theologia, 
which became the basis of the theology course at Salamanca. Vitoria 
educated a new generation of Dominican and Jesuit theologians, who 
are known collectively as the second scholastic or school of Salamanca. 
His lectures were never published, but notes made by his students 
were extensively circulated. In them he attempted to adapt Thomist 
natural rights theory to the new humanist scholarship." Renaissance 
humanists, influenced by Stoicism, believed man was naturally right- 
less and propertyless, while the Thomists had always believed man had 
natural rights and could use nature for his own benefit. Vitoria sought 
to preserve the theory of natural rights while taking into account the 
new humanist scholarship in which he was widely read.” 

For the Spanish neo-Thomists, the state of nature was not a state of 
lawlessness. It was governed by the law of nature. Luis de Molina in 
particular argued that men could know the law of nature in all condi- 
tions and that its principles were written “in the hearts of men". Nor 
did the neo-Thomists think of the state of nature as one in which men 
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were solitary or brutish.” They believed that it was in man's nature 
to live socially. In support of this contention Vitoria pointed out that 
it would be impossible for a human being to learn or even subsist 
in isolation, and concluded that men must have lived “at all times in 
society together.” The Spanish neo-Thomists envisaged some form of 
pre-political community. As they saw it, the state of nature involved a 
natural community governed by the law of nature, and based on the 
assumption of the natural freedom, equality and independence of all its 
members.” The Dutch natural law theorist Hugo Grotius seems to have 
adopted this view of the state of nature from his Spanish sources. 


The Valladolid Debate 


Vitoria’s ideas were not universally acceptable, and on the question 
of America came up against deeply entrenched vested interests in the 
form of the settlers who wanted the right to exploit the indigenous 
inhabitants as slaves. Vitoria’s De Indis lectures, delivered in 1539, 
produced an angry reaction from the colonists, who feared that they 
represented a move in the universities to give up the Americas. The 
king himself rebuked the prior of San Esteban—the Dominican house 
to which Vitoria belonged—for having allowed his subordinates to 


discuss and treat in their sermons and relectiones the right that we have 
in the Indies, Islands and Terra Firme of the Ocean Sea...for to discuss 
such matters without our knowledge and without first informing us is 
most prejudicial and scandalous.” 


Further public discussion was banned and copies of the lectures in 
circulation confiscated, but the edicts had little effect. Other members 
of the Salamanca school gave similar lectures. As a result of such pres- 
sure, laws were passed in 1542 to abolish the encomienda, the sys- 
tem under which the settlers extracted forced labour from the Native 
Americans, but three years later in the face of stiff opposition from 
the encomenderos they had to be repealed. Many priests responded by 
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refusing absolution to encomenderos, among them was Bartolomé Las 
Casas, the Bishop of Chiapas.” 

In 1548 three of Vitoria’s pupils were asked to examine a work that 
the emperor’s chaplain and chronicler, Juan Ginés de Sepúlveda, had 
written. His Democrates secundus sive de justis causis belli apud Indos 
categorically argued for the inferiority of the indigenous American 
people.? As so often when divergent interest groups clashed in Spain 
the crown’s response was to set up a formal debate, at which both sides 
could present their cases to a panel of judges who would decide the 
result. In the event, a decision was postponed and was never given and 
the enforced exploitation of the Native Americans continued through 
the encomienda system. The argument put forward by Sepülveda's 
opponent, Las Casas, published as the Apologética historia survived, 
however, to influence later writers on America. 

Las Casas produced a complex picture of the state of nature in which, 
he argued, that sometimes men might be so barbaric that they were, as 
Sepülveda argued on the authority of Aristotle, slaves by nature, but 
such barbarians, Las Casas contended, could be no more than rare 
freaks of nature, since reason was natural to all mankind. The state of 
nature must be governed by reason. No one could argue, “except one 
who is irreverent towards God and contemptuous of nature", that the 
indigenous peoples of America were "barbarous, savage, uncivilised, 
and slow witted when, if they are evaluated by an accurate judgement 
they completely outnumber all other men."* To do so would be to 
argue that the majority of men lacked reason, which would have meant 
that God's design for the world would have been ineffective. There 
must, Las Casas argued, be more than one type of barbarian, and 
many of them must live a more developed social and cultural existence 
than the traditional stoic image of a bestial, solitary life allowed.” 
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Inscribed on the hearts of Men 


By the time of the Two Treatises, not only had Locke slipped into 
the neo- Thomist assertion that the law of nature was inscribed on the 
hearts of men, but also the law of nature was, 


as intelligible and plain to a rational Creature, and a studier of that Law, 
as the positive Laws of Common-wealths, nay possibly plainer; As much 
as Reason is easier to be understood, than the Phansies and intricate 
Contrivances of Men, following contrary and hidden interests put into 
Words; For so truly are a great part of the Municipal Laws of Countries, 
which are only so far right, as they are founded on the Law of Nature, 
by which they are to be regulated and interpreted. 


In this passage Locke can be seen to have moved appreciably away 
from his earlier position. The law of nature had come into plain view 
and his opinion of the inhabitants of the state of nature had changed 
for the better. In the Two Treatises Locke no longer specified what 
intellectual developments human beings must make before they could 
understand the law of nature. Running through both treatises is the 
argument that the law of nature is accessible to human beings in a 
state of nature. 

The state of nature had become for Locke a model of how society 
ought to be structured. From being “strangers...to humane feelings"? 
the non-European peoples Locke read about in the travel literature 
had become an example to follow. 

In the Two Tracts and the Essays on the Law of Nature Locke 
required the intervention of an absolute ruler to determine between 
contending ideas. In the Two Treatises he was able to overcome this 
problem, because a state of nature in which it was possible for man- 
kind to know the law of nature provided a secure political foundation 
for a theory of popular sovereignty and the right of resistance. The 
problem of deciding between contending ideas remained, but the law 
of nature at least allowed men to live together sociably. 
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The Right of Resistance 


Locke’s view of civil society was dependent on this conception of the 
state of nature in crucial respects. One of the central political con- 
ceptions in the Two Treatises is the right of the citizen to resist the 
state with force. Locke recognized that this could lead to “Anarchy 
and Confusion”,” but he set out a careful argument to justify resisting, 
not only a government imposed by force or a usurper, but a legitimate 
ruler who exceeded his legal powers. Resistance was justified when 
there was no legal redress and when “a long Train of Actings” con- 
firmed the illegal character of the ruler’s actions.”! 

When Locke spoke of resistance, he meant forcible resistance. Even 
Barclay, the French divine right theorist, he pointed out, admitted 
that, “it is lawful for the people, in some Cases to resist their King”.” 
But Barclay insisted that it should be done with reverence and without 
force, which Locke thought ridiculous. Locke insisted that those “who 
may resist must be allowed to strike.” 

Locke had denied the right of resistance in his early writings and 
declared that 


the subject is bound to a passive obedience under any decree of the mag- 
istrate whatever, whether just or unjust, nor, on any ground whatsoever 
may a private citizen oppose the magistrate’s decrees by force of arms” 


The right of resistance would have led only to anarchy and civil war if 
men did not have the ability to recognize the laws of nature at least as 
well as, if not better than, the ruler they opposed. Otherwise the right 
of resistance could never be legitimate and armed opposition would 
always be rebellion even when the ruler’s actions were unjust. Locke’s 
new view of the state of nature allowed that men could understand 
the law of nature and were therefore qualified to pass judgement on 
the ruler’s conduct. 
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Community as Umpire 


Civil society was dependent on the state of nature in another impor- 
tant respect as we have already seen in chapter 2 Locke argued that 
human beings in a state of nature had the right to exact justice on 
those who broke the law of nature.” When they agreed to form a civil 
society they passed this right to the community allowing it to exact 
justice on their behalf. Locke regarded this as the distinguishing fea- 
ture of civil or political society. When individuals give up their private 
right of enforcing the law “the Community” in Locke's words, “comes 
to be an Umpire”.”° 

The problem with viewing the state of nature as Locke did in the 
Two Treatises was, as he recognised, that it became difficult to account 
for the emergence of civil society since, 


If Man in the State of Nature be so free, as has been said; If he be abso- 
lute Lord of his own Person and Possessions, equal to the greatest, and 
subject to no Body, why will he part with his Freedom? Why will he give 
up this Empire, and subject himself to the Dominion and Controul of 
any other Power?” 


Locke’s answer to his own question was that in the state of nature an 
individual’s ability to enjoy his natural rights “is very unsafe and very 
unsecure”. By joining together in a political society men could pre- 
serve their lives, liberties and estates, by establishing a known law and 
an impartial judge who had the power to enforce the law.” 

In this way the creation of civil society became a necessary develop- 
ment from the state of nature without having to resort to the authori- 
tarian conclusion that the establishment of an absolute monarch had 
been necessary to save humanity from the “swarms of miseries” that 
attended the state of nature. Locke has been accused of having an 
inconsistent view of the state of nature” because in the Two Treatises 
he seems to write of it sometimes in idyllic terms but as his argument 
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proceeds he seems to shift into a different, more war-like view of 
it." This might seem to be a device for bringing the state of nature to 
an end.?! 

But Locke is clear that it is the need for an impartial judge that per- 
suaded men to agree to enter civil society, not the threat of war. The 
travel writers offered a view of war as a natural and often praiseworthy 
activity. Locke himself took it for granted that a colonist could lead an 
army against Native Americans, “to seek Reparation upon any Injury 
received from them."*? This robust attitude to warfare, very different 
from his anxiety about war in his early writings, was necessary if he 
was to defend the citizen's right of resistance within civil society and 
to argue that men in a state of nature had the right to exact justice on 
their own behalf. Warfare was therefore an integral part of Locke's 
state of nature. 


Two Castaways 


Locke worked on the problem of characterising the state of nature 
over a period of time. In the first edition of the Two Treatises he used 
the example of two men in Soldania making bargains for truck to 
demonstrate that it was possible to make agreements in the state of 
nature. Soldania was Saldanha Bay in South Africa where eastward 
bound ships would put in for supplies, and Locke probably read about 
it in Terry's account of a voyage to the East Indies." In later editions 
he left out this reference and cited instead the case of a Swiss and an 
Indian in the woods of America, for which he named no source, and 
Garcilaso de la Vega's story of two sailors who were castaway on a 
desert island.** Garcilaso's story seems rather ludicrous and Locke's 
use of it is often passed over in silence as an unfortunate choice. But 
if we look at the story in full we can see why it was attractive to him 
in this context. 
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Garcilaso relates how a Spanish sailor named Pedro Serrano was 
shipwrecked on an island between Cartagena and Havana. According 
to Garcilaso, he "lived on it for seven years by dint of his industry and 
skill in obtaining fuel and water, and in making fire." He lived on 
crabs and turtles, whose shells he used to catch rain water and suc- 
ceeded in making fire by striking sparks from two stones. 

In the course of his ordeal Serrano underwent a physical transfor- 
mation, 


Within two months or less, he was as naked as when he was born, for the 
great rain, the heat, and the humidity of the region rotted the few clothes 
he had....Owing to the harshness of the climate hair grew all over his 
body till it was like an animal's pelt, and not just any animal's but a wild 
boar's. His hair and beard fell below his waist.5* 


After three years spent like this another sailor was washed up on the 
shore. When they met 


it would be hard to say which was the more surprised. Serrano thought 
it was the Devil come in human form to tempt him to some desper- 
ate act. His guest thought Serrano was the Devil in his true form, he 
was so coated with hair, beard, and hide. Each fled from the other, and 
Pedro Serrano went off crying: ‘Jesus! Jesus! O Lord, deliver me from 
the demon! 


Only then did the newcomer realise that Serrano was a fellow human 
being. They agreed to live together, but soon quarrelled, and only later 
made up their differences. 

When, after four years had passed, the smoke from the fire, which 
they kept burning, attracted the attention of a ship, it put out a boat 
for them. As it approached the shore of their island both men, who 
had grown similar animal-like pelts of matted hair, 


fell to saying the Credo and calling on the name of our Redeemer aloud, 
so that the sailors should not think they were demons and flee from 
them...otherwise the mariners would doubtless have fled: they no lon- 
ger looked like human beings.*? 


On his return to Europe Pedro Serrano kept his long hair and went on a 
tour of Germany where “In every village he passed through on the way 
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he earned much money whenever he chose to exhibit himself.” Only 
when he had seen the emperor did he cut his hair and beard “to just 
above the waist”. He then plaited it so that he could sleep at night with- 
out it spreading out over the bed and disturbing him. Garcilaso assures 
his readers that he heard the story of Serrano from, “a gentleman called 
Sanchez de Figueroa”, who heard it from Serrano himself. 


Europeans in a State of Nature 


The appearance of the named gentleman is significant. Garcilaso is 
telling us that an identifiable man of some social consequence heard 
and believed Serrano’s story which would have given the story cred- 
ibility. At every crucial point in Garcilaso’s account he offers his reader 
apparently concrete details such as Serrano’s name, the position of the 
island and the length of time the castaways spent there. What he is 
describing, however, is a classic, stoic image of a human being living 
in a state of nature in bestial conditions without human society. Not 
only did Serrano lose the use of fire and have to eat his food raw until 
he was able, after considerable effort, to discover a way of making it for 
himself, but his clothes disintegrated so that he was naked and his hair 
grew so long that he no longer looked human. When another human 
being appeared he could not recognise him as one of his own species, 
and nor could the other man recognise Serrano as human because of 
his naked, hairy body. 

Since the Middle Ages, the European imagination had populated 
remote places with naked, hairy wild men. Wild men of this type 
appear roaming the woods in medieval romances and masques and can 
be seen among the statues on the late fifteenth century facade of the 
Colegio de San Gregorio in Valladolid.” Europeans first travelling to 
the Americas expected to find such men there. Léry carefully informed 
his readers that although they were naked, the natives of Brazil were 
not hairy because he knew that many of his readers would retain this 
widespread conception of man in a state of nature?! Serrano was able 
to cash in on the popular image during his tour of Germany. 
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Garcilaso is not, however, simply reproducing an established medi- 
eval image of the wild man or imposing it on America. One of the 
interesting features of this story is that it refers to Europeans being 
in a state of nature, not indigenous Americans. Throughout his two 
major works on the Americas, Garcilaso was concerned to show that 
Native Americans had levels of material culture, intellectual ability and 
morality that were comparable to those of Europeans. He presented 
them in La Florida as cavaliers without horses, as brave and punctili- 
ous in matters of honour as any Spaniard. He described their temples 
and earthworks in great detail. He emphasized their skill in building 
bridges. At every point he stressed the sophistication of their material 
and mental culture. He had no wish to portray them as children of 
nature, rather it was the Europeans he invariably cast in that role, not 
just in the example that Locke cites from the Royal Commentaries, but 
also in La Florida, where he describes de Soto's men returning from 
their ill-fated expedition looking like wild beasts clad in animal skins. 
This strange inversion of the usual imagery was intended to drive 
home the point that Native Americans were the equals of Europeans. 

Locke has been accused of using an inappropriate example to illus- 
trate the state of nature because the Garcilaso story depicts two Euro- 
peans on a desert island.” But the choice was deliberate. Locke could 
have found plenty of examples in his travel books of non-Europeans 
living in a state of nature. Acuña,” Sagard™ and Léry all tend to depict 
America in such terms.” In Garcilaso, Locke has chosen a writer who 
went out of his way to depict only Europeans in a state of nature. We 
cannot escape the conclusion that Locke is applying the concept of the 
state of nature to Europeans and did not see it as a condition reserved 
for non-Europeans or early periods of history. As far as Locke was 
concerned, the state of nature was something to which contemporary 
Europeans could revert and not something lost in their distant past. 
Just as with the description of cannibalism that he took from Garcilaso 
in the First Treatise, the reference to Garcilaso in the Second Treatise 
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should be taken as a reference to Locke’s own society. With his report 
of the two castaway sailors, Garcilaso provided Locke with an image 
of Europeans in a state of nature that was neither a condition of per- 
manent war, nor of complete harmony and, in which it was possible, 
despite the lack of formal political institutions, to make agreements. 


Garcilaso and Las Casas 


Since Locke used Garcilaso in both Treatises he must have been an 
important travel writer for him. Garcilaso shared Las Casas’ desire to 
repudiate derogatory views of the Native Americans. He met Las Casas 
in 1562, owned a copy of his treatises and made two lengthy refer- 
ences to him in the Royal Commentaries.” Garcilaso’s book was part 
of what was still, in the late sixteenth century, a polarized polemic 
about the nature of the Native Americans that stemmed from the Val- 
ladolid debates.” Alongside Sepulveda was ranged Fernandez Oviedo, 
the official historian of the Indies. He had the additional authority 
derived from having lived in the Americas himself for many years. Las 
Casas made a point of condemning Oviedo as the enemy of the Native 
Americans and an encomendero, a slave-master who had kept Native 
Americans like cattle. The fact that Oviedo's book had been approved 
for publication did not mean that it was true, Las Casas warned.?? 
Oviedo's Sumario de la natural historia de las Indias had appeared in 
1526 and his Historia general e natural de las Indias in 1535. Locke did 
not have either of them in his library, but he had Las Casas' Histoire 
des Indes Occidentales and Garcilaso de la Vega's Royal Commentaries 
of the Inca and La Florida, suggesting that his reading was slanted in 
a pro-Native American direction. 

Apart from Garcilaso de la Vega, the only travel writer that Locke 
cited directly on the subject of America in the Two Treatises is José 
d'Acosta, whose Natural and Moral History of the Indies he had in his 
library. Acosta had a similar intellectual background and interests to 
Las Casas. Although he was not, like Las Casas, a Dominican, but a 
Jesuit, his mind had been formed by the neo-Thomism that Vitoria 
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had introduced into Spain. He shared Las Casas' concern to protect 
the Native Americans from the encomenderos and certainly knew of 
the Valladolid debate. He was one of founders of the first reduction, an 
Indian village outside secular control, at Juli on Lake Titicaca in 1578 
by means of which the church attempted to remove Native Americans 
from the control of the encomenderos.? 


A Defence of Native American Rights 


Acosta was involved in the trial of Francisco de la Cruz by the Inqui- 
sition in 1574. La Cruz claimed to have had direct communications 
from God. He preached marriage for the priesthood and polygamy 
among the laity. His heresy was welcomed by the colonists because 
he maintained that the indigenous peoples should be kept in perpet- 
ual encomienda. His teachings not only challenged accepted religious 
ideas, but also represented a threat to the authority of the Crown and 
the Church, because the encomienda put unprecedented power into 
the hands of already powerful subjects. La Cruz and a number of 
his followers were burned at the stake in 1578.'? This ongoing battle 
between conflicting interest groups in Spanish society determined the 
character of the travel literature that was available to Locke. 

While he was not always as ready as Las Casas to exempt the Native 
Americans from censure for their traditional practices, nor to see them 
in quite such idealised terms as Garcilaso invariably did, Acosta's aim 
seems to have been to produce a balanced account based on his own 
experience in America and the problems encountered by missionar- 
ies. Garcilaso frequently used Acosta as a reference to corroborate his 
statements.'?! Acosta's view of the state of nature was influenced by 
his experiences in America. Like Las Casas, he envisaged many types 
of barbarism and argued that very few people could be said to exist 
in a condition like that described by the Stoics. He suggested that the 
earliest inhabitants of the Americas were hunters who had migrated 
from Asia and lived ‘in the roughest parts of the mountains, beast- 
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like and without any policie, and they all went naked.’ Most Native 
Americans were not like this, but had an elaborate culture and social 
system, which he described in detail, distinguishing carefully between 
different peoples. Only the Chicimecs, that still existed in the remoter 
parts of the country, could be likened to these earliest inhabitants, and 
even they had begun 


to use some government, and to apparrell themselves...and to choose 
Lordes, whom they did acknowledge for their superiors, by means 
whereof they did quite abandon their brutish life.’ 


He firmly rejected Aristotle’s theory of natural slavery.'^* His intention 
in writing was 


to confute that false opinion many doe holde of them [the Native Ameri- 
cans] that they are a grose and brutish people, or that they have so little 
understanding, as they scarce deserve the name of anie. 


He attacked those who treated the Native Americans as “bruite beasts”, 
and those authors ‘who presume to knowe much, and yet are com- 
monly the most ignorant and presumptuous. He did not mention 
Oviedo by name, but he clearly had him in mind. Oviedo did not 
appear as one of the sources of his work. Instead, he pointedly referred 
to Jesuits who had collected native histories as his authorities." That 
is to say, he claimed, like Garcilaso, to be basing himself on the indig- 
enous peoples' own histories. 

Locke made one direct reference to Acosta in the Two Treatises. 
He cited him to prove that in many parts of America there was no 
government and that 


There are great and apparent Conjectures, says he, [Acosta] that these 
Men, speaking of those of Peru, for a long time had neither Kings nor 
Common-wealths, but lived in Troops, as they do this day in Florida, the 
Cheriquanas, those of Bresil, and many other Nations, which have no 
certain Kings, but as occasion is offered in Peace or War, they choose their 
Captains as they please.” 
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Acosta provided the ethnographic evidence that men could live with- 
out governments, and that when they were in this condition they 
nonetheless had the capacity to make social agreements. If they could 
appoint war leaders when occasion arose, they could equally take the 
decision to form a political society and to put an end to the state of 
nature by a social contract. 


CHAPTER SEVEN 


"BEYOND THE SMOKE OF THEIR OWN CHIMNEYS" 
TRAVEL LITERATURE AND INNATE IDEAS 


The subject of Locke's Essay Concerning Human Understanding was, 
as Locke told the reader in his opening epistle, “the most elevated Fac- 
ulty of the Soul.”! The Essay emerged, according to his own account, 
when “five or six Friends meeting at my Chamber, and discoursing on 
a Subject very remote from this, found themselves quickly at a stand, 
by the Difficulties that rose on every side." It occurred to Locke in the 
course of this discussion that “it was necessary to examine our own 
Abilities, and see, what Objects our Understanding were, or were not 
fitted to deal with." The thoughts that Locke hastily set down for their 
next meeting were the beginning of the Essay, which he continued at 
the request of his friends and wrote *by incoherent parcels; and, after 
long intervals of neglect, resum'd again, as my Humour or Occasion 
permitted." According to Locke's friend James Tyrrell the meeting 
that initiated the Essay took place in Locke's room in 1673. Tyrrell 
noted in the margin of his copy of the Essay that he was among those 
present at the meeting. Tyrrell either misremembered the date or was 
present at another meeting entirely, since by then Locke had already 
written the first two drafts of the Essay. Locke dated the manuscripts of 
the A and B drafts to 1671. Damaris Masham had obviously heard the 
story from Locke since she agreed with the earlier date. She thought 
that Locke had begun the Essay in 1670 or 1671? 

It is probable that there were even earlier drafts before the A manu- 
script which already contains Locke's mature philosophical arguments.* 
Although Locke was certainly studying philosophy during his stay in 
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France he does not seem to have developed the Essay any further. 
On his return to England he was deeply involved in politics and it 
may not have been until his exile in Holland that he had opportunity 
to produce a fuller version of the Essay. It is possible, however, that 
he wrote another draft before going to Holland since Robert Ferguson 
reported discussing Locke's ideas on Arianism with Shaftesbury on 
his death bed in 1684. Ferguson claimed that Shaftesbury had adopted 
Arianism after reading chapter 10 of Locke's Essay.* Shaftesbury's sec- 
ond wife also claimed that Locke “writ his book concerning Human 
Understanding whilst he lived with my Lord." Whatever earlier ver- 
sions may have existed it was in Holland that the Essay took on its final 
form. Locke wrote another draft of the Essay soon after going into exile 
in Holland in 1684. He was able to send Tyrrell a new draft of what 
appears by then to have been quite a long work for his comments six 
months after arriving in Holland. During 1686 Locke sent Pembroke 
Draft C of the Essay book by book. In his dedication of the Essay to 
Lord Pembroke Locke referred to it as having “grown up under your 
Lordship's Eye." An abridged version of the Essay appeared in the 
Bibliothéque Universelle in 1688 translated by Jean Le Clerc, suggesting 
that he had seen it sometime before its publication in English. 


No Notion of a Deity 


Already by the time of Draft B in 1671 Locke was using travel litera- 
ture to make the point that practical or moral principles could not be 
innate because any one who "looked abroad beyond the smoake of 
their own chimneys" could see that there were 


whole nations at the bay of Soldania, in Brasil the Caribbe Islands &c 
amongst whome is not to be found soe much as the notion of a deity 
without which it is hard to imagin any law or rule of our actions or 
practicall principles.’ 


He amplified his case by claiming that there were 
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whole nations where it hath beene a fashion to expose their children & 
let them perish. & are there not countrys where they at a certain age kill 
their parents without any remorse at all. where then are those innate 
principles of Justice Gra[t]itude piety, & equity. 


He was beginning to suggest that the way in which people thought was 
influenced by their social environment rather than being the result of 
innate characteristics. This social conditioning of the understanding 
was, Locke thought, the reason why “why some Indians I have spoken 
with" although intelligent and rational could not count to one thou- 
sand. They could count very well to 20 but because they did not engage 
in trade or mathematics had no occasion to use numbers as large as 
a thousand. If they were asked about such large numbers they would 
indicate the hairs on their head." According to Léry, the Tupinamba 
of Brazil could only count to five and if they wanted to indicate a larger 
number showed their fingers and the fingers of those others who were 
present. It is not clear who the Native Americans were that Locke had 
met but there were literally hundreds of people brought back to Europe 
from the Americas. As early as 1550 the town of Bordeaux put on a 
pageant for Henry III which included indigenous Brazilians and the 
people of Troyes did the same for Charles X in 1555? Native Ameri- 
cans visited England from 1584 onwards,” but which group Locke met 
and when is not known. These same arguments, expressed in much the 
same words, would appear in the published version of the Essay. 

In denying the reality of innate ideas Locke was open to the charge 
that he was undermining the tenets of revealed religion, and those 
who challenged religious authority might also be guilty of challenging 
political authority. To some degree the same was true for all natu- 
ral philosophers. While some poked fun at experiments others took a 
more serious view of the potential threat to moral and political order 
posed by the activities of natural philosophers, which representatives 
of the Royal Society were always at pains to allay. From the earliest 
drafts of the Essay, however, it was clear that Locke was not afraid of 
courting controversy. 
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Behind the humour that the wits and playwrights directed at the 
Royal Society was a certain nervousness, which reflected an anxiety 
that scientific investigation of natural phenomenon would expose 
religious, political and social conceptions to criticism by the same 
standards of evidence that might be applied to the natural world. The 
surest guarantee of the traditional moral order and political struc- 
tures seemed to be the doctrine that certain ideas were innate to all 
men since God had inscribed them on men's minds. While excep- 
tions could be made for children, the insane and the mentally inca- 
pable, all reasonable men could be thought of as agreeing to certain 
moral and religious precepts. According to this reasoning those who 
rejected that which was innate to all men went against nature and jus- 
tifiably incurred general social condemnation. Differences of opinion 
on those ideas that were classified as innate were not to be tolerated. 
This argument was founded on inherently shaky ground since none 
of the champions of the theory of innate ideas could agree on which 
ideas were innate. From one exponent of innate ideas to the next the 
list varied. The wiser innatists refused to give a definitive list and left 
it to the reader to infer their own with an appeal to commonly held 
conceptions. This is not to say that the proponents of innate ideas 
were an insignificant opposition. Locke was not setting up a straw man 
when he challenged the doctrine. The defence of innatism was one 
of the methods of attacking scepticism and staking out a ground of 
certain knowledge especially in matters of religion, but also in matters 
of science since it could be argued in the platonic manner that mathe- 
matical concepts were innate. Descartes had given the theory immense 
philosophical prestige and associated it with scientific conceptions giv- 
ing it validity even among natural philosophers. In England the Cam- 
bridge Platonists championed the doctrine of innate ideas and were an 
influential group. Behind the argument for innate ideas always lay the 
implied threat of social opprobrium. It played on the fear of standing 
out alone against the general opinion of the rest of society. 


Travel Literature and Innate Ideas 


Travelliterature, which showed the great variety of human social behav- 
iour, customs and beliefs, offered the most serious challenge to the 
doctrine of innate ideas. Sceptics from Montaigne onwards had used 
it to attack the theory that morality or a belief in God was inscribed 
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on men's minds. Significantly, one of the most thorough attempts to 
justify the theory of innate ideas in England was published in 1662 by 
Edward Stillingfleet, later to become Bishop of Worcester and Locke's 
opponent in a protracted polemical exchange over the Essay, which is 
discussed below in chapter 9. His Origines Sacrae, heavily influenced 
by the Cambridge Platonists, is a defence of the literal truth of Bib- 
lical history and innate ideas. It was this assurance that the reports 
of travellers challenged. In encouraging his readers to examine the 
customs and beliefs of other societies Locke was creating a climate 
of uncertainty that was unsettling to some and exciting to others. If 
Locke's starting point in the Essay was the approach established by the 
members of the Royal Society he went much further in developing a 
philosophical analysis of the problem of knowledge and in challenging 
received authority. 

It was in relation to the question of innate ideas that Locke made his 
most extensive use of travel literature. It provided him with examples 
of whole societies which had no knowledge of logical axioms that were 
thought to be innate to the human mind, transgressed supposedly 
innate moral rules or denied the existence of God. Global travel made 
once insular Europeans aware of the way in which morality changed 
from one society to another as the testimony of travellers and sailors 
had become more widely available. If the experience of finding that 
behaviour reviled in one society could be praised in another had ini- 
tially encouraged scepticism, Locke employed the evidence of the vast 
variety of moral codes to attack the theory of innate ideas, which he 
regarded as encouraging a "posture of blind Credulity" and giving to 
one man the “Authority to be the Dictator of Principles.” 

Locke allowed that the pursuit of happiness was innate,^ and in 
the Two Treatises he argued that the desire for self preservation was 
planted in man. These elementary dispositions and tendencies were 
not ideas, but Leibniz regarded this as an inconsistency in Locke's 
argument pointing out that the "illustrious Englishman"" accepted 
that ideas were derived both from sensation and reflection. Locke's 
argument was certainly far more sophisticated than the controversies 
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that the Essay provoked would suggest, but nonetheless the thrust of 
his argument was that ideas were not innate. 


Innate Ideas in the Essay 


Locke's discussion of innate ideas appears in the first book of the 
Essay. He divided the subject into three sections. Chapter II dealt with 
the question of what he called speculative principles, Chapter III with 
practical principles or moral rules and Chapter IV with the belief in 
God, all of which were thought to be innate. His direct references to 
travel writers occur in Chapters III and IV. 

It was, Locke argued, taken for granted by many that 


there are certain Principles, both Speculative and Practical (for they 
speak of both) universally agreed upon by all Mankind: which therefore 
they argue, must needs be the constant Impressions, which the Souls of 
Men receive in their first Beings, and which they bring into the World 
with them, as necessarily and really as they do any of their inherent 
Faculties.'? 


Even if there were such universally agreed principles, Locke pointed 
out, it would not prove that they were innate, since that agreement 
could have come about by some other means. While he did not refer 
explicitly to any travel writers in chapter II Locke's arguments implied 
a reliance on travel literature since he frequently referred to “savages” 
or “the wild inhabitant of the woods" as examples of people who lacked 
what were commonly thought to be innate ideas. 

The very fact that children and the mentally disabled were unaware 
of concepts that some thought to be innate showed that such ideas 
could not, in reality, be innate to the human mind. Merely to assent 
to an idea once it had been explained was not enough for Locke, since 
the mind was capable of assenting to all kinds of truths, which no one 
had ever suggested to be innate. Either all human knowledge must be 
innate or none was. The proponents of innate ideas usually argued 
that while certain principles were innate the individual did not become 
aware of them until they reached the age of reason. Locke did not 
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accept that the innate ideas could in some way be latent within the 
mind since 


to imprint any thing on the Mind without the Mind's perceiving it, 
seems to me hardly intelligible.'? 


Children, Locke pointed out, could be observed to use their reason 
long before they came to accept the truth of the maxims such as, ^it 
is impossible for the same thing to be and not be," that the innatists 
believed to be built into their minds. Locke frequently grouped chil- 
dren, savages, illiterates and “idiots” or “naturals” together as a cat- 
egory of people who did not possess the kind of abstract conceptions 
that the innatist argument demanded. But he was well aware that there 
were differences, and did not imagine that they were the same in all 
respects. While children had not yet reached the age of reason, adult 
illiterates and savages had and, could therefore, be regarded as reason- 
able, yet “a great part of illiterate People and Savages, pass many Years, 
even of their Rational Age” without ever thinking about supposedly 
innate ideas.” 

What children, idiots, savages, and illiterate people had in common, 
according to Locke, was that they were the 


least corrupted by Custom, or borrowed Opinions; Learning, and Edu- 
cation, having not cast their Native thoughts into new Moulds; nor by 
super-inducing foreign and studied Doctrines, confounded those fair 
Characters Nature had written there; one might reasonably imagine, 
that in their Minds these innate Notions should lie open fairly to every 
one’s view.” 


In Locke’s opinion this category of people was the most natural and 
should show whatever natural characteristics were innate to the human 
species most clearly because education and social convention had not 
obscured them. 


But alas, amongst Children, Ideots, and Savages, and the grossly Illiter- 
ate, what general Maxims are to be found? What universal Principles 
of Knowledge? Their Notions are few and narrow, borrowed only from 
those Objects, they have had most to do with, and which have made 
upon their Senses the frequentest and strongest Impressions.” 
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Far from the ideas of the uneducated including the abstract maxims 
favoured by the innatists their mental furniture, Locke argued, was 
determined by their social and material environment so that 


A Child knows his Nurse, and his Cradle, and by degrees the Playthings 
of a little more advanced Age: And a young Savage has, perhaps, his Head 
fill’d with Love and Hunting, according to the Fashion of his Tribe.” 


Locke called on those who argued that there were universally agreed 
moral principles to look “beyond the Smoak of their own Chimneys.” 
When one did that it was clear that there was a 


great variety of Opinions, concerning Moral Rules, which are to be found 
amongst Men, according to the different sorts of Happiness, they have a 
Prospect of, or Propose to themselves: Which could not be, if practical 
Principles were innate, and imprinted in our Minds immediately by the 
Hand of God.” 


To deny the existence of innate moral rules was to tread on dangerous 
ground, since it suggested that the moral rules accepted by Christians 
had no universal validity and that they were not sanctioned by a God 
who had taken care to impress them on the minds of all human beings. 
Locke was venturing a long way toward scepticism and moral relativ- 
ism in denying that moral ideas were innate. He turned to the travel 
literature to provide him with a welter of examples to demonstrate 
that even the most fundamental moral rules could be transgressed. 


The Diversity of Customs and Beliefs 


In chapter III he listed examples of the old and sick being exposed in 
Gruber’s account of a journey to Asia and of children being buried 
alive according to Lambert’s account of Georgia. Both of these came 
from Melchisédech Thévenot’s Divers voyages curieux. He continued 
with examples of people eating their own children as described in 
Isaac Vossius’ account of the Nile,” of children being castrated to fat- 
ten them, which was described by Peter Martyr in his De Orbe Novo 
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and of female captives being kept as concubines to produce children 
to eat. This last example came from Garcilaso's Royal Commentaries of 
the Inca which Locke quoted extensively in the Two Treatises. He cited 
examples of societies where eating enemies was considered a virtue, 
which Léry said was the case among the Tupinamba of Brazil, and of 
the Turkish saints that "lead Lives, which one cannot with Modesty 
relate.” At least they could not be related in English. Locke left the long 
description of bestiality and sexual promiscuity that he quoted from 
Martin Baumgarten's account of his pilgrimage to the Holy Land in 
Latin to preserve a certain scholarly decorum. If any one should doubt 
the veracity of this author he cited another writer, Della Valle, who 
made similar allegations about the sexual behaviour of Turkish saints 
in his account of his journey through the Near and Far East. 

Locke did not suggest that non-Europeans were uniquely immoral 
compared to Christian Europeans, who also broke moral rules when 
they engaged in activities such as duelling or sacking cities. The rea- 
son he placed such emphasis on examples from travel literature was 
because it showed that there were whole societies that did not recog- 
nise what Europeans thought to be moral rules. It was not merely that 
moral rules could be broken, which did not prove that they were not 
known, but that it was impossible to imagine 


That whole Nations of Men should both in their Professions, and Practice 
unanimously and universally give the Lye to what, by the most invincible 
Evidence, every one of them knew to be true, right, and good.” 


If moral rules were innate, individuals might break them, but entire 
societies would not construct moral codes that were at variance with 
them. Even such a basic rule as "Parents preserve and cherish your 
children," which was for Locke one of most "obvious deductions of 
Humane Reason" was broken. This rule seemed to Locke to con- 
form to the natural inclinations of most people and had seldom been 
denied. It had the best claim to be regarded as innate but the evidence 
of travel literature showed that it was not universally recognised.” This 
evidence confirmed for Locke that moral principles were not innate in 
the human mind. 
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God and Mathematics 


Locke introduced his discussion of the innate idea of God in chap- 
ter IV by first considering the related question of mathematical ideas, 
which the Platonists took to be innate. "Let us examine," he began, 
"that Principle of Mathematics, viz. That the whole is bigger than 
a part." Surely, he argued, this principle had as good a right to be 
considered innate as any other mathematical principle. But once the 
axiom was examined more closely it could not be thought of as innate, 
Locke argued, since 


the Ideas it comprehends in it, Whole and Part, are perfectly Relative; but 
the Positive Ideas, to which they properly and immediately belong, are 
Extension and Number, of which alone, Whole and Part are Relations. 


If whole and part were thought to be innate ideas then so must exten- 
sion and number, because it was 


impossible to have an Idea of a Relation, without having any at all of the 
things to which it belongs, and in which it is founded.? 


He moved directly from mathematical concepts to religious ideas. As 
in his discussion of mathematics he demanded that if the idea “God is 
to be worshipped" were to be considered innate there must also be an 
innate conception of its component parts—God and worship.? That 
the idea of God should be innate was an essential part of the case put 
forward by the innatists, since without it there could not be innate 
moral principles. There was no point Locke denying that speculative 
or moral principles were innate but allowing that the idea of God was 
innate. Locke pursued his argument with consistent rigour to its logi- 
cal conclusion that if the idea of God was innate then the Deity could 
just as easily have impressed other ideas on the mind of man whether 
moral or mathematical, but if God had not taken care to impress an 
image of himself on man's soul than he would be unlikely to have 
impressed any other concepts on it. Locke argued that, 


If any Idea can be imagin'd innate, the Idea of God may, of all others, 
for many Reasons, be thought so; since it is hard to conceive, how there 
should be innate Moral Principles, without an innate Idea of a Deity: 
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Without a Notion of a Law-maker, it is impossible to have a Notion of 
a Law, and an Obligation to observe it.?! 


To support his contention that the idea of God was not innate, Locke 
needed a strong evidential basis against the weighty proponents of 
innatism and he cited no less than ten travel writers. He carefully 
gave page numbers so that the reader could check his claim that these 
authors described atheistic societies. The citing of pages references was 
a practice that was not always considered necessary in Locke's day. 
He was making a point by doing so. His references were to travel lit- 
erature were evidence that there were in fact whole nations who were 
atheists. The observation could not be repeated like an experiment but 
readers could assess the account for themselves. 

He first cited the cases of the inhabitants of Soldania, Boronday, the 
Caribee islands and Paraguay, which were 


Instances of Nations where uncultivated Nature has been left to it self, 
without the help of Letters, and Discipline, and the Improvements of 
Arts and Sciences.? 


Locke did not let his argument rest with these examples, which might 
be discounted as being exceptionally barbarous peoples, but added that 
there were other people to be found who enjoyed all the advantages of 
civilization but nonetheless were atheists. This was one of the areas in 
which travel literature had provided new evidence. Atheism seemed to 
exist on a much wider scale than had hitherto been imagined. Locke 
recognised that 


"Twill I doubt not be a Surprise to others, as it was to me, to find the 
Siamites of this number.? 


He cited La Loubére* on the religious beliefs of the people of Siam. If 
that was not enough to convince his readers that civilized people could 
be atheists Locke pointed out that 


even the Jesuits themselves, the great Encomiasts of the Chineses, do 
all to a Man agree and will convince us that the Sect of the Litterati, or 
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Learned keeping to the old Religion of China, and the ruling Party there, 
are all of them Atheist.” 


Even if all men could be shown to believe in God, Locke insisted, this 
would not prove the idea of God to be innate, any more than the fact 
that they had a name for fire or sun proved these concepts to be innate 
ideas, since the existence of a concept only showed that men have used 
their reason to discover it, not that it is innate.” The wide currency of 
the belief in God demonstrated only that men had used their intellects 
to discover His existence and that others had been influenced by their 
discovery. 

The innatists argued that God must have stamped an impression 
of Himself on the human mind because, as a benign God, He would 
not allow humankind to stumble in the dark. Locke responded to 
that suggestion by pointing out that if God did what men thought 
was good for them he would also have taken care to impress on the 
human mind 


in fair Characters, all that Men ought to know, or believe of him, all that 
they ought to do in obedience to his Will.” 


But if that were the case then every individual would be as infallible as 
the Pope. Rather God's goodness was such that 


a Man by the right use of his natural Abilities, may, without any innate 
Principles, attain the Knowledge of a God, and other things that concern 
him. God having endued Man with those Faculties of knowing which he 
hath, was no more obliged by his Goodness, to implant innate Notions 
in his Mind, than that having given him Reason, Hands and Materials, 
he should build him Bridges, or Houses.. .?* 


Just as some people lacked bridges and adequate houses, so some 
people lacked a concept of God or morality. In both cases it was for 
the same reason. They had not employed their minds in the effort to 
discover them. While, for Locke, the concept of God was in every way 
objectively based, it was, at the same time, very much socially depen- 
dent and could only emerge in conditions which were favourable to 
the development of such thoughts. 
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Social Conditioning 


The result was, according to Locke, that, 


Had you or I been born at the Bay of Soldania, possibly our Thoughts, 
and Notions, had not exceeded those brutish ones of the Hotentots that 
inhabit there: And had the Virginia King Apochancana, been educated 
in England, he had, perhaps been as knowing a Divine, and as good a 
Mathematician, as any in it.? 


Locke's mischievous suggestion contained a serious point about the 
relationship of ideas to society. The only difference between the ^Hot- 
tentot" and the “more improved English-man" was merely that 


the exercise of his Faculties was bounded within the Ways, Modes, and 
Notions of his own Country, and never directed to any other, or farther 
Enquiries: And if he had not any Idea of God, it was only because he 
pursued not those Thoughts, that would have led him to it.” 


Locke clearly accepted the judgement of travellers like Edward Terry 
that the indigenous South Africans were a brutish people. In this respect 
he was a man of his time and had not developed the non-judgmental 
attitude towards different cultures that modern anthropology aspires 
to achieve. The culture of a Christian Englishman was preferable to 
him, both materially and spiritually, but Locke recognised that a Euro- 
pean brought up among the “Hottentots” or “Virginians” would share 
their outlook, beliefs and customs. Nor was there anything inherently 
inferior or different in a fundamental intellectual sense about a mem- 
ber of these societies. Their faculties were the same as those of the 
"improved English-man." Locke saw their beliefs as social products. 

To a certain extent Locke was prepared to look at the Christian reli- 
gion and some of the tenets of the established Church with a critical 
eye that was conditioned by his reading of travel literature. Since it is 
likely that Locke held Socinian beliefs" and disputed the reality of the 
Trinity he was critical of all Christian orthodoxy. 

The idea of God, Locke noted, appeared late in children, and then 
could be seen to reflect the ideas of their teacher rather than reflecting 
the emergence of some innate idea that had remained latent until then. 
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Otherwise it would not be the case that human beings had different 
ideas of God. Within the same country, Locke pointed out, men had 
many different ideas of God even though they used the same word 
for him. For Locke, the divergence between the images of God that 
humanity held was highly significant and told against the innatist 
argument, since in polytheistic societies 


What true or tolerable Notion of a Deity, could they have, who acknowl- 
edged, and worshipped hundreds? Every Deity, that they owned above 
one, was an infallible evidence of their ignorance of Him, and a proof, 
that they had no true Notion of God, where Unity, Infinity, and Eternity, 
were excluded.” 


Without a conception of "Unity, Infinity and Eternity" Locke did not 
accept that the men could be said to have an adequate conception of 
God. For Locke, this was evidence against the innatist argument, since 
if God had set an image of himself in the human mind, he would have 
taken care that it was a correct one. Heathens with 


their gross Conceptions of Corporeity, expressed in their Images, and 
Representations of their Deities; the Amours, Marriages, Copulations, 
Lusts, Quarrels, and other Mean Qualities, attributed by them to their 
gods? 


could not be said to have a correct conception of God. In support of 
his thesis he referred his readers to the accounts of Siam written by 
Jacques de Bourges and Choisy^ in which they described the polythe- 
ism of Siam and the tolerant attitude that existed there towards other 
religions including Christianity. To recognise so many religions was to 
believe in none, and was tantamount to atheism according to Locke. 


Blind Credulity 


Locke concluded his discussion of innate ideas by showing that the 
theory of innate ideas tended towards authoritarianism in that it pre- 
vented individuals from using their own reason. If certain ideas were 
thought to be innate further intellectual inquiry was stifled. These 
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ideas must be taken on trust without further examination. Once men 
had been put into this 


posture of blind Credulity, they might be more easily governed by, and 
made useful to some sort of Men, who had the skill and office to Principle 
and guide them. Nor is it a small power it gives one Man over another, 
to have the Authority to be the Dictator of Principles, and Teacher of 
Unquestionable Truths; and to make a Man swallow that for an innate 
Principle, which may serve to his purpose, who teacheth them.* 


In this respect there is a strong continuity between Locke's Two Trea- 
tises and the Essay. While the one is overtly political and the other 
explicitly philosophical they are both concerned, at a more funda- 
mental level, with the same questions. The right of the individual to 
autonomy, intellectual and political, and their right to rely on their 
own judgement whether in matters of philosophy or affairs of state is 
the underlying theme of both works. 

While most of the Essay is devoted to developing a theory of knowl- 
edge derived from sensation, these early chapters, in which Locke was 
attempting to establish that the human mind was not equipped with 
innate ideas, also contain an incipient theory of social knowledge. 
Complex logical or mathematical conceptions were, he recognised, 
the product of education and culture and had a protracted intellectual 
history rather than existing ready made in the mind. As a result the 
innatists who 


from a Child untaught, or a wild Inhabitant of the Woods, will expect 
these abstract Maxims, and reputed Principles of Sciences, will I fear, 
find himself mistaken.’ 


The kind of conceptions the innatists believed were common to all 
men were 


seldom mentioned in the Huts of Indians: much less are they to be found 
in the thoughts of Children, or any Impression of them on the Minds 
of Naturals." 


By categorising children, savages and naturals together he was not 
denying the rationality, or devaluing the knowledge, of those he called 
savages. The Two Treatises, which Locke was writing at the same time 
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as the Essay, demonstrated that Locke thought of all human beings 
as rational and capable of gaining a knowledge of the world and the 
laws of nature even when living in a state of nature. Savages were, 
for Locke, as rational as any other human beings. What they lacked 
were the developed philosophical and scientific conceptions that had 
emerged in Europe as a result of definite social practices and were the 
product of a particular intellectual tradition. When he remarked on 
their reported inability to count large numbers he was not suggesting 
that this was an innate intellectual characteristic. He remarked that the 
same disability was evident among Europeans when they spoke about 
numbers larger than they were used to dealing with and for which they 
did not have specific names. It is worth noting in this context that when 
most educated Europeans thought the planet could not have been in 
existence more than 5639 years? the size of numbers they habitually 
encountered was not large. It is interesting that Locke should consider 
the advantages of naming numbers from millions, billions and trillions 
up to nonillions. For Locke, consideration of large numbers was a nec- 
essary preliminary to considering the concept of infinity, which was of 
vital philosophical and theological concern. Mathematics and religion 
were as intimately connected for him as they were for the Platonists, 
but the mental connection between the two was made in a different 
way. While the Platonists thought that God had impressed an idea 
of himself and of mathematical concepts on the human mind Locke 
envisaged both the human understanding of God and mathemati- 
cal concepts as arising from rational intellectual practices that were 
encouraged in some societies more than others. The pursuit of trade or 
theology might give rise to the need to manipulate large numbers and 
with that need to give names to these numbers which otherwise would 
not enter into the vocabulary. Locke's attitude to mathematics was 
very different from that of the Platonists, who regarded mathematical 
concepts as innate to the human mind; Locke reflected the outlook 
of the experimentalists with whom he had worked in identifying the 
development of mathematical concepts with practical activities, but 
took these ideas much further than was usual. 
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CHAPTER EIGHT 


TRAVEL LITERATURE IN THE ESSAY CONCERNING 
HUMAN UNDERSTANDING 


Locke made his most extensive use of travel literature in the Essay 
Concerning Human Understanding. Arguing against the theory that 
some ideas were innate to the human mind he referred to 16 authors 
who might be classified as travel writers. He chose these authors as 
reliable and important accounts. Some were eyewitnesses, others could 
be regarded as trustworthy reporters with access to a number of first- 
hand accounts, while one of the most frequently cited authors had 
a particular association with experimental science and a connection 
with Boyle. He cited Martin Baumgarten, Garcilaso de la Vega, Peter 
Martyr, Isaac Vossius, Jean de Léry and Thévenot to show that whole 
societies did indeed transgress, what were often thought by Christians 
to be, innate moral rules. 


Martin Baumgarten 


Locke gave pride of place to Martin Baumgarten from whom he took 
an extensive quotation discussing the sexual practices of the Egyptian 
holy men. Baumgarten's book which was, according to Locke, *a Book, 
not every Day to be met with", was originally published in German 
and appeared in Churchill’s first volume of travels, where it followed 
Navarrete's account of China, another book Locke admired. Baumgar- 
ten was a German nobleman, born in 1473, who made a pilgrimage 
through Egypt, Arabia, Palestine and Syria to Jerusalem between 1505 
and 1510 after the death of his wife and children. 

The quotation Locke used came from the second book of his travels 
in which he described a Muslim saint whom he saw near Balbes in 


Egypt 
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sitting among the sandhills as naked as he came forth from his mother's 
womb.! 


His guide and translator, whom Baumgarten named as Mucrelus, told 
him that it was the practice among Muslims to 


venerate and hold sacred those who are insane and devoid of reason? 


Those who had lived wicked lives but later repented and led a life of 
poverty were particularly revered. These holy men, his guide told him 


have virtually unbridled liberty to enter any house they please, and to 
eat, drink, and what is more have sexual intercourse; and if there are any 
offspring resulting from the latter, they too are regarded as sacred? 


Great honours were conferred on these men during their lifetimes 
and when they died temples and monuments were erected to their 
memory. To touch their dead bodies or to bury them was considered 
a great blessing. The saint whom they saw at Balbes was regarded as 
particularly holy according to their guide because 


he never had intercourse with women or boys only with she-asses and 
mules.* 


Baumgarten's reaction was one of mingled ridicule and horror that 
behaviour, which in Europe would be condemned, could be regarded 
in such a different light in another society. He commented 


We could not forebear laughing at such sanctity, or rather such beastli- 
ness, that what in our judgement ought to be punish'd by burning alive, 
should by them be thought pious and praiseworthy.° 


The importance of Baumgarten was that he wrote as an eye witness. 
The published account was taken from his diary, written in German 
and that of Gregory, his servant, who wrote in Latin. These diaries 
were written as they were travelling and their experiences still fresh in 
their minds. Returning to their lodging after witnessing a military dis- 
play, which the Mamelukes had put on for a visiting Turkish ambas- 
sador, Baumgarten and Gregory 
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began to compare notes on what we had seen and to write down what 
we thought most observable. 


Even so they did not exaggerate their ability to recall what they had 
seen, since 


Through forgetfulness and carelessness we have omitted several particu- 
lars that would have been diverting to the reader.* 


His modesty must have made him all the more credible since his 
account is circumstantial and full of details that he would have had no 
reason to distort. He described the cities, villages and farms or Egypt 
as looking like, “so many little islands" because of way they had been 
fortified against the annual flood." On some questions his understand- 
ing was good. He noted that an obelisk was carved with 


figures of living creatures, and other things, which plainly shows that 
Egyptians of old made use of such instead of letters.* 


But on other matters he is badly informed, or lapsed into wonder, 
and seems to struggle to comprehend what he saw. The animal life 
he encountered in Egypt such as the ziraphus, "the tallest creature 
that ever we beheld,” astonished him.’ Crocodiles fascinated him. He 
believed they wept crocodile tears when a man approached them; they 
had no tongue and were, he thought, the mortal enemy of the dolphin, 
which would wound their soft underbelly with their dorsal fin. He sug- 
gested that the term “crocodile” must be derived from the Latin cro- 
cus, and refer to their yellow colour." This attempt at etymology was 
indicative of the extent to which he, or perhaps Gregory, was depen- 
dent on a body of classical learning with which the two men attempted 
to interpret what they saw. The text contains frequent classical refer- 
ences such as the comment that “All Cretans are liars", or a refer- 
ence to Josephus in a description of Alexandria.” Classical authors still 
had an authority which their own observations did not. They were not 
completely bound by their classical education, however, already their 
experiences led them to question classical authority. When it rained 
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as they were crossing the desert Baumgarten commented that Plato 
was wrong when he said that it never rained in the desert.” In general 
Baumgarten's account was that of an eye-witness reporting his own 
experiences. Some of them were extreme such as the hallucinations he 
experienced as he crossed the desert and 


A thousand strange dreams and fancies came into our heads whilst hun- 
gry and weary, and we sat nodding on our camels. We thought we saw 
somebody reaching us victuals and drink; and putting our hands to take 
it, and stretching our hands to overtake it when it seemed to draw back, 
we tumbled off our camels, and by a severe fall found it a dream and 
illusion." 


On matters that were to become of interest to later travellers such as 
the pyramids, he had little to say. He offered no measurements of these 
monuments and doubted that the kings of Egypt could have been bur- 
ied there. By contrast more mundane, contemporary sights could be a 
source of wonder for him. Describing how chickens were hatched in 
an oven and would follow a man rather than their mother he apolo- 
gised to his readers for relating what must seem to be them a fable, but 
assured them that it was true.’ 

Religion was a continual source of interest to Baumgarten. Miracles 
were entirely credible to him. He repeated a story about a Maronite 
monk who was cut in two because he had apostatised, but nonethe- 
less carried on speaking for three hours on the superiority of the 
Christian religion and condemning Islam.' Since the purpose of his 
journey was a religious pilgrimage to the Holy Land, his prejudice in 
favour of Christianity was not surprising, but he was as critical of the 
Middle Eastern Christians as he was of the Muslims. He disliked the 
Greek monks at the tomb of St Catherine “in their ugly old habits and 
hoods"." He did not consider questioning the veracity of the story he 
heard about one sect of Christians who practised promiscuous, inces- 
tuous sex and sacrificed male children. 

Baumgarten’s account may seem to be simple, pre-modern and 
credulous with its belief in miracles and narrow religious prejudices. It 
has none of the scientific characteristics of later writers, who loved to 
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measure monuments like the pyramids. It is heavily reliant on classical 
sources of which Baumgarten never makes a systematic criticism in 
the manner of Acosta. But the attraction of his account for Locke was 
that he was an eyewitness who generally reported what he saw or had 
been told by his local guide Mucrelus. His descriptions are direct and 
vivid, impressing on the reader a sense of his first hand experiences. 
It was a sensational account intended to grip the readers' attention. 
The content of the passage Locke quoted demonstrated that what were 
regarded as the most essential mores of sexual behaviour and fixed 
boundaries between the sacred and the profane differed between one 
society and another. Such a striking quotation was intended to lodge 
itself in the reader's mind and form an indelible image of difference. 


Peter Martyr 


If Baumgarten was an eye witness, this was not the case with Peter 
Martyr, Isaac Vossius, or Thévenot, whom Locke also referred to in 
chapter 3 of the Essay when he was discussing moral rules. These three 
writers can best be described as reporters of other people's experiences. 
Peter Martyr was the Papal representative in Madrid and admirably 
placed to record the accounts of the first voyagers to the Americas. 
He was tutor to Maximilian of Transylvania, the illegitimate son of 
the Archbishop of Salzburg, and under his guidance Maximilian inter- 
viewed Sebastian del Cano the captain of the Victoria, the only ship to 
return from Magellan's expedition in 1522 and the 23 survivors of that 
expedition. The report was published in 1523 as De Moluccis. Mar- 
tyr's technique of interviewing sailors who were relatively uneducated 
offered the possibility of getting an entirely fresh view on the new 
discoveries that was unbiased by classical tradition. Maximilian noted 
that not only had the sailors “abstained from fabulous statements" 
but their testimony refuted "the fabulous statements made by ancient 
authors". In this sense Martyr could be said to be in the tradition of 
Francis Bacon, who attempted to produce a systematic encyclopaedia 
of craft lore in his Great Instauration.? In the event this project was 
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never completed but the idea that uneducated sailors, craftsmen and 
artisans had specialised knowledge that was distinct from that available 
in the universities and should be collected for the benefit of the rest of 
society was one that continued to inform the work of the Royal Society, 
which paid particular attention to “Mechanick Artists"? Peter Martyr 
interviewed returning sailors whose accounts allowed him to write one 
of the first extensive reports of the earliest European explorations and 
conquests in America. Martyr was unimpressed by Columbus's belief 
that he had found the earthly paradise and quickly understood that it 
was a new world.” His book, although reflecting many of the mistaken 
first impressions of the Americas, remained sufficiently significant for 
Humboldt to make a study of it in the nineteenth century.? 

What interested Locke in the Essay was Martyr's account of canni- 
balism in the Caribbean. Martyr noted that the people of the Antilles, 
whom Columbus met first, were a “meke and humane people", but 
they were attacked by cannibals who, when they captured children, 


geld them to make them fat as we do cocke chickens and younge hogges, 
and eate them when they are well fedde; of such as they eate, they first 
eate the intralles and extreme partes, as handes, feete, armes, necke and 
heade.? 


According to Martyr the rest of the victim's body was made into hams. 
As with the quotation Locke takes from Garcilaso, discussed in chap- 
ter 5, Martyr presents cannibalism in terms of European butchery 
practices. The women were not eaten, but were used to produce more 
children for eating. 

Peter Martyr's account of cannibalism was a colourful one. Yet he 
was generally sympathetic to the Native Americans whom he regarded 
as living according to the law of nature.” He depicted those Native 
Americans who practiced cannibalism as exceptionally violent in 
contrast to the peaceful inhabitants of the Antilles who had initially 
befriended Columbus. So fierce were these cannibals that ten of them 
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could overcome the peaceful Indians. There was no question, however, 
that these Native Americans were rational human beings even when 
they practiced cannibalism. It was already clear to him that the trans- 
oceanic voyages called the authority of the ancient authors into ques- 
tion. He noted that the ancient authors thought that the Equinoctial 
line was 


burnte by the furious heate of the Soone and uninhabitable, 
but that it was now found to be 


most replenished with people, faire, frutefull and most fortunate, with a 
thousand islands crowned with golde and beautifull perles, beside that 
greate portion of earth, supposed to be parte of the firme lande, excedyng 
in quantitie three Europes.” 


Nonetheless his intellectual world was still that of the ancient authors 
to whom he frequently referred and from whom he drew a picture of 
the Native Americans living in 


that golden worlde of which olde writers speake so much, wherein men 
lived simplye and innocentlye without inforcement of lawes, without 
quarrellinge judges and libelles, contente only to satisfie nature.” 


To the modern reader he seems credulous, reporting an island of 
women,” a “vagabunde and wandering people like unto the Scyth- 
ians” who are a big as giants,” and that children were turned into frogs 
in this new world.? His fanciful notions have been thought by some 
to be a recoil from Columbus's realism,? but both men were strug- 
gling to understand entirely new experiences and to find a conceptual 
language that would express them to the European reader. Despite 
having an exceptional number of first hand accounts at his disposal 
Peter Martyr was not in a position to ask his informants the questions 
that were necessary to understand the customs of the Native Ameri- 
cans. He could only understand the information they gave him from 
within the framework offered him by his classical education. Even if 
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his informants were not educated in the classical tradition the liter- 
ate public of Europe was steeped in these ideas so that Martyr had 
to translate the uneducated sailors' descriptions of Native American 
life into terms that would be intelligible to his prospective audience. 
Despite their alleged cannibalism, the image that came to his mind was 
a positive one— that of the golden age. 


Isaac Vossius 


Isaac Vossius was another reporter of other people's accounts. His 
De Nili et aliorum Flumine Origine was a scholarly discussion of the 
world's great rivers in the light of the Europeans' new geographical 
discoveries in Asia, Africa and America and an attempt to construct a 
new theory of climatology and hydrology. Locke's interest in it as far 
as the Essay was concerned, however, was for the account that it gave 
of "Ihe Peoples who live in the interior of Africa beyond the source 
of the Nile." Vossius had it on the authority of Portuguese travellers 
that at the headwaters of the Nile there lived anthropophagi who wan- 
dered over almost the whole of Africa. They did not build towns or 
cultivate the land, but lived off the labour of others. They deformed 
their faces and bodies with tattoos, making themselves look so fierce 
that they seemed not to be men but demons. Not only did they eat 
their enemies, but they ate their own children as though they were 
war captives.?! 

Like Peter Martyr, Vossius had remarkably good access to first-hand 
material. Portuguese reports from navigators and merchants were jeal- 
ously guarded to protect routes and markets from competition. Vos- 
sius' information about Africa suggests that he had either spoken to 
Portuguese travellers, or had access to the written documents that 
described even the interior of Africa. He knew that the Pygmies existed 
and were not merely a legend taken from Aristotle's Historia Anima- 
lium. He described them as living in the woods and hunting elephants 
with marvellous dexterity using bows and arrows. They traded their 
tusks to the Portuguese.” He was aware that the social organisation of 
African societies was different from that in Europe and that women 
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wielded political power in some, although he inevitably put this in 
terms of his classical learning and designated them "Amazons." 


Evidence of Atheism 


In chapter IV Locke used ten sources for anthropological material to 
support his contention that the idea of God was not innate because 
there were whole societies that were atheistic. They were Léry and 
Thévenot, who were both also cited in the previous chapter, Nicholas 
de Techo, Pierre Martin de la Martiniére [Martini], Edward Terry, 
John Ovington, Simon de la Loubére, the Jesuit letters, Navarrete, and 
the Historia Cultus Sinensium.? Léry opened his discussion of religion 
with a reference to Cicero's adage that no people were so brutish and 
no nation so barbarous and savage that they did not have a sense of 
a divinity. But in applying Cicero's words to the Tupinamba he had 
to confess that he found himself at a loss, since not only were they 
ignorant of the Christian God, but they 


neither confess nor worship any gods, either of heaven or earth. 


They had no religious rites and no place of religious assembly, they did 
not pray either in public or in private. 


Nicholas de Techo 


Nicholas de Techo had similar experiences in South America, where 
he worked as a Jesuit missionary. The translator, who prepared the text 
for Churchills’ Voyages, admitted in his preface to the translation that 
he had left out an "abundance of miracles" from the original version, 
but he did not doubt the truth of Techo's story because he was a 


religious man, who valu'd his reputation, and could propose to himself 
no benefit or advantage by falsehoods.” 
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The valuable material for Chapter IV of Locke's Essay was Techo's 
description of a particular tribe that had no name for God or the 
human soul, no sacred rites and no idols.?? This was not the conclu- 
sion of an ignorant man. Techo, who spoke several local languages, 
had spent a quarter of a century trying to convert the inhabitants 
of Paraguay to Christianity. For the Jesuits, this meant familiarising 
themselves with indigenous religious concepts so that they could find 
appropriate language to use in translations. He did not accuse the Par- 
aguayans of atheism to excuse his relative lack of success. He knew 
there were other reasons for their antipathy to Christianity such as 
that they were 


superstitious, obstinate, and refus'd to embrace Christianity or converse 
with the Spaniards for fear of being obliged to work.” 


The encomienda system of slavery had contributed to the problem by 
provoking a revolt in Chile alienating the population from Christianity 
and depopulating wide areas of the country.” When the Spanish first 
came there were said to have been 300,000 Indians in the province of 
Guaira in Paraguay. For Techo the 


ruins of abundance of villages, caus'd by sickness and driving away of the 
Indians, which appear thick and almost contiguous, makes this account 
credible, tho' at this time scarce the fifth part of that number remains.? 


He was well aware of the existence of indigenous religious practices 
even among those who professed to be Christians. Among those pre- 
serving the old religion, while nominally Christian, was John Quara- 
cius, a “wicked sorcerer,” who stirred up hatred against the Jesuits.“ 
He knew of female shamans who refused to accept Christianity such 
as the old woman who, when warned by the Jesuits as she lay dying 
that unless she accepted Christianity she would fall into the hands of 
the devil, replied that “she did not fear the devil, having been long 
acquainted with him.”*' Techo recognised that the role of women in 
indigenous society was a considerable barrier to the acceptance Chris- 
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tianity, since they exercised political power often establishing peace 
between warring tribes, and taking a leading part in cannibal rituals. 

Techo had no reason to downplay the existence of local religions. 
His descriptions of the different tribes he knew usually name a god 
such as Pillan, the Chilean creator god, or refer to the worship of the 
sun or moon. He may have come to the conclusion that one tribe 
was atheistic because the religious beliefs of the people did not require 
formal places of worship or communal ceremonials, which were, to 
Christians, essential. The Jesuit Acufia,” who travelled down the 
Amazon in 1639, noticed that the Indians worshipped idols but did not 
have "outward Ceremonies" and seemed to forget about their images 
once they had made them.? To many Christians this seemed evidence 
of atheism, or at least an uncertain belief that would soon give way to 
Christianity. Conversion seemed an easy task to Acufia as he travelled 
from village to village discussing religion with the caciques, but for 
Techo the tenacity with which the Native Americans clung to their 
own beliefs after a quarter of a century of his efforts proved a source 
of bitterness and disillusionment. 


Pierre Martin de la Martiniére 


Martiniére's experience was briefer than Techo's, but he too reflected 
the European sense that religion must be expressed in the form of out- 
ward ceremonies. Unlike Techo, he was not a missionary, he was a gen- 
tleman travelling to complete his education.^ He made two journeys: 
the first took him to Italy and Spain and the second through, Norway, 
Russia, Lapland Siberia and Greenland. At Boronday* on his northern 
journey he met people who lived by fishing and hunting who had *no 
Religion and little more Humanity than beasts." 5 They bartered for 
furs with them and were supplied with sledges and reindeer so that 
they could travel inland. These “ill-shaped” people lived “bruitishly 
without any Religion", wearing shoes of bark, stocking and breeches, 
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caps and coats of polar bear skin. The women were not distinguishable 
from the men, except that their hair was in braids. Both sexes hunted 
with pointed sticks, or a bow and arrows." He traded with someone he 
regarded as a Boronday lord. They lived in houses made of fish bones 
which had doors like the mouth of a furnace.** Despite his distaste 
for these people, whom he described as “ugly, little, flat nos'd, and 
swarthy as Devils”, Martinière offered a surprisingly detailed descrip- 
tion of their clothing, economy, division of labour and houses, besides 
suggesting some evidence of social stratification. His belief that they 
were atheists perhaps stemmed from their apparent lack of temples 
or religious images. Continuing into Siberia, he encountered people 
whom he thought even more savage and uncivilized, but they seemed 
to be sun worshippers. He found that they had carved images of men 
into trees. Their god, he was told, was called Tetzitot." The outward 
appearance of formal religious worship, not the general level of civili- 
zation, was the crucial factor for Martinière. 


Sir Thomas Roe 


Locke used three accounts of the Cape of Good Hope in the Essay, 
where he referred to Roe, Terry and Ovington. Sir Thomas Roe, an 
explorer, courtier and diplomat” travelled to India in 1615 to take up 
his post as English ambassador to the Great Mogul Jahangir. Edward 
Terry travelled out to India as Roe’s chaplain and published A Relation 
of Sir Thomas Roe's voyage into the East Indies.” John Ovington went 
as a chaplain in the East Indies in 1689 and published an account of 
his journey under the title A Voyage to Surat.” East India ships would 
usually stop to take on fresh water and food at the Cape of Good 
Hope where travellers would encounter the Hottentots. Sir Thomas 
Roe was a man of high social standing, but little fortune, who was 
glad to accept the East India Company's offer of £600 per annum to 
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act as the Company's ambassador in India. The company paid him in 
advance so that he could clear his debts and he embarked for India 
in 1615. The account of his voyage was first published in Purchas his 
Pilgrims and was later featured in the Churchill collection. He found 
the Hottentots to be the 


most barbarous in the world eating Carrione, wearing the gutts of 
sheepe about their Necks for health, and rubbing their heads (curled like 
Negroes) with dung of beasts and durte. They have noe other cloathing 
than beastes skins wrapt on their shoulder.™ 


Perhaps because they typically stayed for only a short time, the Euro- 
peans who landed at the Cape on their way to India found the indig- 
enous inhabitants entirely alien. They all felt them to be the most 
barbarous people in the world and agreed that, “They know noe kind 
of God or religion." Or in Thévenot's translation of Roe, which Locke 
used, the inhabitants of the Cape of Good Hope were "sans Religion & 
n'ont aucune conaissance de Dieu.” 


Edward Terry 


Edward Terry set out in a different ship some days after Roe. He 
offered a rather fuller description of the Hottentots because he relied 
on an English speaking native informant called Cooree, who told him 
that the Hottentots recognised no god. Cooree had been brought 
to London some years before by an East India Company ship. His 
companions had died on the voyage from "sullenness" according to 
Terry. Cooree had survived, learned English and eventually returned 
to the Cape where he immediately threw off his European clothes and 
resumed his sheepskin mantle. As a result of Cooree's experience his 
people had become understandably wary of the Europeans and cau- 
tious of being kidnapped." Relations between the Europeans and the 
indigenous people had deteriorated as the East India Company began 
to settle condemned criminals at the Cape in an attempt to establish an 
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English colony that would compete with the Dutch. The local inhab- 
itants killed one of these men named Cross, who had abused them, 
resulting in punitive action against them.” 


John Ovington 


John Ovington went to India as a chaplain in 1689, returning in 1693. 
On the way home his ship put in at Soldania Bay, where he found the 
Hottentots 


sunk even below Idolatry... destitute both of Priest and Temple, and 
saving a little show of rejoicing, which is made at the Full and the New 
Moon; have lost all kind of Religious Devotion.? 


Ovington and other writers describe the language they heard the Hot- 
tentots speaking as sounding like the clucking of hens and turkeys, 
indicating that what these early travellers to the Cape heard was one of 
the complex Khoisan click languages, spoken by people who are now 
often referred to as "Bushmen." The Europeans described the Khoisan 
as pastoralists and the main point of contact between them was the 
exchange of cattle and sheep for scrap iron. 

Archaeological evidence confirms that the Khoisan had been raising 
sheep since the first century AD and cattle since the seventh century 
AD. They migrated with their herds from one seasonal grazing ground 
to another, while relying on wild plants for part of their diet.” By 
1607 Table Bay, or Soldania as Locke knew it, was hardly ever with- 
out a European ship. Relations were initially good. In 1611 an English 
captain reported the natives of the country to be very “courteous and 
tractable.”*! By 1682, when Ovington visited the Cape, the Dutch had 
established a regular colony and were coming into conflict with the 
Khoisan who were unwilling to work for the colonists or to supply 
them with breeding cattle.” In May 1659 the Khoisan attacked the 
settlers who were threatening to monopolise the grazing, but were 
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defeated.® In the following century the Khoisan were dispossessed of 
their land and devastated by smallpox. The survivors turned to the 
hunting and gathering lifestyle that the modern Khoisan have pursued 
until recently.“ Despite their lack of sympathy for these useful trading 
partners the early writers on whom Locke relied provided what was in 
many ways an accurate picture of the Khoisan way of life. There is a 
striking similarity between the response that Ovington reported when 
the Khoisan were asked why they did not work and the reply that the 
anthropologist Richard Lee received to a similar question, 


Why should we work when there are so many mongongo [nuts] in the 
world?® 


Or to put the same thing in Ovington’s words, 


Their common Answer to all Motives of this kind, is, that the Fields and 
Woods afford plenty of Necessaries for their Support, and Nature has 
amply provided for their Subsistence, by loading the trees with plenty 
of Almonds. 


Nor do modern anthropologists point to any definite religious prac- 
tices among the Khoisan, apart from their dancing, which early travel- 
lers also mentioned. 


Melchisédech Thévenot 


Had Locke wanted to, he could have used an English version of 
Roe’s travels, instead he chose to use the French version contained in 
Thévenot’s collection of voyages. Roe’s account was doubly validated, 
firstly by his own social position as an ambassador and secondly by the 
fact that Thévenot, who was a good judge of such matters, had gone 
to the trouble of translating the account of his travels into French and 
publishing it in what was, in Locke’s opinion, “no unjudicious” collec- 
tion. Locke could have used Purchas’s version, but in taking Thévenot’s 
translation as his source he was deliberately associating himself with 
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a man who had an international reputation as a scientist. Thévenot, 
whom Locke had met in Paris, was part of the group of natural 
philosophers that met at the house of Henri-Louis Habert de Montmor 
in Paris, whose members included Sorbiére, Auzout, Pecquet, Petit, 
Roberval, Rouhault and Chapelain and with which Gassendi had been 
associated.” When Christopher Wren went to Paris in the Summer of 
1665 he went to Thévenot's country house at Issy, where he kept his 
telescopes. Founded in 1657 the Montmor group lasted seven years. 
When it broke up in 1664 Auzout, Thévenot and Petit, who consid- 
ered themselves Baconians, continued to meet at Thévenot's house. 
Their links with England went further than their explicit affiliation to 
Baconian methods. Auzout was involved in a dispute with Hooke over 
whether the moon supported life. But the main connection between 
them and English scientists was that the Montmor group had built an 
air pump modelled on Boyle's and, under the direction of Christian 
Huygens, tried to reproduce his experimental results. In the early 
1660s when the Montmor group was building their air pump Locke 
was working as Boyle's assistant." Boyle established an agreed list 
of headings or subject areas for research” and each member of the 
group followed their own particular interests among the agreed top- 
ics; Locke's research was into the influence of weather on health, the 
blood and remedies.” Boyle published the results of their joint work 
on the properties of blood with a dedication to "the very Ingenious 
and Learned Doctor J.L."? Thévenot, who himself worked on capillary 
action and respiration continued to correspond with Locke. He was a 
friend of Nicolas Toinard, another of Locke's French correspondents." 
The relationship with Thévenot was evidently one of close intellectual 
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collaboration. He asked Locke to attempt to track down the original 
Hakluyt manuscripts so that he could translate them into French. In 
choosing to rely on Thévenot in the Essay Locke was expressing the 
continuity between his work on natural philosophy with Boyle and his 
study of travel literature. 


CHAPTER NINE 


AFTER THE ESSAY: TRAVEL LITERATURE IN 
THE STILLINGFLEET CONTROVERSY 


Travel literature played a little recognised role in the Locke-Stilling- 
fleet controversy. Locke and Stillingfleet had distinct approaches to 
the use of travel literature and in the course of the controversy Still- 
ingfleet was obliged to address the evidence of travel literature more 
thoroughly than he had done at first. Stillingfleet made three attacks 
on Locke's Essay that related to his use of travel literature. The first 
was connected with Locke's nominalism and his contention that real 
essences or substances could not be known with certainty. The second 
was closely related to this and was concerned with the nature of imma- 
terial substances. Thirdly, Stillingfleet attacked Locke for challenging 
the idea that there was universal consent to the existence of a deity. 
The controversy between the two men began when Stillingfleet 
included criticisms of the Essay in his Discourse in Vindication of 
the Doctrine of the Trinity in 1696, a polemic against the Socinians 
or Unitarians who denied the validity of the doctrine of the Trinity. 
Locke had not explicitly attacked the Trinity, but Stillingfleet's view 
of the Essay seems to have been coloured by his reading of Toland's 
Christianity Not Mysterious! which had been published in that year. 
He linked Locke's Essay with Toland's book and regarded them both 
as part of a more general attack on the doctrine of the Trinity, and 
dealt with them together in the final chapter of his Discourse. This was 
a serious charge for Locke, since Unitarians could not be members 
of the established church and membership of the Church of England 
was essential for holding public office. Locke had to defend himself 
or risk not only being excluded from official positions, but also being 
regarded as a heretic, which would have cast doubt on the integrity 
of his Essay. He published three letters in reply to Stillingfleet, some 
sections of which were added to the fourth edition of the Essay, the 
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last that Locke himself prepared for the press before his death. The 
controversy continued during 1697 and 1698 and was only brought to 
an end by Stillingfleet's death in 1699. 


Edward Stillingfleet 


Edward Stillingfleet was one of the Anglican Church's intellectual 
heavyweights.* Educated at St John's College Cambridge, he came 
under the influence of the Cambridge Platonists from whom he 
adopted the theory of innate ideas. In 1659 he published Irenicum. 
A Weapon-Salve for the Churches Wounds, 'This was followed by the 
Origines Sacrae in 1662. On the strength of the reputation he earned 
from this book the Bishop of London asked him to defend the validity 
of Anglican principles against a Roman Catholic polemic. Promotion 
followed, and he rose to be a royal chaplain and Dean of St Paul's 
in 1677 before becoming Bishop of Worcester? Had it not been for 
ill health he would probably have become Archbishop of Canterbury 
when Tillotson died.* 

Despite the controversy between them, Stillingfleet was closer to 
Locke, both intellectually and politically, than it might at first seem. 
His biographer noted that at the time of the Popish plot he received 
threats because of his anti-Catholic polemics? He was sympathetic to 
natural philosophy and was elected a Fellow of the Royal Society in 
1688, although he never actually attended meetings. Both Stillingfleet 
and Locke were friends of Boyle, and they both knew the Cambridge 
Platonists. The place of the neo-Platonist tradition in the scientific 
revolution of the seventeenth century is a complex question.’ Neo- 
Platonism contributed to the mathematization of nature, and was an 
influence on Newton, but it can be argued that Platonic ideas were not 
as central to the scientific thought of the period as was once suggested. 
It could be said, however, that there were two traditions of natural phi- 
losophy in the seventeenth century one of which is observational and 
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factual while the other is mathematical. There were often sharp dif- 
ferences between the two traditions, as in the dispute between Hobbes 
and Boyle over the validity of the air-pump experiments, but they were 
by no means exclusive and an adherent of one tradition might draw on 
work associated with the other. Stillingfleet made use of Boyle's work, 
which was decidedly part of the observational experimental tradition 
in his Origines Sacrae, which was neo-Platonist in character.’ He also 
referred to Richard Lower's Tractatus de Corde in which he discussed 
the experiments in circulation that Locke had been involved with at 
Oxford. While Stillingfleet opposed atomism, as did the Cambridge 
Platonists, because he did not think that the random movements of 
atoms could produce the precise and ordered results that could be 
seen in nature," atomism remained only a hypothesis for which no 
observational evidence could be brought forward, and was not at this 
time the sine qua non of science. Locke himself can be thought of as 
a cautious corpuscularian.? Both Stillingfleet and Locke were on the 
side of the moderns in the sense that both reflected an aspect of natu- 
ral philosophy.” 


The Bible and Natural Philosophy 


Stillingfleet drew on the evidence of natural philosophy in the Origi- 
nes Sacrae in which he argued for the literal truth of the Bible, as the 
revealed word of God, offering the only accurate account of world 
history. A great deal of his argument hung on the reality of the flood 
described in the Bible, which he knew had been challenged on the 
grounds that it would take too much water to cover the surface of 
the earth, and he therefore spent considerable time overcoming this 
objection to a universal flood. Stillingfleet ingeniously suggested that 
the flood did not cover the whole of earth, but only those parts popu- 
lated by human beings. Even so, an enormous quantity of water must 
have been required which, Stillingfleet argued, must have come from 
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“subterraneous passages”.'4 He reasoned that such passages must exist, 
since otherwise landlocked seas such as the Caspian would overflow 
because of the amount of water constantly pouring into them from 
their tributary rivers." 

Stillingfleet’s minute discussion of the flood seems to place him in 
a very different mental world to that of Locke, but events and objects 
described in the Bible continued to be a literal reality for even the most 
rational men of this era. Sir Christopher Wren discussed the exact 
design of Noah’s Ark in a draft of a treatise on architecture, conclud- 
ing that, although the Bible mentioned only one window, “it had cer- 
tainly many other Windows as well for light as Air”. He reasoned that 
it would also have required a pump and cisterns to provide drink- 
ing water and to accommodate water fowl and insects, besides which 
“some Greens must grow in Tubs, the only food of Tortoises." The 
question of the universal flood and the search for evidence of it con- 
tinued to be a serious issue well into the eighteenth century" and only 
diminished as the theory and empirical basis of geology was painstak- 
ingly established. 

A book Locke cited on another issue entirely shows that the ques- 
tion of the universal flood was not so remote from his thinking either. 
In the Essay Locke referred to Isaac Vossius's De Nili et aliorum Flu- 
minum Origine on the customs of the Pygmies of Africa. This book 
described the inhabitants of Africa in the course of a discussion of the 
origin of rivers and their part in the world's climatic system. It was an 
attempt to develop a new understanding of these phenomena on the 
basis of the recent geographical information contained in travellers' 
accounts of Africa, Asia and the Americas. Vossius discussed the the- 
ory, which Stillingfleet accepted, that there were "secret canals" join- 
ing rivers to the Ocean. Unlike Stillingfleet, Vossius did not find the 
subterranean water theory convincing, but concluded that all rivers 
arose from the gathering of rain. He knew that the seasons in the "tor- 
rid zone"? were the reverse of those in the northern hemisphere and 
discussed the part this might play in the Nile floods. Basing himself 
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on the reports of Portuguese travellers, he suggested, with remarkable 
accuracy for the time, that the Nile must rise in the Mountains of the 
Moon or a vast lake in Zaire.? While Stillingfleet used Vossius as an 
authority on other matters, such a challenging theory of climatology 
did not appeal to his essentially conservative outlook. 

Perhaps a conflict between Locke and Stillingfleet was inevitable 
since Stillingfleet had defended the theory of innate ideas in the Origi- 
nes Sacrae and linked it firmly to the Christian conception of God. 
Locke and Tyrrell had already drafted a criticism? of Stillingfleet's The 
Mischief of Separation?" and The Unreasonableness of Separation” in 
which they refuted Stillingfleet's insistence that Anglican orthodoxy 
must be imposed by law.” All the arguments that Locke was to oppose 
in his Essay had already been set out in the Origines Sacrae. 


Peter, James and John: Men, drills and horses 


Stillingfleet's major objection to Locke's Essay was his account of sub- 
stance. He argued that, since no one could arrive at an idea of sub- 
stance by means of sense experience, substance had no place in Locke's 
theory if he was to be consistent to his own principles which required 
all ideas to be derived from the senses. There must, therefore, be some 
other means of arriving at general notions from particular ideas, which 
Stillingfleet took to be the existence of innate ideas. Since substance, 
or essence, were the terms taken from classical philosophy and applied 
to God by the early Christian fathers, Locke was, in Stillingfleet's view, 
challenging the possibility of human beings knowing God and under- 
mining the doctrine of the Trinity, which maintained that the essence 
of God existed in three distinct forms. Stillingfleet gave the example of 
three men Peter, James and John who were distinct individuals, but all 
contained the essence of man. For Stillingfleet the common factor that 
made Peter, James and John identifiable as men was a real essence and 
not merely a nominal essence as Locke suggested. 
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Locke replied to the lord bishop in the most respectful terms,” but 
protested that he had not in the whole of the Essay so much as men- 
tioned the Trinity. He had argued that we could have only an “obscure, 
inadequate idea of substance,” but had never denied its existence.” Tak- 
ing up the point Stillingfleet made about Peter, James and John, Locke 
asked whether the bishop had not, by using familiar names, which his 
readers were used to hearing applied to men, assumed rather than 
proved that Peter, James and John were men. But, Locke argued, if 
he asked whether Weweena, Chuckerey, and Cousheda were true and 
real men or not the bishop would not be able to tell him until Locke 
had pointed out these individuals to him and he had questioned them 
and discovered whether or not they had those sensible qualities that 
he was accustomed to combine into the complex idea he designated 
as man.” It was only possible to know that particular individuals were 
men, Locke maintained, when our senses identified those properties in 
them that have been associated with the name of man. Locke did not 
doubt that real essences existed independent of the human mind, hav- 
ing been divinely created, but argued that such essences, or substances, 
could only be known indirectly, since it was reasonable to assume that 
the nominal essence flowed from some internal constitution. 


Not Fit to be a Standard for the Sense of Mankind 


Locke's arguments did not impress Stillingfleet, who responded with 
a letter in April 1697 in which he made an even more far-reaching 
attack on the Essay than he had originally made in his book. Still- 
ingfleet dismissed the examples of atheist societies that Locke cited 
as "very ill chosen" because they were taken from authors who were 
insufficiently acquainted with the people they described and those who 
knew these people better contradicted their testimony. But this was 
not Stillingfleet's only objection to Locke's use of travel literature. He 
considered that the people whom Locke had used as examples were 
inappropriate because 
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the account given of them makes them not fit to be a standard for the 
Sense of Mankind, being a People so strangely bereft of Common Sense, 
that they can hardly be reckoned among Mankind, as appears both by 
the best accounts both of the Cafres of Soldania and the Caiguae of 
Paraquaria.” 


Stillingfleet’s response was to deny the humanity of the people Locke 
had cited as atheists. Locke homed in on this point in his reply, when 
he took up Stillingfleet’s claim that the nature of a man was equally in 
Peter, James and John? and went on 


That is more than I know: because I do not know what things Peter, 
James and John are.? 


He refused to accept Stillingfleet's assumption that Peter, James and 
John were self-evidently men, and argued, “They may be drills or horses, 
for aught I know."? 

In making the comparison between men and drills Locke was defend- 
ing the humanity of the Khoisan and indigenous Paraguayans against 
Stillingfleet's suggestion that these people were non-human because 
they did not believe in God. Just as Stillingfleet thought that Weweena, 
Cuchipe, and Cousheda could be apes rather than men Locke argued 
that he knew of no law of speech that made the sounds 


Peter, James and John, stand for three men; than Weweena, Cuchipe, 
and Cousheda, stand for three men?! 


Names commonly associated with men might just as easily be used for 
animals as for men because as Locke pointed out he knew 


a horse that was called Peter; and I do not know but the master of the 
same team might call other of his horses James and John.” 


Stillingfleet responded? with some frustration to Locke’s letter insisting 
that mankind were not so stupid as to be unable to distinguish between 
men, horses and drills. All that Locke’s way of ideas had achieved, 
Stillingfleet alleged, was to make those that followed it understand less 
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than people of ordinary capacities could grasp. He imagined what the 
countryman who had named his horse "Peter" would say if Locke sug- 
gested that it was not possible to tell the difference between a man and 
a horse. He would consider Locke's arguments gibberish. 

Yet in applying this commonsense approach, Stillingfleet unwit- 
tingly bore out Locke's argument that it was it was the evidence of the 
senses that distinguished whether an organism was a rational being. 
Stillingfleet imagined the countryman saying to Locke, 


My Man Peter and I can fit and chop Logick together, about our Coun- 
try Affairs, and he can Write and Read, and he is a very sharp Fellow at 
a bargain; but my Horse Peter can do none of these things, and I never 
could find any thing like Reason in him.” 


This was exactly the point that Locke had made in his first letter to 
Stillingfleet when he had argued that it was only by examining an 
individual and finding in him evidence of those sensible qualities that 
we are used to associate with the complex idea of a man that we can 
identify whether he is a man or not. 

Locke fired off another reply in May 1698.” It was to be his last 
because Stillingfleet died in the following year without writing to Locke 
again. This third letter was, however, the fullest account of Locke's 
defence against Stillingfleet's charges. Again he turned to the question 
of Peter, James and John, Weweena, etc., in a passage that was to be 
appended to the third edition of the Essay as a note. Locke accused 
Stillingfleet of denying that the Hottentots were human. “I hope,” went 
on Locke, 


if any of them were called Peter, James, or John, it would be past scru- 
ple that they were men; however Courvee, Wewena, and Cousheda, and 
those others who had names, that had no place in your Nomenclator, 
would hardly pass muster with your lordship.*° 


Stillingfleet’s argument was essentially circular. He believed that since 
all men had an innate conception of God any men who did not dis- 
play such knowledge should automatically be classified as less than 
human. Although he thought that the common nature of man was 
automatically identifiable, in practice, he relied on the evidence of his 
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senses to identify an individual as a man. Yet he refused to identify the 
Khoisan as men even though they could obviously “fit and chop logic" 
sufficiently to avoid kidnap by Europeans and could drive a bargain 
over the exchange of their sheep and cattle. Ultimately for him, the key 
identifying characteristic of a man was the belief in God. 


Universal Consent 


In his second letter Stillingfleet demanded to know what Locke thought 
about the argument for the existence of God based on the universal 
consent of mankind. He regarded Locke's use of travel literature to 
show that whole nations existed in a condition of atheism to be an 
attack on this traditional argument for the existence of a deity. By sug- 
gesting that there were “whole nations” that did not believe in God, 
Locke could be accused of arguing that one of the most widely used 
proofs of God's existence was invalid. In his third letter to Stillingfleet 
Locke explained his argument in more detail and refuted this allega- 
tion. Locke maintained that he did not deny the value of universal 
consent as a proof of God's existence but qualified what this universal 
consent meant in practice. One could speak of universal consent in 
so far as 


the vastly greater majority of mankind, have in all ages of the world, 
actually believed in a God; that the majority of the remaining part, have 
not actually disbelieved it; and consequently those who have actually 
opposed the belief of God have truly been very few.” 


When one compared those who had actually disbelieved in God with 
those who believed, the number of unbelievers was so small, in con- 
trast to the much greater number of believers that there could be said 
to be a universal consent of mankind to the existence of God.” All that 
universal consent meant in reality was that the vast majority of people 
believed in God. But in the strictest sense that there was universal 
consent "even to a man, in all ages and countries", rather than in the 
sense of a majority, the argument from universal consent was invalid, 
or at least unnecessary, as a proof of God's existence. 
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For if anyone deny a God, such a perfect universality of consent is 
destroyed; and if nobody does deny a God, what need of arguments to 
convince atheists?” 


The argument from universal consent presupposed that mankind 
was free from atheism, and if there had never been any atheists there 
was no need to put forward arguments in support of God's existence. 
Stillingfleet must admit, as he did, that there had been atheists in the 
world, so that his argument for universal consent came down to no 
more than claiming that the great majority of people believed in God, 
which was exactly what Locke thought too. However great that major- 
ity might be, Locke argued that his argument stood, because it was 
sufficient to show that the idea of God was not innate if even a tiny 
minority of people did not believe in God, since 


whatsoever is innate, must be universal in the strictest sense: one excep- 
tion is a sufficient proof against it.'? 


Stillingfleet accused Locke of “going about to invalidate the argument 
for a deity, from the universal consent of mankind."*' This was poten- 
tially dangerous to Locke, since it put him in the company of atheists 
like Spinoza and Hobbes, in whom he was careful to claim, some- 
what disingenuously, that he was “not so well read."? His denial of 
universal consent in the strictest sense was not an argument against 
the existence of a deity, Locke contended, since he allowed universal 
consent to cover as large a majority of people as Stillingfleet himself 
could have done.” 


Thinking Matter 


In Book IV of the Essay Locke had considered the extent of human 
knowledge and had argued that there were many things that could not 
be known with certainty such as whether matter could think.“ It was 
just as probable, he suggested, that an omnipotent deity might endow 
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some systems of matter with the ability to think as that he might endow 
human beings with another immaterial substance that was capable of 
thought. As far as Locke was concerned, there was no way of knowing 
if the soul, which was generally assumed to be responsible for thought, 
was a material or an immaterial substance so that 


he who will give himself leave to consider freely and look into the dark 
and intricate part of each Hypothesis, will scarce find his Reason able to 
determine him fixedly for, or against the Soul’s Materiality.“ 


Locke’s suggestion raised a storm that was to rage right through the 
eighteenth century, but the first to object to his conception of thinking 
matter was Stillingfleet. Stillingfleet found Locke’s speculation that 
the soul might be a form of thinking matter completely impermissible, 
since for him the immaterial nature of the soul was taken as a funda- 
mental philosophical truth sanctioned by all the ancient authorities 
and the teachings of the church.” For Stillingfleet the act of thinking 
was itself evidence for the existence of immaterial substance. If the 
soul was material it could really be nothing more than life 


or Matter put into Motion with such Organs and Parts as are necessary 
to hold them together,* 


and could be brought to an end by death. Stillingfleet associated this 
conception of the soul as material substance with Hobbes, who said 
that substance and body were the same thing, so that he linked Locke 
and his Essay directly to that philosopher, who along with Spinoza, was 
regarded as the most dangerous and irreligious of the time. Hobbes 
and Spinoza were repeatedly condemned for their materialism in the 
Boyle lectures.” Stillingfleet's accusation threatened to put Locke at 
odds with many respected natural philosophers. 

In his third letter, Locke cited the Cambridge Platonist Ralph Cud- 
worth, an authority whom Stillingfleet would be inclined to accept, in 
defence of his case that Cicero had thought of the soul as an immor- 
tal, but material, substance.” Alongside Cudworth, he also used travel 
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literature as evidence that even the most sophisticated contemporary 
pagans considered the soul to be material. It is significant in assessing 
the importance that Locke attributed to travel literature that he used 
it in the course of this controversy in which Stillingfleet was showing 
no quarter, but was prepared to associate Locke with the most reviled 
names in philosophy. Locke cited la Loubére's testimony from Siam, 
where he had found that the Buddhists thought of the soul as immor- 
tal, but not immaterial. He took a long quotation from la Loubére, 
who wrote, 


No opinion has been so universally received as that of the immortality of 
the soul; but if immateriality is a truth, the knowledge whereof has not 
spread so far. And indeed it is difficult to let into the mind of a Siamite 
the idea of a pure spirit. This the missionaries, who have been longest 
among them, are positive in, all the pagans of the East do truly believe, 
that there remains something of a man after his death, which subsists 
independently and separately from his body. But they give extension and 
figure to that which remains, and attribute to it all the same members, all 
the same substances, both liquid and solid, which our bodies are com- 
posed of. They only suppose that the souls are of a matter subtile enough 
to escape being seen or handled.—Such were the shades and the manes 
of the Greeks and the Romans. And it is by these figures of the souls, 
answerable to those of the bodies, that Virgil supposed Aeneas knew 
Palinurus, Dido and Anchises in the other world.*! 


La Loubére was *a very considerable and judicious author", in Locke's 
view, his testimony was valuable because he had not travelled abroad 
for pleasure, so that he could return with "strange stories", but because 
he had been chosen for the purpose of inquiring into "the singulari- 
ties of Siam"? La Loubère was the official ambassador of Louis XIV 
and, as with Sir Thomas Roe, this official status gave his testimony a 
particular value for Locke, who thought he had been well chosen, and 
regretted that there were not comparable accounts of the other coun- 
tries of the East. If there were 


we should be much better acquainted than we are, with the manners, 
notions, and religions of that part of the world, inhabited by civilized 
nations, who want neither good sense nor acuteness of reason, though 
not cast into the mould of the logic and philosophy of our schools.” 
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Locke's admiration for la Loubére gives us some sense of how valuable 
travel literature was in allowing him to free himself from the confines 
of the philosophical tradition in which he had been educated, and in 
giving him the opportunity to discuss notions such as the materiality 
of the soul and the possibility that matter might think in a morally 
neutral context. It was not a question of Locke arguing that matter 
could think. He had serious objections to this theory, not least that it 
was not clear that if matter could think whether it was each individual 
atom that thought or if some special system of matter was required.™ 
But it was significant that Locke was able to use travel literature to help 
him claim an area of intellectual freedom within which philosophy 
could develop by considering the question of whether matter could 
think. Locke made the point in his last letter that, paradoxically, Still- 
ingfleet was actually making larger claims for science and reason than 
Locke was prepared to make. Stillingfleet wanted religion to be sci- 
entifically based and provable by reason. Locke accepted that religion 
was based on revelation, although many of its truths might be acces- 
sible to reason, and accepted that large areas of science, such as the 
action of gravity, or the nature of the human mind, were beyond his, 
or anyone else's, comprehension.” 


Stillingfleet's Travel Books 


Disturbed by Locke's use of travel literature to challenge philosophi- 
cal and religious orthodoxy, Stillingfleet’s quest for certainty took him 
into a much deeper exploration of travel literature. After his death, a 
manuscript was found among his papers, which was later added to the 
text of the Origines Sacrae. It had been written in 1697, in the midst of 
his controversy with Locke and it contained no less than 39 citations 
of travel writers, including many of those that Locke used in the Essay, 
in contrast to the earlier text of the Origines that had made few refer- 
ences to travel literature. This additional manuscript first appeared in 
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the seventh edition of 170256 and was contained in the two volume 
Oxford edition," which provided the basis for the modern reprint. 

Stillingfleet's attitude to primitive societies had been set out in early 
editions of his Origines Sacrae, in which he expressed the view that 
some people might appear to be atheists because they had degenerated 
so far from their original condition as to be barely human, but all men 
must have a knowledge of God because 


God hath stamped an universal character of himself upon the mind of 
men.” 


There was no evidence, he insisted, that whole nations denied the exis- 
tence of God. While there had been some suspicion of atheism among 
some very barbarous peoples in America, closer acquaintance showed 
that, although they were very much mistaken about the nature of God, 
they did indeed worship something instead of him. Stillingfleet seems 
to have had a theory of reverse evolution, or degeneration, in which 
man began with a perfect knowledge of God in the time of Adam, but 
had, over the years, lost that knowledge.® As a result the knowledge 
of God now needed a diligent search because, “jewels do not use to 
lie on the surface of the earth."*' Although he insisted that consent to 
the existence of God was universal he had some difficulty in providing 
evidence of it. 

The original knowledge of God had been lost, he maintained, and 
traced the process by which that had taken place from the confusion 
of languages at Babel to the emergence of polytheism. The Greeks, 
whose minds had been debauched by obscene poets, had been the 
first to develop polytheism which had encouraged atheism, but before 
that the existence of a deity had been universally agreed.” Only the 
most barbarous and savage of the newly discovered nations had been 
suspected of irreligion, but the more civilized these societies were the 
more evident had been their sense of religion, so that 


the nearer any have approached to civility and knowledge, the more 
ready they have been to own a Deity, and none had so little sense of it 
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as they who are almost degenerated to Brutes; and whether of these two 
now comes nearer to reason let any one who hath it judge.9 


If Locke had not read the Origines before he wrote the Essay this idea 
that only the most primitive societies could deny the existence of God 
was prevalent enough for him to cite the evidence of China and Siam 
to show that even the most highly civilized societies could be atheist. 
While Locke could not be said to have an evolutionary theory of social 
development he certainly did not share Stillingfleet's theory of reverse 
evolution or degeneration. 

In early editions of the Origines Stillingfleet was content to refer to 
a few travel writers without page citations, but in his 1697 manuscript 
he addressed the claim of 


late discoveries of, whole nations have been found without any sense of 
God or religion.“ 


and offered chapter and verse from a long list of travel writers to show 
that there were people who had degenerated to the level of brutes and 
were not fit to be considered as examples of the normal behaviour 
of human beings. This was precisely the argument he had used in 
his first letter to Locke. From these travel writers he offered a list 
of peoples including the Hottentots who could not be considered as 
valid examples of atheism because they were so bestial and sordid or 
expressed open contempt for religion. Living without a king was one 
of the characteristics that Stillingfleet thought merited inclusion in this 
class of degenerate humans. 

Stillingfleet did more than simply reiterate his argument against 
Locke with more documentation, he extended it into a much broader 
discussion of travel literature in which he considered what the criteria 
should be for accepting or rejecting the testimony of travel writers. He 
warned that 


We must not judge by light informations of mere strangers, and persons 
looked on as enemies.é 


Just because strangers could find no evidence of set times or places 
of worship this should not be taken as evidence that a people had 
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no religion, since it was possible that God was worshipped by acts of 
the mind. This would not, of course, have been a valid defence for a 
dissenter who refused to attend an Anglican church in the diocese of 
Worcester. But Stillingfleet correctly pointed out that often it was only 
possible for the writer to make an accurate judgement about the pres- 
ence or absence of religion after he had spent a considerable amount 
of time among a people and had learnt their language. Stillingfleet 
was particularly impressed by the work of the Jesuits in Canada, and 
especially Sagard, who reported that the Huron believed in one creator 
God. It has been suggested that Locke was among the few Englishmen 
to have read Sagard's account of his experiences in Canada,” if that 
was so then Stillingfleet was one of the few others. The Jesuit Rela- 
tions were not generally available in England, so Stillingfleet must have 
made some effort to get hold of them in order to combat what he per- 
ceived as Locke's attack on religion. Stillingfleet was suspicious of later 
Spanish writers who he felt distorted the picture of the Native South 
Americans and Caribbean Islanders and suggested that they were 
without religion in order to justify their enslavement. He thought that 
stories of cannibalism had been exaggerated and cited Dampier who 
in his voyage around the world had never encountered a cannibal.® 
While he was prepared to believe that cannibalism existed in Brazil 
on the strength of Léry's testimony, he thought that the fact that the 
Tupinamba were reported to be afraid of thunder and troubled by evil 
spirits showed some remnant conception of God.9 

In early editions of the Origines Stillingfleet did not address the 
question of civilized societies that were said to be atheist, but in his 
1697 revision he used Trigault's version of Ricci's diary” to argue that 
originally the Chinese had worshipped a supreme God and that the 
Confucian literati still worshipped this God. He even used le Comte's 
account of China, a book that had been burned for heresy in France, 
in which he argued that the Chinese had an independent knowledge 
of the true God. He did not cite Navarrete, Locke's main source on 
China, who could back up his claim that the Chinese of the educated 
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caste were atheists with seven years experience in China, a thorough 
knowledge of the language and possession of the secret Jesuit memo- 
randum in which Longobardi criticised Ricci's interpretation of Con- 
fucianism. In effect, Stillingfleet took the opposite side of the argument 
to that which Locke defended in the Essay and which he worked over 
again in the notes that he made in or after 1702. Of contemporary phi- 
losophers Leibniz, also influenced by the Cambridge Platonists, was 
the one closest to Stillingfleet's position on the question of Chinese 
religion. 

Stillingfleet never finished his revision of the Origines and it was 
only published after his death. Contemporaries seem to have thought 
that Locke got the better of the argument between the two men, but 
had Stillingfleet's revised thoughts on travel literature been published 
during his lifetime this impression might have been altered. Certainly, 
late in his own life, Locke seems to have been preparing to defend the 
case that the Confucian scholars were atheists perhaps as a result of 
reading the posthumous edition of the Origines that came out in 1702. 
At all events the Origines made a sufficient impression to remain in 
print until the 1836 the year that Darwin returned from the Galapagos 
by which time it was beginning to be necessary to develop new ways 
of combining religion and science. Throughout the eighteenth century, 
however, which was characterised by the fear of attacks on orthodox 
religious belief, Stillingfleet's book was felt to be a valuable antidote to 
Locke's perceived deism and socinianism.’! 
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^A GREAT AND CIVILIZED PEOPLE" 
LOCKE, CHINA AND MATERIALISM 


Ithas been suggested that Leibniz was the only seventeenth century phi- 
losopher to show any interest in China. This is not the case. Locke had 
a long standing interest in China that went back to his days at Oxford 
when he referred to China in his early writings and lasted to his final 
years at Otes when he had a map of China on the wall of his study. 
Locke's interest in China and other Far Eastern societies was expressed 
in the Essay, in which he maintained that highly civilized societies as 
well as those that were illiterate and lacked an advanced material cul- 
ture could be atheistic. He made a study of two such societies, whose 
culture was only just becoming known to Europeans through travel 
literature—Siam and China—which seemed to offer evidence that the 
belief in God was not innate in the human mind. The question came 
up in his dispute with Stillingfleet and he returned to it in some notes 
that he made late in his life while in retirement at Otes. 

The intellectual and social context of the accounts of Siam and China 
that Locke used was complex and controversial and needs to be exam- 
ined in some detail to make sense of the views that Locke expressed in 
the Essay and also to explain why he returned to this question after the 
publication of the Essay and made extensive notes on Chinese religion. 
A note book containing notes from his reading on China is among 
the manuscripts kept at the Bodleian Library, Oxford? and offers an 
additional source of information about how he developed his ideas on 
materialism and atheism. 
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China and Siam 


Seventeenth century accounts of both China and Siam suggested that 
these were in important respects atheist societies, but the context of 
the reports in each case was different. All the descriptions of Siam 
that Locke used were connected to French attempts to establish them- 
selves as latecomers in the Far East between 1662 and 1688. Siam, or 
Thailand, offered a potential point of access to the rich Asian trade 
networks where French influence might be established through mis- 
sionary work and diplomatic contact. These efforts produced a number 
of studies of Buddhist religious ideas some of which Locke used in the 
Essay. La Loubère offered one of the best informed sources for Bud- 
dhism in this period? In the case of China, Locke drew on the works 
of missionaries who had made a profound study of Confucian beliefs 
in their attempts to evangelise this vast and sophisticated empire. The 
books that Locke used on Siam represent a fairly homogeneous body 
of work. They were written within a short space of time when French 
efforts to establish themselves in Siam were at their peak. They express 
similar ideas. The writers had the same informants and experienced 
some of the same events. The works on China, by contrast, reflect a 
much deeper level of knowledge than those on Siam since they came 
out of a much longer period of contact that was far more varied than 
the brief French experience in Siam. It was not until well into the 
sixteenth century that a detailed knowledge of China began to emerge 
from travellers’ accounts. While contact between Europe and China 
was possible, the extent of contact that actually took place before the 
mid seventeenth century was small? The first Chinese scholars arrived 
in Europe in 1654 with Martino Martini and in 1683 some came with 
the Belgian Jesuit Philippe Couplet. They spent some time working 
in the Bodleian® and discussing with Oxford linguists. Locke had, by 
this time, left Oxford for the Netherlands. His collection of books on 
China was, however, considerable. He had 30 books on China, includ- 
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ing some of the earliest accounts available, but he relied in the Essay 
on his most up to date works from the late seventeenth century. 

Two of the books Locke cited on China, Navarrete and the Historia 
Cultus Sinensium, related to the controversy over the nature of the rites 
that the Chinese practiced in honour of Confucius. This controversy 
was to have far reaching consequences, spreading from the church to 
lay philosophers and ultimately contributing to the suppression of the 
Jesuit order in 1774. The books in Locke’s library and his notebooks 
show that he followed the Chinese rites dispute closely. Locke’s refer- 
ences to evidence of atheism in travel literature were, therefore, all 
current and contemporary. They represented the latest thinking on 
atheism based on the most recent experience. When Locke argued that 
such highly developed civilizations as China or Siam could be atheistic 
he was responding to these current ideas and presenting material that 
was quite new and still controversial. Locke reflected this novelty when 
he remarked 


"Twill I doubt not be a Surprise to others, as it was to me, to find the 
Siamites of this number.’ 


Buddhism and Atheism 


Locke used three accounts of Siam in the Essay, two of which related to 
French royal embassies and one to the French attempt to convert the 
country to Christianity. Jacques de Bourges recounted the missionary 
efforts of Lambert de la Motte, the Bishop of Berithus. Francois Timo- 
leon de Choisy took part in the first official French embassy to the court 
of King Narai of Siam in 1685 and Simon de la Loubére led the second 
French embassy in 1687. Narai had a deep curiosity about the west 
and sent an embassy to France in 1680. He may also have been seeking 
a French presence to counterbalance that of the Dutch. His adviser, 
Constantine Phaulkon, an opportunist European with a gift for lan- 
guages, who was originally a servant of the East India Company, may 
besides have wished to provide himself with some support against the 
Thai nobility. Louis XIV's motivation in sending an embassy was no 
less complex. French missionaries had been in Siam with little suc- 
cess since 1662. Louis and his advisers may have thought that a direct 
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approach to the king would expedite matters by achieving the conver- 
sion of the king himself. Such a foreign success would boost Louis's 
position at home, since it would present him as an international cham- 
pion of Catholicism. He may already have been thinking of revoking 
the Edict of Nantes, the treaty that had ended the Wars of Religion and 
granted toleration to the Huguenots. He eventually revoked it in 1685 
as the second embassy under la Loubére arrived in Siam. 

All three books that Locke cited on Siam agreed in identifying Bud- 
dhism as a form of atheism. La Loubère accepted that the Buddhists 
of Siam recognised the essential principles of morality, but considered 
that "they have not any sort of Theology" and while they might be 
excused for worshipping false gods they were guilty of the far greater 
impiety of acknowledging no divinity either true or false. This was 
not to say that there was no religion. There were numerous religions 
that were all equally tolerated. The contrast between France and Siam 
in matters of religion could not have been greater. While in Buddhist 
Siam all religions were permitted to practise their worship, in France 
religious orthodoxy was imposed by royal fiat. 


Jacques de Bourges 


Jacques de Bourges believed there was not 


a country in the world where more religions can be found and of which 
the exercise is more permitted than Siam. 


It was a puzzle to the Europeans why the King of Siam permitted so 
many religions to exist side by side, a situation which a European ruler 
would have thought an invitation to sedition. The explanation they 
received was that the King wished to encourage trade and thought of 
the many foreign religions as a source of profit. Religious toleration 
went beyond the merely pragmatic, however, as de Bourges recog- 
nised. He reported that the Siamese viewed heaven as great palace to 
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which many different ways led.” All religions were equally good to 
them. Their indifference to the distinctions between creeds and refusal 
to reject any was, according to de Bourges, “the great obstacle to their 
conversion."!! 

There was no doubt that the Siamese had the outward evidence 
of religion that was so notably lacking to European eyes among the 
Khoisan or the Tupinamba. They had idols that impressed de Bourges 
with their strangeness and grandeur. Some of their religious statues 
were more than 40 feet high and their temples were sumptuous, while 
their pagodas were “a little like our churches."? On certain days the 
people and the monks assembled in the temples for worship.? What 
was lacking was both the religious exclusivity that seemed essential 
to most Europeans at the time and the dualism characteristic of 
Christianity. 

De Bourges recounted an occasion when Lambert de la Motte had 
discussed Christianity with some local Buddhist monks. The Bishop 
had explained to them about the crucifixion and resurrection, but the 
monks objected that it was difficult to believe in a religion whose god 
was dead.'* De Bourges recognised that the Buddhists believed in an 
after-life, but they did not seem to conceive of it in the same way 
that the Christians. Money was required in the Buddhist after-life. It 
clearly could not have the same spiritual character as the heaven that 
the Christians envisaged. Yet this people, who were so lacking in a 
proper intolerance toward other religions, and had no understanding 
of the duality between the spiritual and material worlds that Chris- 
tians regarded as fundamental to a correct ontology, had exemplary 
morals. They had a horror of injustice, and were invariably charitable 
towards everyone, especially strangers.^ Their monks were celibate 
and led austere lives. It was a difficult conundrum that de Bourges 
could only explain by falling back on the idea that the law of nature 
must be engraved on the soul of mankind, so that even those who were 
ignorant of Christianity could use its precepts instinctively as a guide 
to morality.'^ 
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Timoleon de Choisy 


Choisy, whose own life was somewhat less than exemplary, arrived in 
Siam with high hopes of King Narai's conversion. Phaulkon, eager to 
persuade the French to send troops, encouraged this belief. The King's 
visits to Buddhist temples did not dampen Choisy's optimism. He 
believed that these were merely politic gestures to placate the monks 
and disguise his intention of converting to Christianity." But by the 
time he had been in Siam some months Choisy began to understand 
that the 


Siamese are gentle persons, who do not like to argue, and who mostly 
think that all religions are good. 


He was, however, still unaware of the full depth of the differences 
between Buddhism and Christianity. Entering a pagoda, he thought 
at first he had stepped into a church, seeing features that resembled 
the choir and the rood screen, while the statue of Buddha he thought 
was “the image of their God."? Only gradually, as his journal records, 
did he come to realise the difficulty of converting a king who was 
accorded divine honours.? There were considerable cultural barriers 
to conversion not least of which was the reluctance to argue. Choisy 
was delighted at a theological disputation between a Siamese and a 
Cochin-Chinese convert staged in front of the ambassador in the 
genuine scholastic manner, but disappointed that the chief Buddhist 
monk who attended this display of Christian wisdom could not be 
persuaded to join in the fun, despite the Bishop of Metellopolis's will- 
ingness to translate.?' These intellectual performances were considered 
an important part of the conversion process. A Muslim ambassador 
sent by the Mogul to the Portuguese mission at Goa took part in such 
a theological debate.? 

By the time he left Siam after an eight month stay, Choisy was ready 
to record his considered opinion on Buddhism, which he thought to 
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be founded on natural law, but which was “no more than a collection 
of endless stories.” He knew something of the life of Buddha and 
understood that Buddhists believed in the transmigration of the soul 
until it reached a state of nirvana and was annihilated. Their religion 
was, he thought, 


properly consists in recognizing no god, and attributes all recompense 
for virtue to virtue itself.” 


The lack of an eternal god, although he still regarded Buddha as a 
kind of god, was for Choisy decisive in marking out the Siamese and 
the neighbouring societies who practised Buddhism as atheists. Their 
lives were undoubtedly moral, but this was because the law of nature 
was inscribed on their souls. They did not believe in an eternal god 
that rewarded morally good behaviour and punished bad. Nor had any 
such god created the world. The world had made itself and would ulti- 
mately end of its own accord, when another world would be formed 
according to the Buddhist monks, who, 


perform no sacrifice nor prayer since they recognize no god to whom 
they could address their prayers.” 


These three French accounts gave Locke evidence that Siam and numer- 
ous other Buddhist societies of the Far East were atheistic, and that 
atheism was not confined to the most primitive peoples, but existed 
even in highly civilized societies. 


Atheism or True Religion 


Locke’s sources on China were more complex and reflected divergent 
opinions about the nature of Chinese religious beliefs. While some 
writers argued that the Chinese were atheists others, such as the Jesuit 
missionary Louis le Comte, whose Nouveaux Memoires de Chine was 
burned for heresy at the Sorbonne, contended that the Chinese were 
the chosen people and had an independent knowledge of the true God. 
Locke had le Comte’s book, but from his large collection of books 
on China he selected those that defended the thesis that the Chinese, 
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or at least the educated among them, were atheists, so that he could 
argue that 


the Missionaries of China, even the Jesuits themselves, the Encomiasts 
of the Chineses, do all to a Man agree and will convince us that the Sect 
of the Litterati, or Learned, keeping to the old Religion of China, and 
the ruling Party there, are all them Atheist." 


Apart from the Jesuits, the authorities he cited in support of the theory 
that the Chinese were atheists were la Loubére, who added some com- 
ments on China and India to his report from Siam, Navarrete, and 
the Historia Cultus Sinensium, which was a collection of documents 
including Jesuit letters and papal bulls relating to the controversy over 
whether Confucian ceremonies were secular or religious in character. 

Navarrete was quite explicit about the atheism of the educated Chi- 
nese. He did not identify them as atheists out of animosity, since he 
clearly had friendly relations with people whom he regarded as atheists. 
For example, he recounted how, when the persecution of the Chris- 
tians began, most Chinese, even the converts deserted them, except for, 
“One, who tho’ an Atheist was an honest Man,”” who told Navarrete 
that in forty days another order would come from the court rescinding 
the first one and that all he had to do was await the change in policy 
with courage. When the policy did not change, and he was ordered to 
the capital for trial, this same atheist friend advised Navarrete to ask 
the magistrate for permission to sell his possessions so that he could 
pay his expenses on the road.” On his way to the capital, Navarrete 
went by the birth place of the philosopher Meng Zu, whom he identi- 
fied as an atheist because 


in his Books there is not the least appearance of his having any knowl- 
edge of God, the Immortality of the Soul, or Reward or Punishment in 
a future Life. Whence it follows that the Philosopher Confucius was no 
less ignorant as to these Points, because Meng Zu, having study'd and 
learnt his Doctrine, it is certain if he had found any thing in it con- 
cerning God, an Immortal Soul, &c. he must have mention'd it in his 
Writings.” 
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Navarrete’s Tratados historicos, politicos, ethicos y religiosos de la 
monarchia de China by published in Madrid in 1676 was among Locke’s 
most valued sources on China. He referred to him in the Essay and in 
his letters.” It is not clear when Locke bought his copy of Navarrete, 
he did not use it in the early drafts of the Essay, but he certainly had it 
by 1698, when he recommended it to Nicholas Toinard and suggested 
that he should translate it into French?! The reference to Navarrete 
seems to have been added to the fourth and last edition of the Essay 
that was published in Locke's lifetime in 1699.7? Awnsham Churchill 
sent him the proofs of the first volume of the Travels, which contained 
a translation of Navarrete, on 26 February 1703.” It is to the version of 
Navarrete in Churchill's Travels that Locke refers in the Essay. 

La Loubére, another writer whom Locke regarded highly, thought 
that the Chinese were atheists, considering that 


at present they have not any sense of Religion, and do not believe in the 
existence of any God, nor the Immortality of the Soul.” 


While they must have known the true God in the beginning, as every- 
one had, la Loubére argued, the Chinese were such an ancient people 
that the knowledge had become obscured by the passage of time.” The 
Historia Cultus Sinensium compared Confucianism to the philosophy 
of Democritus, Epicurus and Spinoza. When the Chinese spoke of 
heaven they meant only the material heaven not a spiritual realm." 
Now knowledge of the true God had lapsed and, "there are few who 
have not degenerated into Atheism"? 

While the three sources that Locke cited explicitly agreed that the 
Chinese were atheists, it was not true to say, as Locke did, that the 
Jesuits all thought the Chinese were atheists or that Confucianism was 
necessarily an inherently materialist philosophy. Following Matteo 
Ricci, the first Jesuit to establish himself in Peking, many of the Jesuits 
interpreted the Confucian rites as essentially secular and so permis- 
sible for converts, but argued that the earliest Confucian texts showed 
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evidence of a belief in a single omnipotent supreme being and that, 
unlike other heathens, the Confucians never attributed reprehensible 
or immoral behaviour to this divinity.? In part, this conception among 
the Jesuits reflected the culturally defined limitations of an outlook 
that assumed that all human beings must be descendants of Adam 
through Noah and must therefore in the past have had knowledge of 
the Judaeo-Christian God. 


An Empire of Learning 


This theory was not universally accepted by the mid-seventeenth cen- 
tury. Isaac de la Peyrére, a Bible critic of Marrano descent," who pre- 
ceded Spinoza in challenging the authority of the Pentateuch argued 
in Praeadamitae, a book Locke owned, that there had been men before 
Adam. In the Two Treatises Locke showed that he inclined towards 
such a theory when he accepted that the descendants of Noah had not 
populated America and that the Chinese did not claim descent from 
Noah.“ The great antiquity of recorded Chinese history was one of 
the factors that cast doubt on the historical chronology derived from 
the Bible, which only allowed a little over 4,000 years for the entire 
history of the earth. Martini's history of China suggested that the Chi- 
nese empire had been founded in 2952 BC. Vossius was able to extend 
the biblical chronology by 1,500 years based on the Greek Septuagint 
Bible allowing the Chinese empire to have been founded immediately 
after the Flood.? It was the Septuagint figure for the age of the earth 
that Locke used.? Nevertheless the claim that the Bible offered the 
only true account of world history was seriously undermined in the 
course of the seventeenth century. The Jesuits were concerned that if 
it were accepted that such an ancient people as the Chinese had never 
known the true God it would give credibility to the claims of scep- 
tics like Pierre Bayle, who argued forcefully in his Dictionnaire that 
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morality could be established without religion and cited the Chinese as 
an example of moral atheism.“ Caught between this sceptical assault 
and the need to maintain their influence among Chinese scholars, the 
Jesuits were unwilling to admit that Confucianism was entirely atheist, 
but equally unwilling to challenge the Confucian rites as an idolatrous 
ceremony. Consequently they developed a highly Christianised view 
of Confucianism, which was expressed in their Latin translation of the 
Life of Confucius, the first three of the Four Books, the Analects, the 
Great Learning and the Doctrine of the Mean, which appeared in Con- 
fucius Sinarum Philosophus in 1687. The Jesuits claimed that they had 
uncovered the essential and original character of Confucianism rather 
than the form in which it was practiced in the China of their own 
day.* Some of the Jesuits, such as Joachim Bouvet, went even further 
and claimed to find the deepest mysteries of the Christian faith in Chi- 
nese writings. Bouvet lived in China from 1685 until his death in 1730, 
and Locke had his Portrait Historique de l'Empereur de la Chine.** 

Bouvet's view of Chinese religious beliefs does not seem to have 
impressed Locke, but as his notebooks show," he shared with his 
contemporaries a fascination with China, which was also a subject of 
interest to the Royal Society. In 1682 Wren gave a lecture on Chinese 
medicine to the Royal Society in which he explained that Chinese doc- 
tors believed it was possible to detect many pulses in the body from 
which they could tell different things about the disease from which the 
patient was suffering. The Society’s transaction described China as 
“an empire of learning...a new Indian mine and treasure." ? 
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Locke's Notes on China 


Locke's notes on China? consist of 45 closely written pages for which 
he used the backs of letter covers all dating from the time he lived at 
Otes, where he made long visits from 1689 and made his permanent 
residence from 1691.*' One of the pages is the back of a note from 
Edward Clarke sent from London in June 1702, suggesting that if the 
notes were made at the same time they date from 1702 or later. It 
is not clear where Locke took these notes from; it was possibly the 
Historia Cultus Sinensium in which he pencilled a list of page num- 
bers. The notes appear under a number of headings; the first heading 
is Sinensium Religio,” followed by Sinensium Theologia,” Spiritus et 
Anima humana,* yeu Hoen, Ly Kuei, spiritus et anima errants,” Xanti 
Rex altis, Tien," Confucius? which is one of the largest sections at 8 
pages, Terra, Planet, Progenitores,? for which there are 6 pages, Lite- 
rati,® Idolatrai, Bonzy, Foe? Magi,” and finally Mahometans.® The 
notes end with an index page in which the headings are indicated by a 
letter that is written in the top right corner of each page as a reference 
system. They show a more than passing acquaintance with Chinese 
thought as it was available to Europeans of the time. Like Wren, Locke 
was concerned to gather concrete information about his area of inter- 
est. In effect he was constructing a "solid natural history" from the 
material at his disposal. In his case his interest was philosophical and 
he took the trouble to familiarise himself with transliterated Chinese 
philosophical and religious terms, which were discussed in the Jesuit 
accounts of China. 
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Confucianism 


Locke identified the religion of China as that of the literati, the edu- 
cated caste from which the Mandarins were drawn who followed Con- 
fucius. He knew that there were two other sects, the idolaters or Bonzj, 
who followed Foe as the Buddha was known and the Magi, the name 
by which the Taoists were known in Europe. But he regarded these 
two sects as later arrivals compared to Confucianism 


Soe that he that agree with the Literati in opinions & worship may be 
truly said to tread in the steps of his ancestors & to keep the ancient 
religion of China.™ 


Locke noted that, “The Literati have noe other Deity but the material 
heaven”,® which had been one of the problems facing Ricci when he 
first began to translate Christian teachings into Chinese and chose the 
word Tien meaning material heavens to apply to the Christian concept 
of a spiritual heaven. The Chinese, Locke noted, “hold the Heaven to 
be the principle of all things". He recognised that there were conflict- 
ing opinions about whether they understood heaven to be, “a very 
subtile form of matter which they call Li or Tai Kie,"9 an opinion that 
was to be found in the most ancient authors, or whether they 


mean something more excellent i.e. an intelligent & active principle or 
nature that creates and governs all things.” 


Whatever might have been the opinion of the ancient Chinese, Locke 
thought that for the past 500 years the Chinese had acknowledged no 
other first principle than the material heaven. 

Not only had they no conception of an immaterial god, but the 
literati 


admit not true spirits & so the Chineses of that sect acknowledge not 
the souls of men to be immortal never the less they do not think that 
they are extinguished & perfectly perish as soon as they are separated 
from the body. They imagine them to be a part of that [...] matter which 
they call Li or Tai Kie which being separated from the body by death 
[...] spreads in the air & joins itself again to the other parts of Er-or-Fai 
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Kie® that primegenial [... ... ] matter called Li or Tai Kie which is every 
where.9? 


Under the heading Xanti, Rex altis or supreme emperor Locke noted 
that the term Xanti literally meant the high king as a result he thought 
that it was impossible to 


use in China any European name to express god by both because they 
have no character to write it in and because they-have-no-Ttdea-in-the 
Minds” our names of god would not be able to evoke in their minds 
the idea of the thing signified. Therefore the first missionaries that 
came amongst them made choice of Tien Chu, Lord of Heaven” to 
signified god.” 





A Material God 


Locke was aware that some writers, such as Bouvet and Le Comte 
whose books he had in his collection, thought that the Chinese origi- 
nally had a concept of an immaterial god until about 60 AD, but does 
not seem to have been impressed by this argument. He thought that 


Confucius & their other ancient philosophers [have] noe other original 
of all things than the material Heavens & that is worshipped.” 


He made extensive notes on Confucius, whom he knew had a temple 
or chapel near every school in which his tablet was placed in every city. 
The men of letters gathered in this chapel every vernal and autum- 
nal equinox to worship Confucius with the chief magistrate of the 
place acting as priest. He described how they offered rice and pulse 
and sometimes a hog while lighting tapers. His notes on the rituals 
practised in the cult of Confucius are detailed. He recognised that the 
writings of Confucius had the same authority for the Chinese as the 
Gospels did among Christians. He knew that Confucius was of par- 
ticular importance to Chinese scholars and that 


the graduates in their universities as soon as they have got their degrees 
march from the school to Confucius’s Chappel & there before his tablet 
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of inscriptions tapers burning on the Altar where it is placed they pay 
their veneration to him by offering incense which they themselves buy 
& pay for & prostrating themselves four times before him as-is-abeve 
mentioned"! pay their veneration to him as to their common Father and 
Master.” 


Locke was particularly impressed by the Chinese ancestor cult. He 
thought that 


The politie and government of the Chineses seems principally to be 
founded on a great veneration & absolute obedience of children to their 
parents.” 


This had become, he thought, the religion of the country accustoming 
everyone to the 


practice and universal fashion of their country to pay their whole defer- 
ence to their parents" 


and after their parents’ death to pay them divine honours 


soe that it is the common and settled opinion of the Chineses that the 
fortune of their family depends upon their dead progenitors.” 


Locke described the funeral customs of the Chinese in detail noting 
the role of the spirit tablets. 


Buddhism, Taoism and Islam 


His notes on Buddhism and Taoism are brief, but he has slightly more 
to say on Islam, which he knew to have been introduced into China 
from neighbouring countries. He thought there were perhaps a million 
Muslims in China, and that they had been there for the last 700 years 
when they were invited in by one of the emperors who was engaged 
in a civil war. While they were generally integrated into Chinese soci- 
ety, taking positions in the bureaucracy and studying for the official 
examinations, 
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The Chineses disgust them as foreigners and they disgust the Chineses 
as strangers.” 


In this last remark Locke shows that he was aware of the great prob- 
lem facing the missionaries whose books he used for information on 
China. They could only be accepted by this sophisticated people if they 
adopted Chinese customs. The missionaries were obliged to learn the 
language and absorb the culture to an unparalleled degree, because 
they were confronted by a rich and ancient civilisation whose social 
and political structures were intact, and which could not be intimi- 
dated by European military strength, or overawed by greater techno- 
logical achievements. At the same time, their mission demanded that 
they did not forget their own cultural imperative to convert the Chi- 
nese to Christianity. China was not only a great prize in itself, but it 
also seemed to offer the key to the conversion of Japan, where China 
was regarded as the source of religious wisdom. Consequently, Euro- 
pean missionaries were driven to great lengths to gain admission to 
China. After years of unsuccessful attempts to secure permission to 
settle and preach in China, the Jesuits adopted a policy of cultural 
accommodation. They had as a precedent St Paul's advice to early 
Christian missionaries in Athens. Paul had allowed a certain degree 
of cultural accommodation, which was developed by the early Church 
theorists who used Platonism as an ideological bridge to Christianity 
for the educated elite of the ancient world. The Jesuits aimed to use 
Confucianism in the same way. 


Matteo Ricci 


The imperial court was the key to success in the scheme. Matteo Ricci, 
known in Chinese as Li Ma-Tou,? was the first Jesuit to win entry 
to this closed world. He succeeded in gaining an imperial audience 
and permission to live in Beijing in 1601 where he died in 1610. He 
acquired a detailed knowledge of the Mandarin language and Chinese 
culture particularly Confucianism. He translated European books 
into Mandarin, including Euclid, copies of which still survive in Bei- 
jing, and Chinese classics of the Confucian tradition into Latin. Ricci 
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was followed by Adam Schall who was made director of the imperial 
bureau of astronomy under the Ming dynasty*’ and became a close 
adviser to the Manchu Shun Chih emperor. Schall was found guilty 
of treason and died under house arrest in 1666 at the age of 75. His 
place was taken by Ferdinand Verbiest who came to China in 1660 and 
shared Schall’s house arrest when he fell from favour. In 1668 Verbi- 
est defeated Chinese astronomers in a contest to predict the height of 
the sun on a particular day and was appointed director of astronomy. 
He was appointed vice president of the board of works in 1682 and 
accompanied the emperor on tours of the country. During one of these 
tours he was thrown from his horse and died. The emperor granted 
him a state funeral in recognition of his work.” 

The Jesuits did not win their position at court by preaching their 
religion, but by their knowledge of mathematics and astronomy and 
their technical skills, some useful such as casting bronze cannon, oth- 
ers merely curiosities in a court which had access to technology in 
many ways superior to that of Europe. Ricci had been taught math- 
ematics by Galileo’s friend Clavius, who had translated Euclid.’ He 
was skilled in mapmaking and clock making, but Western learning 
alone would not have been sufficient to impress the literati. The Jesu- 
its needed to acquire a thorough understanding of Mandarin and 
of the Chinese classics, which made up the corpus of knowledge on 
which the Chinese examination system was based before they could 
take official positions and command respect in society. They made 
an intensive study of Confucianism so that they could express Chris- 
tian concepts in suitable terms and find philosophical precedents for 
Christian doctrines. 


Conflict among the Orders 


The Jesuit policy of cultural accommodation opened them up to 
charges of syncretism, of encouraging superstition and tolerating 
idolatry. Missionaries from other orders were particularly disturbed 
that the Jesuits concealed the symbol of the cross. They had decided 
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not to display representations of the crucifixion when they discovered 
that the Chinese found it offensive. Navarrete rejected the idea that the 
Chinese were repelled by the crucifix and recounted how he travelled 
through China 


with my Beads about my neck, a cross of that sort they call of St Tori- 
bius, and a Medal hanging to it; it was made of Jet, of which there was 
none in China. They look'd upon, touch'd it, admired what it was made 
of and there was an end of the matter.* 


On another occasion as he sat in his study 


two Infidels open'd my Cell-door very softly; on my Table was a Cru- 
cifix, they stood looking at it until, making some little noise, I look'd 
about, saw them, and rose to ask what they wanted. They said,... they 
were supriz'd at the sight of that Image, which had mov'd their Hearts 
to some tenderness. 


Navarrete narrated these incidents to show that the Jesuits could have 
shown the crucifix without offending Chinese sensibilities. The Jesuits’ 
work on astronomy, which was by far the most successful in giving 
them privileged access to the court, also gave rise to disputes with 
other orders. When Schall became director of the board of astron- 
omy he was responsible for drawing up the Chinese calendar, which 
included naming auspicious and inauspicious days. Schall protested 
that he left this to his non-Christian Chinese subordinates but the 
association with superstition disturbed his critics, including some of 
his own order. When his enemies at court accused Schall of choosing 
inauspicious days for imperial ceremonials, which became the pretext 
for arresting all the missionaries, criticism of the policy of cultural 
accommodation increased. Navarrete quoted a Jesuit called Gouvea 
saying, probably while they were under house arrest together, that 


Fr Matthew Ricci brought us into China by the Mathematiks, and Fr 
John Adam [Schall] now banishes us by his.*é 


Most contentious of all was the question that was to provoke a contro- 
versy that lasted for 300 years in Europe spreading from missionaries to 
philosophers and finally historians. Were the rites performed in hon- 
our of Confucius religious or purely civil in character? Ricci and other 
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Jesuits concluded that they were entirely civil. They had some justifica- 
tion for doing so because since 1530 the neo-Confucianism practised 
by the educated Chinese had become highly secularised." Christian 
converts among the literati were allowed to continue to practise Con- 
fucian rites without which they would have been excluded from the 
very positions in the ruling hierarchy which made them important to 
the mission. Even the Jesuits themselves were buried with Confucian 
rites because they had become absorbed into the educated social layer 
that provided the imperial administration. The persistent rejection of 
the civil authority, which had earned the early Church many of its 
martyrs in the Roman Empire, was not among the shortcomings of 
the Jesuit mission to China. Judging by his notes, Locke seems to fol- 
low them in his view of the Confucian rites as secular, but he was not 
convinced of their theory that the Chinese had originally known the 
true God. 


The Longobardi Report 


Even among their own order there were critics of the Jesuit policy. 
Father Longobardi, whom Ricci selected to be his successor as superior 
of the China mission, wrote a treatise in 1623-4 in which he criti- 
cised the policy of accepting the Confucian rites. So bad had relations 
between the orders become a decade later that the Jesuits burnt Lon- 
gobardi's treatise to keep it out of hands of the other orders. Only one 
copy of Longobardi's thesis survived, which a Franciscan friar gave to 
Navarrete while they were interned in Canton.* Ricci regarded the 
Franciscans as enemies.? Navarrete brought the Longobardi's thesis 
back to Europe and used in the Controversias, the book he published 
against the Jesuits, approach to the question of the Confucian rites 
fuelling the flames of the conflict? Navarrete was, therefore, a par- 
ticularly well informed source, and useful for Locke's purposes in 
stressing that the Confucian scholars were materialists. Not only had 
he spent many years in China, but also he had access to the internal 
Jesuit document that criticised Ricci's conception that the Chinese had 
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originally known the Christian God. Navarrete provided authoritative 
evidence for Chinese atheism and it was hardly surprising that Locke 
was eager to include a translation of the Tratados in Churchills' collec- 
tion. Locke seems to have used Navarrete as a source in preference to 
Nicolas Trigault's edition of Ricci's memoirs, Histoire de l'éxpeditione 
apud Sinas.” Locke owned a copy of Trigault, but it is a book that has 
been considered unreliable by later historians. 


Locke and Leibniz 


Leibniz, whose Novissima Sinica Locke also owned, was deeply inter- 
ested in China. He was influenced by his early studies of Chinese char- 
acters and the I Ching in developing his conceptions of mathematical 
or symbolic logic.” He corresponded with Jesuit missionaries in China 
and had discussions with Joachim Bouvet while he was in Rome. Leib- 
niz's organicism and conception of the monad may owe something to 
the stimulus of Chinese philosophy.” Unlike Locke, he favoured the 
Jesuit view that the Chinese had originally been monotheists. Their 
differences over the question of Chinese atheism may have been one 
of the reasons Locke was reluctant to enter into correspondence with 
Leibniz when he contacted him after the publication of the Essay. 
But in other respects their common interest in China was reflected 
in similar conceptions. For example, Leibniz proposed, that Chinese, 
as an ideographic written language, might be adapted as a universal 
language and in the Essay, Locke proposed the idea of a pictorial dic- 
tionary that would clarify the confusion of applying different words to 
the same things. He suggested that 


Men, versed in physical Enquiries, and acquainted with the several sorts 
of natural Bodies, would set down those simple Ideas, wherein they 
observe the Individuals of each sort constantly to agree.” 


This would, he thought, avoid the confusion that arose from different 
people with different degrees of knowledge applying the same name 
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to a smaller or larger collection of sensible qualities. He recognised 
that such a project would require “too much time, cost, and pains” to 
be a practical possibility, yet he thought it might be possible for “lit- 
tle Draughts and Prints" to be used to make a vocabulary that would 
establish the true meaning of terms. Small pictures might be stamped 
in the margin of a book, Locke suggested. This would be particularly 
useful, he thought, for things coming from remote countries. He did 
not go quite so far as Leibniz in proposing a symbolic language, but 
there were certain parallels in their desire to establish a visual means 
of communication. Whether or not these two philosophers' solutions 
to the problems of language can be linked to their study of China, 
both certainly shared a common interest in the reports coming back to 
Europe from that country. The prolonged fascination that things Chi- 
nese exercised over Locke's imagination, therefore, puts him in closer 
intellectual proximity than is usually thought to Leibniz, a philosopher 
who was in many ways so different from Locke. 


CHAPTER ELEVEN 


“AND KNOWLEDGE SHALL BE INCREASED" 
BACON, THE ROYAL SOCIETY AND TRAVEL LITERATURE 


When John Evelyn was designing a coat of arms for the new Royal 
Society one of his proposals was a ship with the motto Et Augebitur 
Scientia. It was a reference to Francis Bacon's Novum Organum in 
which he quoted from the Book of Daniel, "Many shall run to and fro 
and knowledge shall be increased."? Bacon thought this Biblical proph- 
ecy had been realized in his own day and that the text was 


clearly intimating that the thorough passage of the world (which now 
by so many distant voyages seems to be accomplished, or in course of 
accomplishment), and the advancement of the sciences, are destined by 
fate, that is, by Divine Providence, to meet in the same age? 


Bacon passed on the pursuit of knowledge of the world through sci- 
entific experiment and the study of travellers’ observations as a dual 
research project to the Royal Society. Although Bacon's library was 
dispersed soon after his death and no record of it survives it is clear 
from his writings that travel literature exercised an influence over 
him.* References to travel and exploration appear in all his works. In 
the preface to the Great Instauration he noted that in ancient times 
when man could only navigate by the stars they were confined to the 
Mediterranean and that 


before the ocean could be traversed and the new world discovered, the 
use of the mariner's needle, as a more faithful and certain guide, had to 
be found out? 
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He compared the discovery of the compass to the “more perfect use 
of the human mind and intellect" that must be introduced before new 
discoveries could be made in "the remoter and more hidden parts of 
nature."5 The same theme appeared in the Novum Organum: 


By distant voyages and travels which have become frequent in our times 
many things in nature have been laid open and discovered which may 
let in new light upon philosophy.’ 


It would be disgraceful, he argued, if new regions of the material globe 
were discovered but the intellectual globe should remain confined 
to the narrow limits of the old discoveries. He compared himself to 
Columbus in setting out his ideas about the way to achieve new philo- 
sophical knowledge just as Columbus set out his conjectures before 
“that wonderful voyage of his across the Atlantic.”® 

He saw the mariners compass as one of three discoveries that 
had changed the world. Printing had changed the face of literature, 
gunpowder had changed warfare and knowledge of the magnet had 
made the compass possible and with it oceanic navigation. In Bacon's 
opinion, 


...no sect, no star seems to have exerted greater power and influence in 
human affairs than these mechanical discoveries.? 


While the ancient Greeks and Romans had known of the antipodes 
they had never traveled there so that 


...it may truly be affirmed to the honour of these times, and in a virtu- 
ous emulation with antiquity, that this great building of the world had 
never through-lights made in it till the age of us and our fathers.” 


Previous generations had never circled the earth “as the heavenly bod- 
ies do." The present age could justifiably take the motto “plus ultra" 
in distinction to the ancient “non ultra" and “imitabile fulmen" rather 
than “non imitabile fulmen" and even “imitabile coelum." Bacon 
bequeathed to the Royal Society the sense that the discoveries of his 
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own day were of unique importance and had changed the way men 
understood the world. The introduction to Churchills’ Travels placed 
the same emphasis on the importance of the compass and that it had 
enabled mariners to go beyond the limits of the ancient world. 


Natural History 


The developments in navigation were an integral part of this intellec- 
tual nexus and the study of cosmography passed to the Royal Society 
as part of the Baconian project. Bacon envisaged the “History of Cos- 
mography" being composed of 


...natural history in respect of the regions themselves; of history civil, 
in respect of the habitations, regiments, and manners of the people; and 
the mathematics, in respect of the climates and configurations towards 
the heavens.” 


He did not distinguish between the different types of knowledge that 
could be gained from voyages. In the manner of Acosta, whose Natu- 
ral History of the Indies he knew,” they are all combined together in a 
general survey of what we might call social anthropology, geography, 
astronomy, oceanography, climatology, history and economics, with 
some discussion of relevance of the new findings in these areas for 
philosophy. If the number of references Bacon made to non-European 
social practices is small, especially when compared to Montaigne, such 
references are not absent. Thus he referred to the custom in the Levant 
of averting the eyes from the king which, although apparently a bar- 
barous practice, had, he argues, the sound moral basis that subjects 
should not attempt to “penetrate the hearts of kings." He also made a 
number of comments in Of Custom that he had probably gleaned from 
travel literature. Discussing the “tyranny of custom,” he noted 


The Indians (I mean the sect of their wise men) lay themselves qui- 
etly upon a stock of wood, and so sacrifice themselves by fire. Nay, the 
wives strive to be burned, with the corpses of their husbands. ... There 
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be monks in Russia, for penance, that will sit a whole night in a vessel 
of water, till they be engaged with hard ice." 


These were examples of the force of custom on men's minds and bod- 
ies. Custom, Bacon thought, was "the principal magistrate of man's 
life" and he should therefore attempt to develop good customs through 
education. Bacon had a practical interest in exploration encouraging 
Raleigh to make his last voyage.'^ Travel literature seems to have played 
a part in Bacon's understanding of the diversity of human practices and 
beliefs as it was to do for Locke. Apart from Acosta, he had certainly 
read George Sandys' account of his journey to Turkey" since he refers 
to it in Sylva sylvarum.” If Bacon did not offer a systematic series of 
observations drawn from travel literature his discussion of what we 
would call psychology and social anthropology was original. He still 
expressed himself in terms of classical references as though trying to 
anchor his new ideas in firm authority, but he was consciously devel- 
oping an innovative approach to these questions that was different 
from previous attempts that had "despised to be conversant in ordi- 
nary and common matters." He had observed that life “consisteth not 
in novelties and subtilties,"? and was concerned more with “common 
sense and experience"?! than the classical tradition would allow. 

This was not to say that Bacon was entirely concerned with the 
mundane. His theory of knowledge had a special place for the extraor- 
dinary. Prodigies of species he thought could 


...correct the erroneous impression suggested to the understanding by 
ordinary phenomena.? 
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For Bacon, wonder was the child of rarity? and by studying prodi- 
gies or monstrous births the natural philosopher could more accu- 
rately describe the workings of nature, understanding how variations 
were produced within species. An important part of natural history 
for Bacon was the collection of examples of such monstrosities. Bacon 
could be said to have rehabilitated the monstrous and the wonderful.” 
This was an outlook that was particularly suited to travel literature 
which abounded with examples of the monstrous. What often seems 
to the modern the reader the least significant and least reliable aspect 
of travel literature was for that reason the most significant for follow- 
ers of Bacon and threw an important scientific light on nature. With 
their cabinet of curiosities gathered from round the world the Fellows 
of the Royal Society followed in the Baconian tradition where marvels 
were concerned. Even from quite close to home correspondents sent 
in reports of conjoined births and deformed individuals.” 


The Royal Society and Travel Literature 


The Royal Society made a serious attempt to make a systematic study 
of travel literature and to encourage travellers to send first hand reports 
to the Society. Sir Robert Moray wrote to Sir Philip Vernatti in Java 
in August 1662 asking for information about the Far East explaining 
that 


These inquiries are collected out of severall authors and reports taken 
from persons, upon whose testimony some are unwilling to found 
their Beleifs, but what comes from you will have a weight beyond all 
exception.” 


Moray asked for Vernatti to send such “curious things as those parts 
afford, that can be transported hither” and offered to pay the expenses.” 
Vernatti was somewhat perplexed by the request although highly hon- 
oured. He wrote back in 1664 explaining that, since he was not a trav- 
eller and never left Bantam, he could not give them information of 
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the interior of the country from his own experience but promised to 
send the Society information from such “honourable persons, as in 
whose fidelity I dare trust." In the same letter he showed the extent 
to which he misunderstood what the Sir Robert Moray wanted since 
he was obviously steeped in the local culture to the extent that he had 
to apologize for his poor English because 


want of Exercise makes me forget my English, and crave your pardon, if 
not couched According to expectation.” 


Residence in Bantam on the other side of the world clearly did not 
qualify as travel in Vernatti's mind nor did fluency in Eastern lan- 
guages count as the kind of knowledge that would interest the august 
Royal Society. A few years later Vernatti sent some macassar oil and 
what he regarded as an accurate picture of a musk beast. Henry Old- 
enburg sent a similar letter to John Winthrop in New England in 1664 
asking for information on cosmography, astronomy and navigation, 
particularly any observations of Mercury. In a postscript Oldenburg 
asked him to remember the history of New England, especially mines, 
tides and the making of salt. This request produced a rattle snake, 
some Indian corn, butter nuts and various kinds of fish,” followed 
by some shell fish and a humming bird,? which were exhibited at a 
Royal Society meeting.” Richard Stafford, writing from Bermuda in 
1668, sent information about tides, whales, strange spiders, vegetables 
and the longevity of the local people some of whom he reported to be 
over a hundred years old.* Stafford thought that great longevity was 
characteristic of the inhabitants of Virginia and Florida where “some 
of the Inhabitants are of a Gigantick Nature and Stronger by farre 
than others." Benjamin Lannoy, the English consul at Aleppo, sent 
examples of Chaldean, cuneiform, Greek and Persian inscriptions.?é 
The quality of the material sent back to the Society was variable. 
There was a collection of anthropological material including an Egyp- 
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tian mummy, a Brazilian fighting club, a drum from Siam and an 
Indian bow and arrows.” Locke does not seem to have kept a cabinet 
of curiosities, but gave the material that his correspondents sent him 
to other people.” The strength of the Society lay in the reports that 
it gathered from travellers. Dr Pope sent back some observations of 
Vesuvius and the quick silver mines at Friuli in a series of letters from 
his trip to Italy.” Edward Browne sent a number of letters in 1669 
describing the mines of Hungary^ and offered to transcribe alchemi- 
cal books from the Emperor's library.“ Locke had Browne's published 
account of his travels in Serbia and Hungary.? It was clearly a book 
that Locke had read because he made a list of page numbers in it. 
While most of the letters are fairly general and tend to concentrate 
of things that might have some economic value Roger Flynt's letter 
to Lord Brouncker in 1664 offered an anthropological account of the 
inhabitants of Iceland. According to Flynt the natives were 


Strong healthy, and very kind though course and Dirty, their apparel 
very rough and homely... There houses are commonly grotts or vaults 
made in the side of a hill, and covered with turfs which is also their 
fiering, Whey when it is soure is there beere and Stockfish is there 
bread: beife and mutton (if it dye alone) is there food, for then they 
say it is of Christ's own killing and ought to be reckoned in the Number 
of Delicacies.” 


Foreign books and manuscripts were recognized as an important source 
of information. A note to Sir Peter Wyche asked him to get copies of 
Portuguese travel reports which were known to exist in manuscript at 
Lisbon. They included Barros’s history of the Portuguese discoveries in 
the East Indies.“ Locke had a copy of Barros and made pencil notes in 
it of pages for reference. The Society also wanted a copy of Herrera’s 
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Descriptio India Occidentales.^ Locke owned a copy of this too. A 
description of the Azores in Portuguese is listed, but Locke does not 
seem to have this one. The Royal Society set up a special committee for 
travel literature, which met at the house of its chairman Thomas Povey 
on August 25, 1664. It included Sir Robert Moray, Henry Slingsby, 
John Wilkins, Theodore Haak and Henry Oldenburg. They drew up a 
list of books to be read, most of which can be found in Locke's library. 
Each member agreed to read a book from the list, but the work of the 
committee went no further. Henry Oldenburg described in a letter to 
Boyle how they retired to their host's wine cellar and 


I leave you to guesse what our corespondence and entertainment was 
under ground, in the Grotto, and neer the well, that is the Conservatory 
of so many dozen of wine bottles of all kinds." 


After this convivial evening the committee did not meet again and it 
seems that the work on travel literature was, as in other cases, left to 
individuals since the committee system proved to be ineffective. Locke 
was not elected to the Royal Society until 1668 and so took no part in 
this committee. He was a member of the committee for considering 
experiments.“ But he seems to have studied many of the same travel 
books as the committee for travel. 


Robert Boyle 


In pursuing the work on travel literature Locke was very much fol- 
lowing the example of Robert Boyle who may in turn have acquired 
an interest in exploration from Samuel Hartlib who was influenced by 
Bacon.? The utopia Macaria, that was produced by a member of the 
Hartlib circle, was expressly modelled on Bacon's New Atlantis and 
Hartlib produced a Proposal for the Advancement of Learning in the 
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Baconian tradition.” Another of Hartlib's correspondents, Sir William 
Boswell, drafted a memo on observations that could be made on sea 
voyages. Most of these observations were astronomical, but he sug- 
gested that mariners should note whether or not people living in the 
other hemisphere tended to be left-handed rather than right-handed.*! 
Hartlib's diary, in which he comments, 


Maurice Thomson hath an exact Relation of China which hee hath lent 
to my Lord General. When that is returned Mr Boncle is promised to 
have it, who also will endeavor the publishing of it.? 


records his interest in travel literature. In the same notebook he referred 
in passing to the travels of Vincent le Blanc, a book that Locke had 
in his collection, and suggested that it should be “Englished.” Among 
brief references to various inventions and discoveries he noted that 
the unicorn's horn had been identified as that of a fish which could 
be caught off the coast of Greenland— presumably a narwhal. Henry 
Oldenburg wrote to Hartlib about a number of travel books including 
Sandys and Olearius.? 

Boyle's work diaries are similarly littered with references to travel 
literature and discussions with travellers. He had read many of the 
same books as Locke and knew many of the same people. Generally, 
Boyle's interests were scientific, often connected with the climate, 
atmospheric effects, zoology and botany. He had an interest in the 
technology of non-European peoples some of which related to his own 
scientific interests and those associated with him. He made notes, for 
example, on an outrigger canoe, or as he called it a “double ship,”™ 
suggesting that he saw it as useful to Sir William Petty's scheme for 
a double hulled ship. Similarly, diving and the ability of some people 
to hold their breath under water for extended periods interested him, 
perhaps relating to Hooke's experiments with a submarine. He seldom 
noted points of anthropological interest. One exception is his account 
of how a Native American female shaman conjured up a wind for a 
becalmed English ship. Colonel Wardner, a former English governor 
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in the West Indies, had described to Boyle how, becalmed and run- 
ning short of water, he had been told that among the prisoners on his 
ship was 


an old Woman, that was a famous Pyey or «Indian» Sorceress & Priest, 
who could procure Winds when she pleas'd, as the Lap-landers are said 
to do. 


"the old Hag" agreed to summon a wind and 


having [‘h’ deleted] imploy'd some Charms & Ceremonies that he under- 
stood not, blew at length into a hollow Callibash (or great Indian Gourd,) 
soon after which the «Sky» [ replacing ‘Sea’ deleted] that before was very 
clear, began to be overcast with very dark Clouds, which afforded both 
Thunder, Lightning, & a brisk Storm both of Rain & Wind.” 


The anthropological interest is incidental to a story whose attraction 
for Boyle was probably more to do with meteorology than compara- 
tive religion. Boyle does not seem to have been the source of Locke's 
systematic interest in the beliefs of non-European peoples. Boyle did, 
however, see travel literature as an integral part of his scientific proj- 
ect. He used travel literature as one of the sources for his General His- 
tory of the Air along with his own experimental evidence. The preface 
explains that the book includes answers to, 


Questions I put to divers travellers and navigators: but I have also cast 
in several pertinent passages that chanced to occur to me in the reading 
of some voyages and other books.^ 


An Instance of the Fingerpost 


If Locke's approach to travel literature was distinctive in developing its 
specifically cultural aspect of research in this field, he was not alone 
among Royal Society members in studying it and in seeing it as a 
source of anthropological material. What Locke did that was new was 
to define some at least of the anthropological questions that could be 
usefully asked. He realized that what we would now call cultural or 
social anthropology could provide evidence of different forms of social 
and political organization, the effects of different patterns of education 
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and socialization and most notably, as he demonstrated in his pub- 
lished works, whether or not a belief in God was innate to the human 
mind. In this respect he showed himself to be following the precepts 
established by Bacon in that he used the case of a whole society being 
atheists as what Bacon would have called an instance of the fingerpost 
in which one experiment or example was sufficient to show which of 
two possible hypotheses was correct. Sometimes Bacon thought, 


Instances of the fingerpost meet us accidentally among those already 
noticed, but for the most part they are new, and are expressly and 
designedly sought for and applied, and discovered only by earnest and 
active diligence.” 


The example Bacon gave was of the tide which he thought must either 
be caused by a motion such as when water is shaken in a basin or by 
the lifting of the water. He noted that Acosta had discovered that high 
tides occurred on the shores of Spain, Africa and Florida at the same 
time but did not think that this in itself proved the case for the rising 
of the water because it might be that the movement of the sea was 
being driven on from another source such as an as yet unknown pas- 
sage through the Americas. What he felt would be a decisive instance 
of the fingerpost in this case would be if the tides in the Pacific were 
seen to coincide with those in the Atlantic. The atheism of a whole 
people had a similar weight for Locke in that if it could be shown that 
even a single society did not believe in God then the argument for the 
belief in God being innate fell. This evidence was certainly something 
Locke sought for with "active diligence" giving different examples in 
successive drafts of the Essay as he refined his analysis of the ques- 
tion. Locke's anthropology is consistent with his general scientific and 
philosophical outlook which was derived from his training with Boyle 
and ultimately from the legacy of Bacon. 

Locke's intention in the Essay was, as he attempted to explain to 
Bishop Stillingfleet, to dispense with the opinions of others and to 
look at nature afresh. He told Stillingfleet that in writing the Essay his 
design was to copy nature as well as he could.” His aim, he wrote, was 
to observe the workings of his own mind rather than rely on *received 
authorities in print." What he was observing in his own mind was 
its ability to receive and process sense impressions, but in order to 
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explore this question he had first to deal with the issue of innate ideas. 
It was here that travel literature was most useful in establishing that 
ideas, which might be regarded as innate in Christian European societ- 
ies, were unknown or denied in other societies. Travel literature gave 
him the opportunity to observe a wider range of human behaviour 
than was available to him within his own society and his own immedi- 
ate experience and to test how genuinely universal supposedly innate 
ideas were. Without such universal consent, Locke realised, an idea 
could not be innate to the human mind. 


The Master Builders 


In challenging the theory of innate ideas Locke was conscious of put- 
ting forward what was to many a novel idea and recognised that in 
some people's eyes this was a fault: 


The Imputation of Novelty is a terrible charge among those, who judge 
of Men's Heads, as they do their Perukes, by the Fashion; and can allow 
none to be right, but the received Doctrines.” 


But Locke was determined to reject “any antick Fashion" that would 
make his ideas more acceptable. He identified with "the upstart Nov- 
elist.” In doing so he recognised himself as part of an international 
scientific tradition, in which he served as an under-labourer to the 
Master-Builders Boyle, Sydenham, Huygens and “the incomparable 
Mr Newton."? This was not merely an ornamental metaphor. The 
comparison of scientific or philosophical work with construction and 
other manual trades was common among the members of the Royal 
Society who frequently emphasised the scientific importance of knowl- 
edge derived from craftsmen. Robert Hooke, the Secretary of the Royal 
Society, used a similar metaphor in his preface to Micrographia when 
he claimed to have merely 


contributed the meanest foundations whereon others may raise nobler 
Superstructures, I am abundantly satisfied; and all my ambition is that 
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I may serve to the great Philosophers of the Age, as the makers and the 
grinders of my Glasses did to me.*! 


The Micrographia was not only published by the Royal Society, but 
grew from the reports of Hooke's microscope and hand lens obser- 
vations that he brought to every meeting of the Royal Society. The 
book was, therefore, closely associated with the development of the 
Society and its public persona. Thomas Sprat also turned to the image 
of construction in his History of the Royal Society when he wrote of 
the pioneers who, 


made the ground open, and cleer, for us: they have remov'd the rubbish; 
which, when one great fabrick is to be pull'd down, and another to be 
erected in its stead, is always esteem'd well nigh half the whole work.” 


By naming the master-builders as Boyle, Sydenham, Huygens and 
Newton, Locke was establishing that he belonged to a definite sci- 
entific tradition, which relied on observation rather than on a priori 
reasoning. 

With three of these ‘master-builders’ Locke had worked closely. 
With Boyle and others in Oxford during the 1650s he had taken part 
in experiments that continued Harvey's work on the blood and respi- 
ration. Boyle was internationally famed for his experiments with the 
air pump, which Huygens, whom Locke got to know while he was in 
exile in Holland, had helped to make known on the continent when he 
directed the Montmor group in building a similar machine. Thomas 
Sydenham, who compared learning medicine to becoming a shoe- 
maker, was Locke's mentor in medical practice. Sydenham rejected 
traditional medical theories and thought that medicine was best learnt 
through a practical apprenticeship rather than in the universities. With 
Boyle, he made a study of epidemic diseases and regarded the repeated 
observation of a large number of patients as comparable to experi- 
ments in other areas of science.? 

In his own medical practice Locke showed the influence of Syden- 
ham's theory that nature cured disease by evacuating putrid matter.“ 
This was the process Locke attempted to facilitate when he advised 
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that a tap be fitted to drain Shaftesbury's ulcer. In the case of his own 
asthma, which he treated by escaping from the polluted London air, 
Locke reflected Sydenham's theory that chronic diseases were best 
treated by an improved lifestyle.® It is difficult to escape the conclusion 
that Locke's *master-builders' are not merely a random assortment of 
leading scientists, but a group who were particularly associated with 
the observational method and practical experiment. They freely admit- 
ted to areas of uncertainty and preferred to draw tentative conclusions 
rather than frame speculative theories that claimed certainty on the 
basis of slight evidence. Sydenham, for example, did not think it was 
possible to know the causes of diseases, but only to develop a system- 
atic understanding of their symptoms. 

This was a new non-dogmatic approach to knowledge that used other 
writers as witnesses not authorities. Boyle went so far as to claim that 
he made a point of avoiding systematic acquaintance with the systems 
of other philosophers and scientists so as to avoid being influenced by 
their ideas and principles.” Locke argued in a similar way in answer 
to Stillingfleet when he denied that he had derived his ideas from Des- 
cartes, they had, he said, been “spun barely out of my own thoughts.”® 
Boyle had stamped his character and scientific method firmly upon the 
Royal Society, even though he never became its president because he 
would not take oaths.9 A display of Boyle's air pump remained one 
of the most spectacular demonstrations that the Society could put on 
for a visiting dignitary. His dispute with Hobbes over the accuracy and 
significance of these experiments helped to define the direction of the 
Royal Society from which Hobbes, always committed to the Cartesian 
a priori method, was excluded.” As the air pump became known to 
scientists throughout Europe and to an increasingly wide public as 
instrument makers began to be able to produce effective models of 
their own, the Royal Society became firmly identified throughout the 
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world with an experimental and observational form of science that was 
anti-dogmatic in character. 


The Under-Labourer 


In other respects as well Locke identified himself with this tradition in 
the Essay. The rubbish that he saw himself clearing away as an under- 
labourer was the uncouth, affected and unintelligible language that 
blocked scientific progress. Sprat, in his History of the Royal Society, 
expressed the same concern that, 


Vague and insignificant Forms of Speech and Abuse of Language have 
so long passed for the Mysteries of Science.” 


Again, like Sprat, Locke identified the adulteration of the language 
with the division of society into exclusive sects that developed their 
own linguistic code within which, 


few are apt to think, they deceive, or are deceived in the use of Words; 
or that the Language of the Sect they are of, has any Faults in it.” 


Robert Boyle professed to make a point of adopting a "naked way 
of writing" since he thought that a florid style was like painting the 
eyepiece of a telescope.? Sprat explained that the Society had devoted 
a lot of attention to its manner of discourse, because its aim was "not 
the Artifice of Words, but a bare knowledge of things."^ He deplored 
the way in which other arts and professions had been overwhelmed 
by the “luxury and redundance of speech." He argued that “eloquence 
ought to be banished out of all civil societies," since it could be used 
as easily by bad men as good. He identified the Royal Society with "the 
naked innocence of virtue” in language.” Philosophers should reject 
a rhetorical style and “return back to the primitive purity, and short- 
ness, when men deliver'd so many things, almost in an equal number 
of words." Exemplifying this principle the Royal Society had 
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exacted from all their members, a close, naked, natural way of speaking; 
positive expression; clear senses; a native easiness: bringing all things as 
near the Mathematical plainness, as they can: and preferring the lan- 
guage of Artizans, Countrymen, and Merchants, before that, of Wits, 
or Scholars." 


This plainness of language was intended to reflect "the plainness and 
soundness of Observations on material and obvious things." “True 
philosophy" according to Hooke must begin with "the Hands and the 
Eyes" from where it would continue to the memory and the reason. 
It was not to stop there, "but to come about to the Hands and the 
Eyes again." Hooke drew an analogy between this interplay of senses, 
memory and reason and the physical circulatory system, envisaging an 
intellectual process that by 


a continual passage round from one Faculty to another, it is to be main- 
tained in life and strength, as much as the body, the Arms, the Fat, the 
Lungs, the Heart, and the Head." 


The circulatory system, which Locke had studied along with Hooke 
and others, had become a model for the intellectual process. If this 
method were applied consistently, Hooke contended, 


Talking and contention and Arguments would soon be turn'd into 
labours; all the fine dreams of Opinions, and universal metaphysical 
natures, which the luxury of subtil Brains has devis'd, would quickly 
vanish, and give place to solid Histories, Experiments and Works.” 


The Historical Plain Method 


When Locke announced to the reader that he would employ the “His- 
torical plain Method”® in his Essay he was signalling that he would use 
the method that Hooke described in the Micrographia and Sprat rec- 
ommended in his History of the Royal Society as suitable for scientific 
investigation. These “solid histories” or “natural histories” became for 
Hooke and others connected to the Royal Society a definite scientific 
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method, which might involve experiment, but could equally well con- 
sist of observation. The aim of the "historical method" in this context 
was to gather all the available information about a given subject, as 
Bacon had advocated. 

Observation, Sprat noted, was the "great Foundation of Knowl- 
edge,"*' The weakness in Greek philosophy was, he thought, that the 
Greeks tried to seize the prize too soon and formed their judgements 
too quickly.” They had not taken care to collect a sufficient body of 
knowledge before they began to theorise. As a result, Greek science 
suffered from a “hasty fabrick" and it was hardly surprising if it was 
defective.? Such natural histories could not pretend to certainty. As 
Hobbes pointed out, they were no more certain than civil histories,™ 
because while philosophy obliged men to give consent, but history did 
not? It was Hobbes's great objection to the experimental methods 
of the Royal Society that they confused natural history with natural 
philosophy and claimed greater authority for their experiments than 
they warranted.* To his mind experiments only enriched the history 
of nature, but could not provide certainty." 

Uncertainty was a necessary part of science as practiced by the Royal 
Society. Hooke warned his readers not to expect any "infallible Deduc- 
tions or certainty of Axioms.”* They should treat his conjectures as 


doubtful Problems and uncertain ghesses, and not as unquestionable 
Conclusions, or matter of unconfutable Science.” 


Boyle aimed to convey “a diffidence of the truth of the opinions I 
incline to.” The aversion to certainty, which seemed too closely asso- 
ciated with dogmatists who were, "always in a warlike state of Nature, 
one against another"?! put the Royal Society at risk of being consid- 
ered a group of sceptics, as Sprat realised. He defended them against 
this charge on the grounds that although they were slow to draw 
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conclusions they were prepared to do so about particular things if not 
to make generalisations.” It was a charge that was also to be made 
against Locke in his controversy with Stillingfleet. Locke responded, “I 
pretended to no new sort of certainty"? when Stillingfleet challenged 
his theory of knowledge. 


A Philosophy for the City 


Certainty was what scholastic philosophy had offered and Hobbes for 
one thought modern philosophy should continue to offer, but Locke 
argued that the developed logical conceptions that had accorded tra- 
ditional philosophy this appearance of certainty were 


the Language and Business of the Schools, and Academies of learned 
Nations, accustomed to that sort of Conversation, or Learning, where 
Disputes are frequent: 


It was a specialised kind of knowledge that was 


suited to artificial Argumentation, and useful for Conviction; but 
not much conducing to the discovery of Truth, or advancement of 
Knowledge.” 


In this he resembled the Royal Society experimentalists who thought 
that the scholastic philosophy in which they had all been educated 
was an inappropriate means of understanding the world. Scholasti- 
cism was appropriate to the enclosed world of the monastery, Thomas 
Sprat thought,” but with the Reformation the knowledge of the ancient 
world “fell into industrious Mens hands.”’® The Royal Society, Sprat 
explained 


intends a Philosophy, for the use of Cities, and not for the retirement 
of Schools.” 


This philosophy that reflected the active world of the city began, as 
Hooke said, with the hands and the eyes. Among children learning 
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was thought of as a practical activity, which demanded that they be 
allowed to see and touch all kinds of things without being restricted by 
too much formality.” It was a new and distinctive attitude to knowl- 
edge which was to be found both in the work of Locke and that of the 
leading figures of the Royal Society. Knowledge was thought to be in 
some very significant sense "natural" and to be acquired, not so much 
by studying the writings of the authorities of the past, as by gaining 
practical experience. 


Seamen, Travellers and Traders 


Travel literature was particularly relevant to the natural historical 
method practiced by the Royal Society since in the preparation of a 
natural history 


No intelligence from Men of all Professions, and quarters of the World, 
is to be slighted.” 


It was a point that Sprat stressed too, advising that natural philoso- 
phers had to receive information from “every quarter of the earth.”!°° 
“Noble rarities” might come from not only the learned but from 


the Shops of Mechanicks, Voyages of Merchants; from the Ploughs of 
Husbandmen; from the Sports, the Fishponds, the Parks the Gardens of 
Gentlemen. 


Still perhaps a little uneasy with this concept, Sprat attempted to jus- 
tify the extent to which the ideas of tradesmen and those without a 
formal academic education contributed to the Royal Society’s knowl- 
edge by asserting that English merchants were particularly interested 
in philosophy and the ways of other peoples because many of them 
were descended from noble families and consequently were not just 
concerned with their warehouses, but had a wider understanding of 
the world.'’” Sprat called for the gathering of information from “Sea- 
men, Travellers, Tradesmen, and Merchants.” Rather than offering 
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an account of some of the major scientific experiments, such as Boyle's 
air pump, Sprat's history included an interview with Vernati. Amongst 
other things he described the young rhinoceros he had intended to 
present to the Society, which had unfortunately died so that he had 
only been able to give them its skin.’ Sprat also included The History 
of a Relation of the Pico of Teneriffe, which was an account from some 
merchants who had climbed this mountain then believed to be the 
highest in the world." A local doctor, who had acted as their guide, 
pointed out to them the amount of brimstone and suggested that the 
land might at sometime in the past have caught fire and that the moun- 
tains seemed to have been “heav'd up out of the Bowels of the Earth.” 1% 
The relation also paid attention to anthropological questions and gave 
an account of mummified bodies found in the caves on Tenerife which 
dated to the pre-contact period." In reporting these accounts, Sprat 
realised that the reader may think that these were incredible stories 
and that the Royal Society was "framing romances, instead of solid 
Histories of Nature.” He stressed that good travel accounts should 
also examine the mundane not just the miraculous, but warned his 
readers that there were many things that seemed to transgress the 
rules of nature that once examined were not so miraculous as they 
first seemed.’ If, however, travel accounts consisted only of “strange 
and delightful Tales" they would be like the stories of knight-errantry 
such as the tales of Amadis the Gaul.!'? 

Robert Knox's account of his captivity in the Kingdom of Kandy 
was very much part of the Royal Society's efforts to promote travel lit- 
erature as a source of knowledge about the world. Robert Hooke had it 
published and it appeared with letters of recommendation from Josiah 
Child and Christopher Wren. The very title of the book—An Histori- 
cal Relation of Ceylon—underlined the Society's project of producing 
natural histories. “Historical” in this context did not mean an account 
of the island's development through time, but a description of its polit- 
ical, social and economic relations as Knox experienced them. It was a 
history in the same sense that Boyle's account of his experiments with 
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the air pump was a history of the air. Both were accounts of observed 
phenomena reported by a reliable witness from personal experience. 
Just as the technology of Boyle's air pump allowed him to make new 
observations about the air so improvements in navigational technol- 
ogy was increasing knowledge of the world, which, as Hooke pointed 
out in his preface to Knox," seventeenth century Europeans were 
beginning to know better than the greatest authorities of the ancient 
world.'? Hooke thought that seamen and travellers needed instruction 
in what they should write about. Collections of travel accounts should 
be prepared and those in foreign languages translated.!? The problem, 
Hooke thought, was that those who had travelled extensively thought 
that everyone knew what they knew and did not see the importance 
of putting their experiences on record." He used his preface to Knox 
to call for more of this type of work. 


Virtual Witness 


It is in the context of this discussion among members of the Royal 
Society and their attempts to define their natural historical method 
that Locke's references to travel literature in the Essay must be seen. 
Where the human mind was concerned experiment was not open to 
him but travel literature provided him with a wealth of first-hand eye- 
witness reports, and second-hand accounts recorded by reliable peo- 
ple from eyewitnesses about the variety of ways in which the human 
mind might work. To understand the value that Locke placed on these 
accounts it is important to consider the attitude that the Royal Society 
developed to the process of witnessing and reporting. Printed accounts 
of experiments and natural phenomena were in many ways as impor- 
tant to the leading members of the Royal Society as experiments since 
they offered what has been called an experience of *virtual witness- 
ing."!? Printing, Sprat asserted, had introduced a third age of learning, 
whose achievements had surpassed those of any previous age. ^ When 
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describing experiments the use of clear and vivid language could trig- 
ger in the reader's mind an image that was comparable to that which 
the actual sensory experience would have produced. In this way it was 
possible, Sprat thought, to communicate the experience to many more 
people than could possibly be present in the laboratory. Making sci- 
ence a public and social experience rather than something that was 
carried out in the privacy of the laboratory was an important part of 
the Royal Society's project. Sprat was at pains to point out that when 
they commissioned someone to perform an experiment they carried 
the eyes and imaginations of the whole Society with them into the lab- 
oratory.'”” Similarly with travel writers it was not possible for everyone 
to travel to distance places, but a careful writer and faithful observer 
could successfully convey the experience to the homebound reader's 
imagination. By presenting the evidence of the travel literature it is as 
though Locke were describing experimental observations and allowing 
his reader to experience vicariously the role of witness. 


Churchills’ Travels 


In working with the publishers Awnsham and John Churchill to pro- 
duce a lavishly illustrated collection of travel literature, much of it 
translated into English for the first time, Locke was reflecting the atti- 
tude towards knowledge that leading members of the Royal Society 
had cultivated. 

The extent of Locke's collaboration in the project is evident from a 
number of letters in which Awnsham Churchill discusses with Locke 
what travel relations should be included in the collection. The proof 
sheets were sent to Locke for his comments.!? Churchill sent Locke a 
copy of the first volume of the Travels in Sir Francis Masham's port- 
manteau. Apart from Locke's own library, the books that he used 
in his published works and the books from which he made notes, this 
collection is the closest that one can come to a picture of the books 
that Locke, and those who shared his outlook, thought were valuable 
and important works of travel literature. Sir Hans Sloane seems to 
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have been involved in selecting the material for the book,'? as was Sir 
Edmund Halley, whose maps are often discussed in letters between 
Churchill and Locke."! 

Maps and illustrations were a major part of this multi-volume work 
and involved some risk for the publisher. The production of such cuts 
was expensive because it involved an entirely separate printing pro- 
cess. English publishers tended to be undercapitalised and needed 
a steady flow of cash so they inevitably struggled to produce books 
of this kind.'? It was a difficult undertaking for the Churchills, but 
visual material was essential for both scientific and travel literature. 
The licence for Churchills' Travels was issued in 1700, so that the book 
was at least four years in gestation. The Churchills apologised in the 
publishers’ preface, for the delay which, they said, was caused by the 
difficulties they had in “getting the Cuts prepared"? and because new 
travel accounts had come into their hands, including some manu- 
scripts, which 


by the advice of learned and judicious Friends we have resolv'd to pre- 
pare for the Press.” 


Whether one of these "learned and judicious friends" was John Locke 
is not known, but it seems likely. As the introduction to Churchills’ 
collection put it “Natural and moral history is embellished” by travel 
literature. The words may not have been Locke's but they reflected the 
intimate connection between travel literature and natural philosophy. 
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MAKING THE EYE-WITNESS AUTHORITATIVE 


The travel writers whose books Locke collected and relied upon were, 
for the most part, self conscious eye-witnesses, who were at pains to 
distinguish between the astonishing things they described and the fic- 
tional marvels of fantastical medieval journeys. In the publishers' pref- 
ace to Churchills’ Travels the reader is assured that Navarrete, 


delivers nothing but upon the best grounds, as an eye-witness, where he 
could be so, or else upon the Authority of the Chinese Histories, which 
he search'd and very well understood, or upon the Information of cred- 
ible Persons, ever mentioning on which of these the Reader is to rely for 
the Truth of what he relates.' 


Navarrete, himself, stressed the importance of eye-witness testimony 
in refuting imaginary and miraculous accounts, 


It cannot be deny’d, but that many Romantick Inventions have been 
sent into Europe, as well of Great CHINA, as of other parts of Asia; the 
Missioners themselves who are well acquainted with those Parts, and are 
Eye-witnesses, unanimously confess and affirm it 


By contrast, Navarrete claimed to write as an honest man, who was 
not given to inventing wonders to impress the reader and had 


resolv'd not to make account in this Work of any thing but what I have 
seen, read, and has gone through my hands? 


Léry stressed to the reader that 


I am speaking out of my own knowledge, that is, from my own seeing 
and experience.* 
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Emphasising the nature of his book as a record of what he saw, he 
explained that the first draft was, ^written with Brazilwood ink and in 
America itself,” giving his account of Brazil an urgency and imme- 
diacy that substantiated his claim to be an eye-witness, although the 
published version appeared many years later. Robert Knox began his 
account of his captivity in the Kingdom of Kandy on the boat home.* 
Baumgarten kept a journal which he wrote up in the evenings discuss- 
ing the events of the day with his servant Gregory, who also kept a 
record. 


The Techniques of Early Modern Travel Writers 


Locke's travel writers adopted a number of techniques to validate their 
accounts. One of the ways in which they sought to make their accounts 
authoritative was by offering autobiographical detail. The writer's social 
status was important in this context as was noble patronage, which 
conferred an added value on any book by connecting it to a person 
whose social status gave their opinion considerable authority. Even 
though the experiences of ordinary artisans and sailors were increas- 
ingly valued by those familiar with the techniques of natural philoso- 
phy this was not generally the case. In this highly stratified society, 
the opinion of a poor, unconnected individual carried less weight than 
that of a wealthy gentleman whose social position would be harmed 
if he told a lie. The techniques open to the travel writer were not dis- 
similar to the methods early scientists used to win their work a hear- 
ing. Autobiographical background was not as useful to a scientist as 
it was to a travel writer, since an experiment was not so much a part 
of the writer's own life experience as a long and arduous journey, but 
both travel writers and scientists used social status to give their reports 
weight. Just as Galileo assembled local dignitaries on the top of a gate 
in Rome to verify the authenticity of the images that were revealed by 
his telescope, travel writers used social status as a means of authen- 
ticating their reports of exotic lands. When possible, travellers would 
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use classical or biblical references, just as scientists would, to support 
their testimony, but also to demonstrate that they were well educated. 
Churchills’ Travels recommended Beauplan's account of the Ukraine 
because he was a mathematician and engineer.’ Like scientists, travel- 
lers made a point of adopting plain language, which was thought to 
be a mark of honesty and distanced their text from works of literary 
imagination. Travellers had another strategy, which was not open to 
scientists—their knowledge of native languages. An ability to speak 
native languages gave the traveller access to knowledge not available 
to other people just as the specialised equipment of scientists, such as 
Galileo's telescope, allowed him to see the planets in a way that no one 
else had previously done. 


Social Status 


Travel writers commonly sought the patronage of noblemen for their 
books and, when they could, stressed their own noble lineage. Pietro 
della Valle emphasised his identity as “a Noble Roman" when he pub- 
lished the account of his journey into Arabia and the Far East? His 
English translator thought that della Valle's social status was impor- 
tant because, 


Persons of which Quality, as they have greater Curiosity, so they have 
more Advantages in reference to making Observations in Foreign Coun- 
tries, than they whose chief business is Traffick.° 


An eye-witness assumed comparable importance in a court case in 
which the social status of the witness carried weight. Travel writers 
were aware of the comparison between their accounts and the evi- 
dence of a witness in a court of law because one of the origins of 
early modern travel literature lay in the reports or relación prepared 
for royal committees by Spanish explorers which had the character of 
legal testimony. Travel accounts were often called relaciones or “rela- 
tions" even when the literary form developed independently of offi- 
cial reports. On occasions the legalistic tradition was reflected in the 
form of the account as it was in Las Casas' account of the death of 
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Atahualpa, which he presents as though giving evidence in a court of 
law in the form of the sworn testimony of a witness countersigned 
by the Bishop of Mexico." As in a court case, personal character and 
reliability played an important role. John Monck, who attempted to 
find the North-West Passage on behalf of the King of Denmark, was 
praised in the preface to Churchill as “a Man of Truth and Integ- 
rity”. Ovalle,? the Jesuit who wrote an account of Chile, possessed 
the “Character of a Candid Inquisitive Philosopher".'^ Generally, two 
witnesses were thought to be better than one. Thus the publishers’ 
preface to the Churchill collection justifies the inclusion of Baumgar- 
ten because the account is based on the reports of two witnesses." On 
occasions, this approach to eye-witness evidence produced anomalies 
such as when writers accepted the existence of mermen because two 
sailors independently claimed to have seen them.' 


Plain Language 


Churchills’ Travels recommended the account of some sailors who 
wintered on an island off Greenland because "Ihe Method is plain, 
and such as might be expected from Sailors."" The report of the sail- 
ors’ experiences was all the more reliable because 


they all died one after another , and left this behind them without any 
Alteration: and doubtless as they felt themselves declining they would 
have had no Inclination to impose on the World." 


Plain language was a suitable medium for a simple record of the truth 
and went together with honesty, or so the travel writers hoped the 
reader would believe. 
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This preference for plain language was not confined to the 
Churchills and those that assisted in the preparation of their collection. 
Thomas Gage commended “this plain but faithful relation of mine".? 
Thévenot’s English translator approved of the fact that the “Stile of the 
Original is Plain and Natural." Léry apologised for his “crude and 
ill-polished language"?! and warned that his book would not please 
those who wanted “fine flowers of rhetoric" or “new fangled and high 
flown words”.” Léry did not adopt plain language as a result of any 
lack of education, since his language is complex and well structured. 
This might seem to be an example of the false modesty that custom 
demanded of the writer, but he explicitly associated plain language 
with honesty and wanted to avoid the “painted lie of fine language"? 
Las Casas made a point of his plain style that was shorn of rhetoric 
and transparent, which he considered conveyed the truthfulness of 
his account.” Thomas Gage commended his account of America to 
Thomas Fairfax as a “plain but faithful relation"? 

Plain language became part of the rhetoric of travel literature, since 
it was a device to persuade the reader of the authenticity of the text, 
although it was originally intended as a rejection of such artificial 
means of persuasion. So frequent is the use of plain language among 
travel writers that those who do not use it stand out from the rest. 
Fryer's account of a journey to the India, where he was a surgeon 
with the East India Company from 1672-81, is consciously elaborate 
because his intention was to retrieve Englishmen's "former Renown, 
both by Pen and Sword: Tam Marti quam Mercurio." [by Mars and 
Mercury]? In a text sprinkled with such Latin tags, speed is always 
“winged”, and night a “black vail”, while flying fish are observed “dip- 
ping their fishy wings in the briny water." Locke owned this book, 
but does not quote from it or refer to it. He may have shared the 
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preference for plain language which is praised in the introduction to 
Churchills' collection of travels. 


Foreign Languages 


Churchills’ Travels particularly praised Navarrete's account of his 
journey to China for the simplicity of its language. Navarrete him- 
self cleverly linked his plain language to another of the techniques by 
which travel authors attempted to establish the authenticity of their 
work—a command of native languages. He writes, 


I do not question but the Language is plain, and like that of a Man that 
has spent 24 years in studying strange Languages, and those very differ- 
ent from any in Europe, but the Subject is uncommon, and therefore 
diverting, yet withal beneficial and profitable, which ought always to be 
aim'd at. 


Navarrete was able to speak Tagala, and other indigenous Filipino 
dialects, Mandarin and a number of Chinese dialects as well as Por- 
tuguese and French.? If Navarrete's linguistic skills seem to be exag- 
gerated it should be remembered that all educated Europeans were 
polyglot, since Latin was the medium of tuition in universities. None 
of them had been educated in their mother tongue. Educational tech- 
niques of this period stressed the importance of memory. The Italian 
Jesuit Matteo Ricci could memorise a random list of 4-500 Chinese 
characters using a system of memory techniques with visual cues that 
he had learned at school.?? 

A facility with language was important for missionaries, but is often 
stressed by other writers, since a command of languages meant that 
the traveller could question the indigenous peoples of the lands they 
visited and acquire knowledge not available to those who did not speak 
the language. Missionaries needed to learn the language of the people 
they aimed to convert because the Christian religion was text based. 
Not only had they to preach and hear confession in the native language 
of their converts but they had to translate essential devotional works 
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for them. Their task often led them to make a study of the indigenous 
culture, for which they needed a good understanding of the language, 
so that they could identify indigenous religious concepts and terms 
that could be used to express Christian beliefs. Thomas Gage boasted 
that he learned Pokomchi, one of the native Maya languages of Guate- 
mala, in three months. His aim in learning it, however, was to establish 
himself in an area with a large population that was already converted 
to Christianity so that he could raise enough money from their offer- 
ings to escape from America. By the time he returned to England he 
had forgotten his English and, 


could only speak some few broken words, and that made me fearful I 
would not be acknowledged to be an Englishman born.’ 


Secular travellers acquired foreign languages for use in their business 
or because they travelled with the intention of gathering knowledge. 
Jean de Thévenot, the nephew of Melchisédech Thévenot, is pictured 
in the frontispiece of his book in Turkish robes and turban, spoke 
Turkish, Arabic and Persian, in addition to transcribing the Malabar 
alphabet and recording some of its grammatical rules.? Thévenot's 
travels were prefaced by a letter from Louis XIV's secretary and inter- 
preter testifying to his knowledge of languages and vouching for his 
translation of several oriental words.? Before setting off on his travels 
Thévenot spent some time in Rome with an expert in Near Eastern 
languages, history and culture. Thomas Coryat, who travelled from 
London through the Near East to India in 1612, was said to have “got 
the mastery of many hard languages." Even relatively close to home 
language could be a barrier as Martin Martin noted when he found 
that the inhabitants of St Kilda spoke only “Irish.” Acarete*” had 
first to go to Spain in order to learn the language if he was to pass 
as a Spaniard in South America.” Robert Knox began his account of 
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Ceylon while he was travelling home in order to re-familiarise himself 
with his native language, which he had forgotten during his 20 year 
stay on the island.? Robert Hooke, who edited Knox’s book, attempted 
to produce a Sinhalese dictionary, which might be of value to other 
travellers.” 


Classical Learning 


Usually non-European languages had to be learnt in adulthood but 
Garcilaso could claim to be a native speaker of Quechua, “the gen- 
eral language of Peru” which was “the language I absorbed with my 
mother's milk."*' He was not however an uneducated man, and there- 
fore was being slightly disingenuous when he apologised for using the 
Spanish vernacular, 


for my little Latin was learned in the heat of warfare in my native coun- 
try among arms and horses, powder and arquebusses, of which I knew 
more than of letters.” 


In saying this Garcilaso was emphasising that his knowledge of Peru 
had been derived from practical experience and from his personal con- 
tact with Quechua speakers which gave him access to knowledge of the 
country that could not have been gained from book learning. Yet he 
was a sophisticated classical scholar,” one of a group associated with 
Cordova cathedral, and had at least a working knowledge of Ancient 
Greek. As the translator of Leon Hebreo’s neo-platonic treatise the 
Dialoghi d’amore perhaps Garcilaso felt he could afford to underplay 
his classical learning, but with many authors it is a key feature of the 
text, because knowledge of the Greek and Roman classics was still the 
most significant characteristic of an educated person. Classical author- 
ities remained important for travel writers even when they claimed 
to be writing primarily as eye-witnesses. Ferdinand Columbus made 
considerable use of classical sources in an attempt to justify his father 
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in identifying the land he discovered as the Indies. He cited Aristotle 
and Seneca in his attempt to prove that classical authors thought it was 
possible to reach the Indies by sailing westwards.” 

Las Casas made extensive use of Aristotle, not always accurately, 
in his Defence of the Indians because Aristotle was regarded as the 
primary authority on the nature of barbarians. He attempted to show 
that while Aristotle described barbarians as unreasoning beings that 
were slaves by nature, he also wrote about them in a different sense, as 
non-Greeks with a low level of culture who had nonetheless legitimate 
states, forms of government, institutions and laws. Las Casas, who was 
concerned to protect the rights of the Native Americans, argued that 
they clearly fell into the second category of barbarians since 


...long before they [the Indians] heard the word Spaniard they had 
properly organised states, widely ordered by excellent laws, religion and 
customs. They cultivated friendship and, bound together in common fel- 
lowship, lived in populous cities in which they wisely administered the 
affairs of both peace and war justly and equitably, truly governed by laws 
that at very many points surpass ours, and could have won the admira- 
tion of the sages of Athens... 55 


Las Casas felt with some reason that a mere eye-witness account of the 
complexity of their societies and culture was not sufficient to defend 
the Native Americans, it was necessary to legitimise their claim to be 
regarded as the equal of Europeans by reference to antiquity and above 
all by reference to the greatest ancient authority of all— Aristotle. 
Classical authorities could also be cited to justify the use of eye-wit- 
ness accounts since this was what many of the Greek and Roman his- 
torians writing histories of their own times, claimed to be. Navarrete 
presented himself as an historian of this type in his account of China 
and sought to show that the ancient world had already established the 
principles on which eye-witness testimony could be accepted. 


If he who takes Pen in hand is not an Eye-witness, or is not fully inform'd 
of what he commits to writing, but only relies on other Men's Accounts, 
which he credits without examining into them, his Reputation will cer- 
tainly be in danger, and the Sincerity of his Work be called in question. 
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Thales being ask'd, ‘How far distant is Truth from Falsehood?’ answer'd, 


‘A wise Man was of the opinion, that as far as the Eyes are from the 


Ears'.^$ 


Autobiography 


Sixteenth and seventeenth century travel writers were inevitably 
thrown upon their own resources in recounting their experiences in 
remote places of which their audience had no knowledge, and of which 
authoritative classical authors had little or nothing to say. Necessity 
often gave to their accounts a strongly autobiographical character. 
When writing about places close to home this was not always the case. 
Many authors made strenuous attempts to remove personal material 
from their journals in preparation for publication and might even add 
material from printed sources." But in more distant travels, that raised 
the issue of credibility more directly because they could not be checked 
from other sources, the autobiographical element came into its own. It 
seems to have been particularly important to Locke who made use of 
a number of travel books that had a distinctly autobiographical char- 
acter. He referred to both Knox and Garcilaso in the Two Treatises 
of Government, Garcilaso in the Essay and Navarrete was included in 
Churchill’s Travels. 

Even where biographical details of family and career are lacking, as 
they often are, there is a strong sense of the narrator's personality in 
all travel literature which may take the form of a spiritual autobiogra- 
phy recounting the evidence of God's providence towards the writer. 
The most explicit examples of this genre are the accounts of Indian 
capture written by Protestant New Englanders. Locke did not own any 
of these, but many travel writers, of whatever denomination, show the 
same tendency to some degree. Captivity was by no means an experi- 
ence reserved for American colonists, and it provided a stimulus for 
several books of an autobiographical nature such as Thomas Phelps's 
account of his captivity among the Barbary pirates. Sea voyages, with 
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their perils and discomforts, were often portrayed as a spiritual jour- 
ney in which the author underwent trials, but was preserved by the 
hand of God. The emergence of an autobiographical element in travel 
literature reflects a change in the attitude to the self that was taking 
place in the seventeenth century, when the diary, the autobiography 
and the love letter all become more common. Even the busts on funer- 
ary monuments became more personalised and attempted to achieve a 
likeness of the individual in this period.? Literature became a medium 
for the constant soul searching, which the direct individual relation- 
ship with God characteristic of Protestantism encouraged.” Puritans, 
non-conformists and especially Quakers wrote most of the first Eng- 
lish diaries, which have a strongly religious character, but by the late 
seventeenth century secular diaries are beginning to appear. Of the 
360 diaries and 200 autobiographies that have survived from before 
1700 only 12 were written before 1660." The interest in individual psy- 
chology was not solely a Protestant phenomenon. It can also be seen in 
the spiritual exercises that Ignatius Loyola devised and encouraged his 
followers to practice so that they could put themselves in the position 
of Christ as he experienced crucifixion.” 


Robert Knox 


Knox was the son of sea captain who had originally been engaged in 
the Levant trade, but switched to the East Indies when, with the fall 
of Charles I, the East India Company lost its monopoly. Father and 
son were captured by the King of Kandy in 1660. Knox senior died in 
captivity, but Robert Knox junior remained on Sri Lanka for almost 
twenty years. On his return to England in 1679, Knox wrote his auto- 
biography and an account of his experiences on the island of Ceylon. 
His intention was 
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to Record God's great mercies in so plentifully sustaining me in the land 
of myne enemies.? 


He was convinced that his experiences demonstrated 
God's wonderfull and peculiar providence over mee.*^ 


The autobiographical features of the account were intended to amplify 
the theme of the writer's relationship with his God. He described how 
as a boy he used to read the Bible to his mother and sister as they were 
sewing. In his youth he thought that he had experienced too fortunate 
a life, but in adulthood he reflected that his captivity had given him 
the “necessary stripes" of a true Christian.” 

For Knox, committing his thoughts to writing has a confessional 
quality since the process of writing allowed him to explore his own 
sense of sin. At the same time he offered the reader minute details of 
his childhood. He recalled that he went to boarding school at Roe- 
hampton under Dr Fleetwood who later became Bishop of Worcester; 
and that he accidentally blinded his brother with a shot gun.” By giv- 
ing such details of his early life Knox no doubt hoped to establish his 
own identity, since he had left home as a youth of 19 and came back 
a middle aged man long after his remaining family had given him up 
for dead. These early experiences had no particular relevance to his 
captivity, but added circumstantial weight to the account, because it 
meant that he had definite social ties, and was not a footloose person 
who lived outside the bounds of respectable society. 

In the process he offered an extraordinarily rich portrait of family 
relations in the seventeenth century. His relationship with his father 
was particularly close, and seems to have been one of the guiding 
influences in Knox's life. His father was an authority figure, but that 
authority was not maintained by fear and, while his discipline was 
strict, it was not rigid. Knox senior had his son educated for a profes- 
sion, but at an early age the boy wanted to go sea. Initially his father 
opposed this ambition, but he soon relented on the grounds that, 
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younge men doe best in that Calling they have most minde to be in.” 


Knox's filial piety was closely related to the religious beliefs and the 
moral prescriptions he had internalised from his upbringing. He held 
his father in deep affection and it was as a result of his obedience 
to his father that he was captured along with 15 others? rather than 
returning to the ship. When Knox senior became ill with malaria his 
son nursed him until he died.? One of Knox's intentions in writing 
his book was to provide an epitaph to his father, whose death threw 
him into a deep depression leaving him 


Desolate, Sick, and in Captivity, having no earthly Comforter, none but 
only he who looks down from Heaven to hear the Groaning of the Pris- 
oners, and to shew himself a Father of the Fatherless, and a present help 
to them that have no helper.” 


Fortunately, help came from a rather more mundane source when the 
king sent messengers to the village telling them to take better care of 
the captain's son than they had of the captain.? When, in this des- 
perate mental state, an English Bible came into his hands, Knox was 
convinced that providence had favoured him.9 Opening the Bible at 
random, he came upon Acts 16 where a jailor said to St Paul ^What 
must I do to be saved?" and St Paul answered "Believe in the Lord 
Jesus Christ and thou shalt be saved and thine house." Knox saw this 
as a personal message to him in his captivity.“ 


Doubtful Social Status 


As Knox demonstrates, it was when the writer's social status was doubt- 
ful that the autobiographical element became most pronounced. Knox 
was concerned to assert his identity to his surviving family members, 
other writers needed to explain themselves and their actions to a wider 
audience. One of the most eloquent biographical accounts in Locke's 
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collection is by Jean Esquemeling, a surgeon who had plied his trade 
on pirate ships. In an extensive autobiographical passage, he described 
how he went to the West Indies as an indentured servant of the French 
West India Company. When he arrived on the island of Tortuga, the 
company had gone bankrupt and he was sold along with all the com- 
pany's other property. Luck was not on his side 


for I fell into the hands of the most cruel tyrant and perfidious man that 
ever was borne of woman, who was then Governor, or rather Lieuten- 
ant General of that island. This man treated me with all the hard usages 
imaginable.9 


Esquemeling's master offered to let him buy his freedom for 300 pieces 
of eight, but there was no escape from his bondage, “I not being mas- 
ter of one, at the time, in the whole world." 

Depressed and half starved Esquemeling became dangerously ill, at 
which point 


my wicked master, seeing my condition, began to fear lest he should lose 
his monies with my life. Hereupon he sold me for a second time to a 
surgeon for the price of seventy pieces of eight. 


In the hands of his new master Esquemeling recovered his health and 
learnt his trade. After a year the surgeon freed him in return for 100 
pieces of eight, which he allowed Esquemeling to pay when he was 
able to do so. 


Being now at liberty, though like unto Adam when he was first created 
by his Maker—that is, naked and destitute of all human necessaries, nor 
knowing how to get my living—I determined to enter into the wicked 
order of the Pirates, or the Robbers at Sea.” 


As a former pirate, however respectable he later became as a surgeon 
and celebrated author, Esquemeling had to provide more circumstan- 
tial detail than usual to explain how fortune, rather than his own char- 
acter, had placed him into this dubious social situation. 

Another writer in Locke's collection who needed to explain himself 
was the Italian Girolamo Benzoni. A far more privileged traveller than 
Esquemeling, he travelled of his own free will and at his own expense. 
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But it was unusual for a non-Spaniard or Portuguese to gain entry to 
the closely guarded American colonies where they might gather intel- 
ligence that would help pirates or trade rivals, so that Benzoni had to 
explain how he came to be there, since he was at risk of being con- 
sidered the spy he probably was. He aimed to present himself as an 
ingenuous traveller who 


When I was a youth of twenty-two years of age, being, like many others, 
anxious to see the world, and hearing of those countries of the Indians, 
recently found, called by everybody the New World, I determined to go 
there. 


Also in Locke’s collection was another non-Spaniard who penetrated 
their South American empire, the Frenchman Acarete, who was slightly 
more open about his intention of gathering intelligence and admitted 


The inclination I always had to Travelling, made me leave my Father’s 
House very young, but I can truly aver, that I was not so much prompted 
to it out of pure Curiosity to see Forreign Countries, as out of hope to 
acquire Knowledge and improve my judgement, which for the future 
might be helpful to me, not only in my private Concerns, but likewise 
render me more servicable to my King and Country, which I declare was 
the chief aim of my voyages.” 


He travelled up the River Plate, after a Spaniard took him on board his 
ship in the guise of his nephew.” 

Similarly motivated by the desire for knowledge was Jean de 
Thévenot, who made his own journeys into the Near and Far East 
after reading other travellers accounts, with the result that 


These pleasing Relations raised in my mind the first thoughts of Travel- 
ling and seeing in the year one thousand and six hundred fifty two, I 
had no considerable affairs that might obstruct my inclination, I easily 
resolved to follow it.” 


But Thévenot travelled in Asia, not Spain’s jealously guarded American 
empire. Any non-Spaniard who could claim to know South America at 
first hand was automatically suspect. 
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Thomas Gage 


Perhaps the author of the most questionable status in Locke's library 
was Thomas Gage. Gage was an English Catholic, educated on the 
Continent, who became a Dominican against his father's wishes, and 
worked for 12 years as a missionary in South America before return- 
ing to England, where he converted to Protestantism, and offered his 
services to the Commonwealth in leading an assault on the Spanish 
colonies. Like Knox, Gage saw the course of his life as evidence of 
God's providence and felt a religious duty to publish an account of 
his experiences. But also like Knox, his long absence had put him in a 
dubious position in relation to his family, who had not seen him for 
years so that one reason for writing a highly autobiographical account 
was to establish his identity and right to his inheritance. Unlike Knox, 
he also had to establish his good faith with Cromwell's government 
and convince them that he had information about the Spanish colo- 
nies in America that would be useful to an invader. Gage explained 
that he was persuaded to go to America because his father had writ- 
ten to him complaining that after all the money he had spent on his 
education Gage refused to become a Jesuit. His father said that 


he would have thought his money better spent if I had been a scullion 
in a college of Jesuits than if I should prove a General of the Order of 
Dominicans.” 


Gage who claimed that he was already beginning to have doubts about 
Catholicism, knew that if he stayed in Spain until his studies were 
complete the Dominicans would send him back to England as a mis- 
sionary, where he thought that he would be in physical danger from his 
own family and the Jesuits. He therefore decided to go to America. 

Just as Gage’s ship was about to set sail the Governor of Cadiz 
ordered that no Englishmen should be allowed to go to Spain. At the 
instigation of “an old, crab-faced English friar” the governor made a 
search of the ship, but Gage managed to escape by hiding in a biscuit 
barrel.? At times Gage offers vivid descriptions of New Spain, as when 
he described Mexican children whom the Franciscans 
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had brought up to dancing after the Spanish fashion at the sound of 
guitar. 


The entertainments went on until after midnight with them 


singing both Spanish and Indian tunes, capering and dancing with their 
castanets, or knockers on their fingers, with such dexterity as not only 
did delight but amaze and astonish us.” 


But he could not resist the moralistic judgement that the friars would 
have been better employed in their “midnight devotions”. It was, Gage 
declared, a sign of the neglect of religious duties. He was probably try- 
ing to curry favour with a puritanical English audience. Gage’s main 
concern while he was in South America was to get back to England. 
For that reason he refused to go to one of the wilder parts of the coun- 
try and decided to settle as a priest near Guatemala city, 


where were many towns and the Indians were ready and willing to serve 
their priest’s’ wants.” 


Gage meticulously itemised his income in money and kind from his 
parishioners. Plagues proved to be especially profitable.” By the time 
he left he had amassed 9,000 pieces of eight.” Returning to Spain, 
Gage was met by Pablo de Londres, the friar who had tried to pre- 
vent him sailing to America and who now welcomed him under the 
mistaken belief that he was ready to return to England as a mission- 
ary. Divine providence was with Gage as he prepared to embark for 
England when his departure was delayed and he missed joining a ship 
that was captured by Algerian pirates. Gage felt he had been saved 
from slavery for better things. Landing at Dover, he made his way to 
London where he sought out Lady Penelope Gage, a surviving relative 
who acknowledged him as a kinsman, but 


laughed at me telling me that I sounded like an Indian or Welshman and 
not like an Englishman.” 
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This was just the beginning of his efforts to regain his inheritance and 
to establish a new career for himself in England. His book was a vital 
part of this project. 


Christopher Columbus 


Another traveller of uncertain status, although for very different rea- 
sons, was Christopher Columbus, whose son Ferdinand wrote a biogra- 
phy of him with the intention of vindicating his noble status, his claim 
to be the discoverer of America and administer the land that he had 
discovered. This book, which was among those translated into English 
for the Churchill collection, was part of Ferdinand's attempt to regain 
the lands and status of viceroy in Espafiola that the Council of the 
Indies had obliged the Columbus family to renounce.? The Crown's 
attempt to rein in colonial lords that might threaten its power found 
support in Oviedo's Historia general y natural de las Indias, which cast 
doubt on Columbus's role in discovering America and suggested that 
America had in any case already belonged to Spain. Ferdinand had 
been raised as a royal page and was particularly embarrassed by his 
father's humble origins. He therefore invented a noble lineage for him 
that could be traced back to ancient Rome, but his main claim to his 
father's distinction was that 


the Admiral was chosen for his great work by Our Lord, who desired 
him as his true Apostle to follow the example of others of His elect 
by publishing His name on distant seas and shores, not in cities and 
palaces.” 


He attached great significance to the name Christopher Colon or 
Columbus, which he regarded as foretelling his father’s achieve- 
ments, since, like the dove, he carried the grace of the Holy Ghost 
and, like Saint Christopher, he carried Christ to the people of the 
New World.? For Ferdinand, as for Protestant writers like Knox, 
the biography was evidence of the working of divine providence in 
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the life of an individual. But he was also concerned to establish his 
father's social status. He was incensed by suggestions that Columbus 
had been a mere artisan and protested that “he practised no manual 
or mechanical art,"* but was “a learned man of great experience," 
who had studied at Pavia University. 

While none of this was actually true, Ferdinand's biography reveals 
the personal and social characteristics that were regarded as important 
in sixteenth century Spain and which could be thought to vindicate a 
testimony or legal claim. The testimony of an ill-educated artisan car- 
ried less weight than that of a well educated man of noble birth, and 
the conception that a simple person might be more honest had not yet 
become generally established. Ferdinand's account of the discovery of 
America became a vindication of his father. According to Ferdinand, 
it was Columbus who first saw a mysterious light and took for himself 
the prize of 10,000 maravedis for the first man to see land, because 
it signified, "the spiritual light with which he was to illuminate those 
parts." 

At the same time Ferdinand offered revealing insights into the 
strains of such voyages, such as when he remarked in passing that 
Columbus was worn out on his second voyage because, apart from 
eight days when he had been ill in bed, he had not 


undressed and slept a full night in bed from the time he left Spain till 
May 19th. 


This was a period of almost 6 months in which he had been at sea or 
making contact with the inhabitants of various islands. The remark 
does something to explain the atmosphere of barely suppressed hys- 
teria that can be detected in some travel literature. Exhaustion, terror, 
illness and social dislocation all played their part in creating an unreal 
world that was difficult to report back to those who had not partici- 
pated in the voyage, and can give a modern reader the impression of 
dealing with untrustworthy accounts. 
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Jean de Léry 


Another writer who was forced to tell his personal story because the 
veracity of his claims had been challenged was Jean de Léry, a Protes- 
tant minister who sailed to Brazil as part of Nicolas Durand de Villeg- 
agnon's attempt to establish a French colony there. Léry was obliged to 
explain why there had been a long delay between his Brazilian experi- 
ence and the publication of his account of the voyage. The first draft, 
he explained, had been lost when 


violence was descending in France on those who were of the Religion, 
and I was constrained, in order to avoid that fury, to leave in haste all 
my books and papers and take refuge in Sancerre.” 


Léry did not recover his manuscript until 1576, almost twenty years 
after he had returned from America. He was persuaded to have it pub- 
lished when he read what he regarded as slanders against the Protestant 
missionaries who had gone to Brazil in André Thevet's Cosmographie. 
It was a book that Locke did not possess, probably because it was full 
of monsters and marvels,? or perhaps because Léry was critical of it, 
since Thevet accused the Protestants of conspiring seditiously and only 
being interested in getting rich.” Léry intended his account to justify 
his own and his colleagues' actions, and to refute Thevet's claim to 
know America from personal experience. For this reason, his book 
took on an autobiographical character, although he offered no infor- 
mation about his family or early life and referred only briefly to the 
Wars of Religion in the preface. The main autobiographical section 
comes in his account of Brazil because he had to describe his own 
actions to refute Thevet, and because he needed to prove that he had 
witnessed with his own eyes the things that he described. 

Religious authors were generally sparing with autobiographical 
detail because their position as priests gave them a certain built in 
credibility that did not need to be justified to an audience that was 
predisposed to accept their word. Gage was in this respect an excep- 
tion. Most religious authors did not need to give an account of how 
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they came to be so far from Europe because their status as mission- 
aries was explanation enough and, as clergymen, their word carried 
weight without an account of their character and social status being 
necessary. The English translator of Nicholas del Techo's account of 
Paraguay admitted that he had left out an "abundance of miracles" 
from the Jesuit's account, but still accepted the truth of his story, since 
the author was 


a religious man, who valu'd his reputation, and could propose to himself 
no benefit or advantage by falsehoods.” 


On some occasions, however, missionaries described their own expe- 
riences during their travels to give verisimilitude to their story or to 
make a particular point. Navarrete recalled that he was reduced to 
poverty in the Celebes, where he had to beg for food and collect shell- 
fish from the shore to feed himself. He became so hungry that he was 
forced to steal sago to stay alive?! Navarrete had a definite purpose in 
describing his poverty. He wanted to distance himself from the Jesuits 
whom he regarded as living a more luxurious life and profiting from 
trade to an extent that was not appropriate for missionaries. Thomas 
Gage's hostility to the Jesuits, which has already been discussed in 
this section, dated from before his conversion to Protestantism and 
reflected a sharp conflict between the religious orders which is also 
expressed in Navarrete. Navarrete accused the Jesuits of embellish- 
ing their accounts with miracles in the hope of encouraging the flow 
of funds from Europe for their missionary work. He gave no details 
of his family, origin or education, but nonetheless conveyed a strong 
impression of his own personality in his account of China. Facing the 
prospect of a possibly fatal beating at the hands of the Chinese author- 
ities he discussed the merits of the tofu which he ate on his journey to 
Peking and which he found 


excellent fried in Butter. They have it also dry'd and smok'd, and mix'd 
with Caraway-seeds, which is best of all. 
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With this aside he conjured up an image of an optimistic man intent on 
enjoying the simple pleasures of the good life even if he was approach- 
ing the prospect of his own death. There was nothing austere or puri- 
tanical in his religious outlook, yet providence was no less a part of 
his life than it was for Knox. Although he doubted Jesuit reports of 
miracles in China, it was because he thought their missionary work 
was not so far advanced that God should work miracles for them, and 
ascribed his own escape from martyrdom to the fact that he was not 
worthy of such distinction.? 


Garcilaso de la Vega el Inca 


One of the most explicitly autobiographical of travel books in Locke's 
collection is the Royal Commentaries of the Inca written by Garcilaso 
de la Vega, who styled himself el Inca. His social status was uncertain 
because of his mixed ethnic origin, but rather than hide this he made 
a point of it. He described himself as a mestizo, a word that was to 
become an insult, because he wanted to emphasize his origin as the son 
of an Inca princess and a Spanish conquistador so that he could draw 
extensively on biographical material in his account of the Incas history 
and civilisation. He recounted incidents from his boyhood at Cuzco, 
repeated stories told him by his mother's relatives, and described his 
own journey across America when he left home to go to Spain. In his 
case, biography took on a highly significant role because his intention 
was to vindicate his mother's people and Native American culture, but, 
as with all travel writers, its purpose in his book was to demonstrate 
that he had first hand experience. The Royal Commentaries is an unu- 
sual book in that the journey that Garcilaso made was from America 
to Spain, rather than from Europe to an non-European country as was 
the case with most travel literature, but Garcilaso's other travel book 
The Florida of the Inca," with which Locke was also familiar, has a 
strong biographical element too, since it has the character of a memoir 
written, according to Garcilaso, from the personal account of one of 
the survivors of the de Soto expedition to Florida. All he had done, he 
claimed, was to write down what he had been told. In both cases, per- 
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sonal experience, whether the writer's own, or that of another person, 
was said to be the basis of the book. Garcilaso stands out among travel 
writers in having the literary skill to exploit the biographical element 
that was an essential part of travel literature to the full, but it is present 
in many travel books, if less skilfully handled. Autobiography played 
a significant part in travel literature because all writers, whether they 
felt it necessary to offer the reader an account of their social status, or 
the circumstances which brought them to this strange land, asked the 
reader to make an assessment of their character as a truthful witness 
since they could not appeal to any other authoritative source. Locke 
seems to have been favourably disposed towards autobiographical 
travel literature and valued Knox, Garcilaso and Navarrete particularly 
highly as reliable sources of knowledge about the world. Their use of 
autobiographical elements was one of the ways in which these writers 
established their credibility. 


CHAPTER THIRTEEN 


THE ENCHANTED GLASS: EARLY MODERN ETHNOGRAPHY 


Francis Bacon thought that the mind of man was "like an enchanted 
glass, full of superstition and imposture".' His warning was never truer 
than in relation to cultural anthropology and ethnography. In the case 
of physical experiments and observations of the natural world the nat- 
ural philosopher had only to take account of the superstitions and 
impostures of his own mind, but in observing societies there were, in 
addition, the distortions introduced by the mind of the traveller who 
wrote the report, as well as those of the people whom he had observed 
and who had given him the information he used. Human society is 
refracted through many enchanted glasses. Just how reliable as sources 
of anthropological information were the travel books that Locke read? 
Were they good ethnography? 

Ethnography is the term often used for what has come to be the 
defining practice of twentieth century cultural anthropology—field 
work. It might be defined as the art and science of describing a society 
with the researcher becoming immersed in a culture for six months to 
a year? during which time the researcher is dependent for information 
on “key actors,” or informants within the society that is being studied.’ 
The choice of appropriate informants, the probability that they will 
have the kind of knowledge that the ethnographer needs, and above 
all their reliability as witnesses are all crucial to the entire project. It 
is on ethnographic studies of this type that twentieth century cultural 
anthropology, which makes a comparative synthesis of such studies, is 
based. Without reliable ethnographic material and reliable informants 
the whole edifice of anthropology as an intellectual discipline becomes 
insecure. 

Locke's travel books were like ethnographic informants in that they 
were the source of his information about other societies just as living 
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people are for a modern anthropologist. If they misled him either delib- 
erately or inadvertently, if they did not have access to the knowledge 
they pretended to have, through lack of language skills or because they 
relied on second-hand information, Locke's anthropology would have 
been seriously flawed from the start because he did not have adequate 
ethnographic descriptions on which to base his comparisons. Early 
modern travel books such as those Locke used are particularly vul- 
nerable to the charge that they are not objective accounts but largely 
fictional. In the opinion of one critic, 


The authors of the anecdotes with which this book concerns itself were 
liars—few of them steady liars..., but frequent and cunning liars none 
the less, whose position virtually required the strategic manipulation and 
distortion and outright suppression of the truth.* 


But modern social anthropology is not immune to the effect of Bacon's 
enchanted mirror. The discipline has never entirely recovered from 
the shock it sustained when one of Margaret Mead's Samoan infor- 
mants, Fa'apua'a Fa'amu, publicly declared in 1988 that she had lied 
to Mead when the anthropologist was researching her classic work 
Coming of Age in Samoa some sixty years before.” Reliability is not all 
on one side. 

Many twentieth century anthropologists rank examples of early 
travel literature highly as sources of ethnographic knowledge.$ For 
the anthropologist Levi-Strauss, Léry's account of the Tupinamba of 
Brazil could be considered “the anthropologist's breviary.”’ Aspects of 
Léry's description have been born out by later anthropological reports 
of indigenous Brazilian peoples, such as their elaborate feather orna- 
ments, their green stone ear plugs and the welcome of tears with which 
they greeted visitors to their villages? have been confirmed by later 
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anthropologists.? Other anthropologists have found Champlain's and 
Sagard's description of Native North Americans," or the Jesuit Letters 
from Canada" useful and reliable sources. 


Uninformed Opinion 


The problems that arise in assessing the reliability of Locke's travel 
books as ethnographic informants or sources of anthropological mate- 
rial are essentially historical. It is necessary to understand context and 
change through time in considering early travel writers." The same 
could be said of twentieth century anthropologists, who have tended 
to define themselves in contrast to early travellers.? Both exist within 
definite historical contexts. In making their discipline into a modern 
academic profession, anthropologists had to distance their ethno- 
graphic studies from the writings of earlier travellers such as mis- 
sionaries, soldiers and explorers. The history of the whole discipline 
could be summed up in terms of this break with the past. As Evans- 
Pritchard put it, the 


... history of social anthropology may be regarded as the substitution, by 
slow gradations, of informed opinion about primitive people for unin- 
formed opinion.” 


Early modern travellers fall very much into Evans-Pritchard's cate- 
gory of “uninformed opinion" since they were entirely unprepared for 
meeting non-European peoples. Informed opinion demanded that the 
new profession develop its own methods of work that were compara- 
ble to those in the natural sciences. The most characteristic element of 
the new science was field-work during which the researcher engaged 
in participant observation taking part in the life of the people under 
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observation. To carry out research in this way the anthropologist had to 
learn the native language and conduct interviews that were designed to 
throw light on a specific anthropological problem. Modern anthropol- 
ogists have a definite professional training which is designed to equip 
them to set their own cultural preconceptions aside so that they can 
empathize with the people they are studying. Their training is intended 
to make sure that anthropologists are not Eurocentric or judgmental. 
Early modern travellers are assumed to have inevitably suffered from 
both deficiencies because they underwent no such training. 


Léry and the Tupinamba 


Early modern travellers were simply plunged into unfamiliar sur- 
roundings. The initial shock of the encounter is vividly described by 
Léry. Three weeks after he first arrived in Brazil, Léry was taken to a 
nearby village where he was startled by the curiosity of the Tupinamba 
who surrounded him demanding to know his name. At that point 
he understood their language “no better than High German”, and 
was only able to speak to them through an interpreter. When the 
Tupinamba took his hat, sword, belt and tunic he thought he had lost 
them for ever. He did not understand that they did this to every new 
arrival and would return his possessions unharmed. 

A worse shock was in store for him when that night the interpreter 
left him alone with some of the Tupinamba while he went to join in 
the drinking and dancing. The Tupinamba were cooking and eating a 
prisoner. Léry was alarmed when 


one of them approached me with the victim's foot in hand...asking me 
(as I learned later for I didn't understand at the time) if I wanted to eat 
some of it. 


Léry assumed that he was being threatened with a similar fate and 
spent a sleepless night in his hammock thinking that the interpreter 
had betrayed him. The next morning when the interpreter returned he 
found Léry “ashen-faced and haggard"." The misunderstanding was 
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highly amusing to the Tupinamba who gave a “hoot of laughter" 
when the interpreter explained Léry's fears. 

Léry had found himself in an entirely alien social context. His guide 
was a European, but was one of the "Norman interpreters" who were 
rumoured to practice cannibalism like the Tupinamba themselves. 
Léry felt himself exposed and vulnerable. Only later, having learned 
the language and when he had begun to understand some of their 
customs, did he feel safe with the Tupinamba, safer, it turned out, 
than he was among his fellow Europeans. Léry's account of his fear- 
ful night seems to typify the problematic character of early modern 
travel literature as far as its anthropological value is concerned. Unlike 
modern anthropologists, travellers were not trained to put aside their 
prejudices and knew no culture but their own. Misconceptions were 
inevitable in the encounter. 


Chagnon and the Yanomamo 


But modern anthropologists are by no means immune to such misun- 
derstandings. Their training does not necessarily ensure that they are 
any better prepared than early modern travellers for being plunged 
into an alien culture and the differences between them and early mod- 
ern travellers are not necessarily of an absolute character. The experi- 
ence of the anthropologist Napoleon Chagnon with the Yanomamó 
who live on the borders of Brazil, Colombia and Venezuela, is a case 
in point. Chagnon's experience in the 1960s was hardly less traumatic 
than Léry's in the sixteenth century. Chagnon was present at a feast 
between two neighbouring villages which developed into a fight. Fear- 
ing for his life, Chagnon took refuge with the women and children 
and “crouched in the house behind the line of bowmen trembling in 
my boots.” ?? 

Following publication of Chagnon's work the Yanomamó were 
dubbed "the fierce people" in the anthropological literature. They 
became the perfect example for those who wanted to suggest that 
human beings were naturally aggressive. The Yanomamó were depicted 
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as a people who lived by war, murder and rape. But within the space 
of a few years of their first contact with Europeans they were nearing 
extinction as their legendary fierceness had proved no match for the 
rapacity of their more civilized neighbours.? The battle, which so ter- 
rified Napoleon Chagnon that he belied his martial name, was part of 
a ritualized form of aggression in which the risk of fatal injury was 
deliberately kept to a minimum. Yanomamó feasts frequently ended in 
violence, but it was of a highly controlled kind. Men would take turns 
to pound one another on the chest with their fists. The contest might 
escalate to a side slapping duel. On this occasion the two sides began 
to draw their bows, but the violence was contained by the elders. Even 
when war broke out and villages raided one another no more than 
one or two men would be killed. Understanding warfare in European 
terms, Chagnon had misread the situation and thought his life was in 
danger. 

Chagnon's experience confirms the reports of early modern travel- 
lers about the contained nature of Native American warfare in com- 
parison to that in Europe. Champlain, the seventeenth century French 
explorer, noted the Huron tendency to make noisy preparations for 
war, but to fight in a manner that was intended to limit the risk of fatal 
injury and minimize casualties when he accompanied them on raids 
against the Iroquois in the seventeenth century.” The night before the 
raid was spent 


by both parties in loud and tumultuous boasting, berating each other in 
the roundest terms which their savage vocabulary could furnish, insult- 
ingly charging each other with cowardice and weakness, and declaring 
that they would prove the truth of their assertions to their utter ruin the 
next morning.? 


Chagnon described a Yanomamó raid in strikingly similar terms. The 
preparations involved the men lining up with their weapons in the 
centre of the village and 
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not knowing fully what to expect I crept from my own hammock and 
went to the centre of the village with my tape recorder. The other raid- 
ers joined the first man, coming one at a time after short intervals, each 
clacking his arrows and growling some hideous noise. I turned my flash- 
light on for a few seconds but ultimately decided that this was possibly 
a bad idea—or even dangerous.? 


Chagnon sat in the dark, imagining that the men might be sneaking 
up on him to kill him for taping a sacred ritual. But after some singing 
and shouting they returned to their hammocks. The same thing was 
repeated the next night and the raiding party set off for their enemies' 
village. After these elaborate and warlike preparations some of them 
returned within five hours complaining of sore feet. The last evening 
of the expedition, as they approached the other village and had to 
sleep without a fire, was a critical point because the younger men got 
frightened. When they reached the village they would fire blindly into 
it or try to ambush an individual before retreating rapidly and did not 
press home the attack.” Champlain's experience was similar. He found 
the Canadians 


an undisciplined host, without plan or well-defined purpose, rushing in 
upon each other in the heat of a sudden frenzy of passion, striking an 
aimless blow, and following it by a hasty and cowardly retreat. They had, 
for the time being at least, no ulterior design. They fought and expected 
no substantial reward of their conflict. The sweetness of personal revenge 
and the blotting out a few human lives were all they hoped for or cared 
at this time to attain. The invading party had apparently destroyed more 
than they had themselves lost, and this was doubtless a suitable reward 
for the hazards and hardships of the campaign.” 


If the character of warfare among Native Americans was strange to 
early modern travellers, this was hardly less true for college trained 
anthropologists in the mid-twentieth century. War was a novel expe- 
rience for young anthropologists and, moreover, it was something 
which their training had taught them not to expect among primitive 
peoples. Orthodox anthropological opinion assumed people like the 
Yanomam6 to be fundamentally peaceful. In this instance the ideo- 
logical baggage that modern anthropologists brought into the field was 
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as great as that which early modern travellers brought with them and 
probably less appropriate. 


Empathy 


Men like Sagard and Léry saw war in more positive terms than an 
American college graduate of the Vietnam era might. Sagard thought 
it excellent that the Huron were capable of going to war equipped 
with only a sack of parched maize and imagined how the true religion 
could be defended by soldiers who demanded so little sustenance.” 
Léry marvelled at the feathered ornaments of the Tupinamba and the 
power of their bows." Although a minister, Léry himself was armed 
with a sword and pistols. Garcilaso de la Vega portrayed the warriors 
of Florida as Native American knights making proud speeches and 
performing acts of daring and bravery. He compared Mucozo, the 
leader of the Floridans, to a "cavalier who had been reared in the most 
polite courts of the world."?* Garcilaso emphasized his own knowledge 
of war from his experience of the civil war in Peru,? but the experi- 
ence of war was not unusual for men of this period. They were not 
squeamish about hand to hand fighting. Both modern anthropologists 
and the early modern travellers had to learn by experience that warfare 
among Native Americans was less systematic than that of Europeans 
since it was not fought for economic gain or the acquisition of land. 
But early modern travellers could probably feel more genuine empathy 
for Native Americans, where warfare was concerned, than any modern 
anthropologists was able to do. 

Modern anthropologists pride themselves on having developed a 
sense of empathy for the people they study as part of their professional 
expertise. They believe they can to some degree internalize the beliefs, 
fears and hopes of the people they study.? Bronislaw Malinowski, 
who is regarded as one of the founding fathers of British anthropol- 
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ogy,’ was renowned for getting close to the people whom he stud- 
ied, most famously the Trobriand Islanders, living alongside them in a 
tent rather than staying with other Europeans as previous researchers 
had done. Malinowski's two years on the Trobriand Islands during 
the First World War have been called “the charter myth of the Brit- 
ish fieldwork tradition."? He was the first to establish what was to 
become the participant observation method of ethnography? which 
was supposed to separate the anthropologist from a European perspec- 
tive and develop a sense of empathy with the people being studied. 
The publication of Malinowski's diary revealed a very different pic- 
ture and showed that, however much anthropologists might attempt 
to be empathetic in their public utterances, their private thoughts were 
often of quite a different character, and coloured by ethnocentrism.** 
Malinowski admitted privately 


I see the life of the natives as utterly devoid of interest or importance, 
something as remote from me as the life of a dog.” 


The nature of the anthropologist's self imposed task made a certain 
antagonism inevitable because, as Malinowski recognized, 


I would thrust my nose into everything, even where a well-mannered 
native would not dream of intruding, they finished by regarding me as 
part and parcel of their life, a necessary evil or nuisance, mitigated by 
donations of tobacco.” 


For this reason the anthropologist could not live as a member of the 
society under investigation, but was always cast in the role of an out- 
sider who deliberately ignored social conventions to ask questions about 
subjects that those whom they interrogated would rather keep private. 
This ambivalent role, living “among”, but never “of”, produced a sense 
of isolation and alienation, which is very apparent in Malinowski’s 
diary. One historian of anthropology has gone so far as to suggest that 
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the Malinowski revealed in the diary bears comparison to Kurtz, the 
character created by his fellow Pole, Joseph Conrad, in Heart of Dark- 
ness.” Photographs show Malinowski posed in immaculate tropical 
whites and polished riding boots, the very image of a colonial figure.** 
This visual image was as much a necessary part of his professional 
persona as was living among the natives, since he was eager to prove 
the value of the new academic discipline to the business of building 
an empire.? He was very much a man of his time who regarded racial 
segregation as a necessity in the colonial empires.^ 


Colonialism 


Modern anthropologists like to distinguish their profession by the 
claiming that they are independent observers who are not employed by 
a company, a missionary organization or a government. But indirectly 
the finance for their research has come in the past from sources that 
had an interest in establishing colonial control over undeveloped parts 
of the globe.“ At the very least university anthropology departments 
had to justify their existence by training civil servants to administer 
empires.” At times the relationship between anthropologist and impe- 
rial power could be closer. E. Evans-Pritchard researched his classic 
study of witchcraft among the Azande while working for the British 
colonial authorities in Sudan. His remit was to assist in the develop- 
ment of indirect rule through local leaders. At that time, the British 
authorities had moved the Azande from their traditional scattered 
settlements into denser villages along the roads where they could be 
more easily controlled. The stress involved in this change in settle- 
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ment patterns was in itself a stimulus to accusations of witchcraft.? 
The subject of his study was to some degree at least an artifact of his 
presence there. 

Evans-Pritchard's work was in line with the precepts of A.R. Rad- 
cliffe-Brown, one of the founders of British anthropology, who argued 
that anthropology has an 


immediate practical value in connection with the administration and 
education of backward peoples.“ 


In countries with a colonial empire anthropology necessarily devel- 
oped in conjunction with the empire. W.H.R. Rivers regarded the first 
decades after colonial rule was established as the optimum time for 
ethnography because the traditional beliefs and customs of the soci- 
ety had not been too greatly damaged, but the colonial presence had 
had a “mollifying effect” on the inhabitants. Malinowski, who made 
himself into the archetype of the ethnographer, invited his readers to 
imagine themselves set down alone on the beach of a tropical island, 
but said very little about the missionaries and colonial police on whom 
he relied for support in his research.* In America, which lacked a for- 
mal empire, the situation was somewhat different but anthropologists 
still put their skills at the service of the government. During the Sec- 
ond World War, Margaret Mead was granted leave of absence to work 
for the government ostensibly on questions relating to nutrition and 
the war effort. She and her husband, Gregory Bateson, were sent to 
England in 1943 by the Office of Strategic Services. Both were among 
a group of anthropologists who had top secret clearance and would 
gather for weekly meetings in Washington. Bateson was then assigned 
to psychological warfare work in China, India, Ceylon and Burma. He 
later produced manuals on Micronesian culture for the US navy. The 
anthropologist Clyde Kluckholm used anthropological techniques to 
interview Japanese prisoners of war." It is a tradition that has con- 
tinued with the use of Raphael Patai's study of Arab culture by the 
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Pentagon to inform interrogation techniques in Iraq.^ Anthropology 
cannot therefore claim any inherent independence of governmental or 
commercial interests. It has developed in a different historical envi- 
ronment from that which produced the early travellers and expresses 
in somewhat different ideological imperatives. 


Cultural Affinity 


In many respects the cultural distance between a modern anthropol- 
ogist and a colonial population is greater than it was between early 
travellers and the people they wrote about, because the ability of the 
Western world to dominate less developed economies has increased. 
For a man like Robert Knox, who was raised in pre-industrial England, 
integrating into the life of a Sri Lankan village was probably easier than 
for a modern anthropologist who is accustomed to the conveniences 
of western life. The crew of Knox's ship was able to make a living by 
knitting, farming and small scale trading all of which were economic 
activities they would have known in England and which enabled them 
to find a social niche in an alien country. Modern anthropologists have 
seldom been reduced to the condition of dependence that was com- 
mon for early modern travellers, who frequently found themselves in 
circumstances where their lives depended on the good will and hos- 
pitality of their hosts. Knox is a case in point, but there were other 
examples. When Champlain was wounded while on a raid against the 
Iroquois, his companions carried him for three days back to where 
they had hidden their canoes.? Sagard reported that his hosts "treated 
me as kindly as they did their own child." Generally the Huron 
thought the French foolish and more ignorant than children," since 
the technical superiority of the French was only marginally useful and, 
in terms of survival in the harsh conditions of a Canadian winter, the 
indigenous people had nothing to learn from them. Sagard noted that 
snow shoes, a device as strange to him as they were to his readers, were 
essential to survival.” Even the shallowest bottomed French boat could 
not navigate the Canadian rivers far and could not be carried around 
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rapids like a birch bark canoe. French travellers wasted no time in 
switching to canoes. 

What the French had to offer that was of value were metal tools. 
Metal fishhooks and axes were much sought after and Sagard found 
that the friars could earn the good will of the Huron by lending them 
metal cooking kettles for feasts. These were always returned with 
some maize porridge left in the bottom of the pot as thanks, which 
maintained a relationship of reciprocity rather then dependence.? 
The gun had a certain shock value, but the guns of the period were 
muzzle loaded, and having fired one round were often useless against 
the more quickly reloaded bow and arrow. Garcilaso de la Vega 
described how a well equipped expedition found armour, guns, dogs 
and horses useless in a protracted trek through Florida during which 
they were ambushed by comparatively lightly armed locals.” Euro- 
peans could easily be reduced to a condition of dependence on local 
knowledge and technology when they found themselves in an unfa- 
miliar environment. 

This was all the more so for men who were isolated from their fel- 
low countrymen by accident or malice. Robert Knox imprisoned on 
Sri Lanka relied on the Sinhalese villagers to build him a house. Léry 
became a fugitive among the Tupinamba when Villegagnon, the leader 
of the French colony in Brazil, reneged on Protestantism and threat- 
ened to throw him in chains. Fugitives, castaways and prisoners had 
to integrate themselves closely into their host society if they were to 
survive. They did not enjoy the luxury that a modern anthropologist 
has of knowing that at a definite date in the future they could step onto 
a plane and return home. For a man like Francois Pyrard who was cast 
away on the Maldives, understanding the alien society he found him- 
self in, and achieving a degree of acceptance in it, was a matter of life 
and death. Locke was impressed by Pyrard's knowledge of East Asia, 
commenting at the end of his notes on the book, 


Pyrard on this voyage where in he spent 10 years seems to give a faithful 
relation of the things he himself had observd. particularly he gives a very 
good account of the Maldives where he lived several years. Of Calecut 
& all the cost of Malabar the soyle & manners of the people. Goa with 
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an exact state of trade & management of the Portugueses in East Indies 
& other parts at the time of his voyage wch began 1601. He also gives 
a good account of the Animals, plants & spices of the Indies but most 
particularly of the Cocos the cheif riches of the Maldives? 


Pyrard had been imprisoned and enslaved on the Maldives where, 


While I was thus working for my living I was obliged to learn the 
language of the country as well as I could although my companions 
despised it.** 


He stayed on the Maldives for five years and 


this long sojourn gave me a knowledge of the country, and an acquain- 
tance with the language, manners, and customs of the inhabitants greater, 
perhaps and I may say it without vanity, than any other European has 
ever had.” 


Pyrard was sympathetic to Islam and fondly remembered the celebra- 
tion of Ramadan when the inhabitants 


scour and clean all their kitchen and table utensils, their furniture and 
their houses too in such wise I think I have hardly ever seen such clean- 
liness and such neatness. Even the poorest do the like and save all they 
can to make good cheer during Ramadan with their relatives, friends, 
neighbours and those of their own class. 


At Ramadan no one worked and after breaking their fast at the evening 
meal he recalled that they all played football.” The custom according 
to which mosques served food to all comers impressed him so much 
that he compared the solemnity of it to receiving the communion 
bread.” These were not the traditionally bigoted views on Islam that 
one might expect of a seventeenth century Christian European. His 
attitude towards his fellow Christians was considerably more ambiva- 
lent, not perhaps because he had reached an intellectual appreciation 
of the value of toleration, but because of his own personal experience. 
When the King of Bengal attacked the Maldives, Pyrard was taken to 
Calcutta from where he went to Goa in the hope of getting a passage 
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back to Europe, but he was seized by the Inquisition who suspected 
that he was a Huguenot.® He was imprisoned in “the most filthy, 
stinking and noisome place imaginable."^ Released from prison, Pyr- 
ard had to take service aboard a Portuguese vessel, and pretend he 
could not read or understand Portuguese, so afraid was he of being 
put to death as a spy.® 

It was perhaps not surprising after these experiences that Pyrard 
valued toleration and thought there was 


no place in all India where contentment is more universal than at Cale- 
cut, both on account of the beauty and fertility of the country, and of 
the intercourse with men of all races, who live there in free exercise of 
their own religions 


Pyrard's experience with his fellow Europeans was not untypical. 
There was no automatic fellow feeling among them since trade rival- 
ries, religious conflicts and national antagonisms were often too strong 
for them to see themselves as having a common identity or for oth- 
ers to identify them as having a common identity. There were many 
European identities in the early modern period. 


European Identities 


While the Protestant/Catholic division was the most obvious it was 
by no means the only one. The hostilities between members of the 
same sect were only slightly less intense and bloody, tending to sim- 
mer under the surface, although they could occasionally break out 
into armed conflict. The Jesuits had a long-standing dispute with the 
other religious orders, particularly the Dominicans. The most explo- 
sive issue was the question of the immaculate conception of the Virgin 
Mary. St Thomas Aquinas had opposed the doctrine that Mary must 
have been immaculately conceived and the Dominicans continued to 
oppose it vigorously when it became an official part of Jesuit teaching 
in 1593. So popular had the cult of the Virgin become in Spain that the 
Dominicans found themselves under attack from laymen for daring to 
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suggest that the mother of Christ was herself conceived in the normal 
manner. Noisy public debates gave way to riots and violence as the 
question gripped the whole of Spanish society throughout the Empire 
despite ultimatums from the Inquisition that the dispute must cease. 
In China these pre-existing doctrinal differences became inextricably 
mixed up with the dispute over the nature of the rites practiced in 
honour of Confucius. National differences played a part in religious 
conflicts that developed among the orders in China. Since their foun- 
dation the Dominicans had been closely associated with the interests 
of Spain and the Spanish crown. Traditionally the royal confessor was 
a Dominican. But China lay in the Portuguese sphere of influence and 
it was the Jesuits who first took advantage of the Portuguese monop- 
oly of trade with China to establish their own apostolic monopoly as 
well as a concession in the silk trade. Using the Portuguese factory 
at Macao as a base they attempted to penetrate the closed country. 
By contrast, the Dominicans came to China taking a westerly route 
through America and established their base at Manila in the Philip- 
pines. Backed by Spanish silver they represented a serious threat to 
both Portuguese commercial interests and to Jesuit ambitions to win 
China as their province within the Church. So sharp were the differ- 
ences between the Dominicans and Jesuits that the Chinese had dif- 
ficulty identifying them as members of the same religion. 

Léry's experience in Brazil expressed the conflicts between Catholic 
and Protestant in a most acute form. The Tupinamba took pity on 
him and his co-religionists when his fellow countrymen would have 
imprisoned and probably executed them.” Even on his return journey 
to France, he was in danger since Villegagnon had given the ship's 
master a parcel of letters 


with the express command to the first judge in France who might 
receive it that we should be seized and burned as the heretics he said 
we were.® 


Having had the experience of being sent back to France with his own 
death warrant and arriving to find the country entering a bitter civil 
war it is hardly surprising that Léry felt himself 
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safer among this people we call savage, than I would now in some parts 
of our France.” 


Looking back at his experiences in Brazil from a war torn France, 
“I often regret”, he said, “that I am not among the savages.””” 

Even peace time Europe could be culturally alien. Léry thought the 
Tupinamba more rational than French peasants.” Martin Martin made 
the comparatively short journey from mainland Scotland to St Kilda 
and found there a society that was no less strange than any he might 
have found in Brazil. Being European did not make a society neces- 
sarily any more comprehensible to an educated metropolitan man. As 
Martin said in the preface to his account of St Kilda, 


If we hear at any time a Description of some remote Corner of the Indies 
Cried in our streets, we presently conclude we may have some Divertise- 
ment in Reading of it; when in the mean time, there are a Thousand 
things nearer us that may engage our thought to better purposes.” 


Until 1930, when the islands were evacuated by government order, St 
Kilda remained a world apart, remote even from their nearest neigh- 
bours in the Outer Hebrides.” In 1697 Martin found on St Kilda a 
society in which no one spoke English, the inhabitants wore sheep- 
skins, flannel shirts and kilts.“ There was one steel and tinder box 
between the whole community.” Money was not in use among them 
and they could not “distinguish a Guinea from a sixpence." Writing 
was unknown to them and, said Martin, they 


cannot conceive how it is possible for any Mortal to express the concep- 
tions of his Mind in such Black Characters upon White Paper.” 


The St Kildans were Christians, but believed in spirits that lived 
in rocks.” Until recently they had been under the domination of a 
prophet named Roderick, a poet and seer, who claimed that St John 
the Baptist had told him to preach to his neighbours. He told them 
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they should fast on Fridays, forbade the Lord's Prayer, the Ten Com- 
mandments and the Creed, and insisted that they should bury their 
dead facing south.” He was rejected only when he was found to be 
using his religious position to sexually molest women.* Locke's travel 
books do not express a single, uniform European perspective because 
Europe was not a culturally homogeneous entity in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. Religious schism and the emergence of territo- 
rial states were making it, if anything, less homogeneous than it had 
been in the past. 


Changing Identities 


Even if a distinct European identity could be discerned among the 
travellers whose books Locke read, they had been through experiences 
that radically transformed their original identities. By the time Robert 
Knox came home to England he had lived for longer in Sri Lanka than 
he had in England, which he last saw when he was only 19 years old. 
His entire adult experience had been in a foreign country and he could 
barely speak his native tongue. Thomas Gage's relatives thought he 
sounded like a Welshman when he came back to England after living 
in Spain and Latin America for most of life.’ In the case of Garcilaso 
de la Vega, he was only half Spanish and identified strongly with his 
Inca ancestry. Locke noted in his French journal that Garcilaso 


who gives the most perfect account of the Peruvians way of worship, 
was himself of the blood of the Yncas by the mother, corrects several 
mistakes of Acosta and other Spanish authors? 


European travellers were not always recognized for what they were. 
When the Jesuit, Matteo Ricci, met some Jews in China they asked 
him to be their rabbi assuming that he must be Jewish because he had 
a painting of the virgin and child with St John the Baptist which they 
took to be Rebecca with Jacob and Esau? Travellers might deliberately 
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adopt other identities. Ricci initially dressed as a Buddhist monk until 
he discovered in what low esteem they were held by the educated caste 
and changed to the costume of a mandarin.“ He was prepared to hide 
or downplay aspects of his religious role in order to gain acceptance. 
Ricci established himself among the mandarins by using spectacu- 
lar displays of memory to impress his educated contacts since they 
needed to memorize large amounts of material for their official exami- 
nations.? After finding that the crucifix was regarded as a potentially 
magical item designed to harm the emperor, Ricci was careful never 
to display it to the Chinese.*5 Ricci and the other Jesuits went so far 
in integrating into Chinese society and adapting Christian concepts to 
Chinese ideas that they risked the charge of syncretism. In all societ- 
ies missionaries ran this risk. Their intention was to make Christianity 
acceptable to potential converts but they were not always successful 
in this. Léry took advantage of the Tupinamba's fear of thunder and 
"adapting ourselves to their crudeness" told them that this was evi- 
dence of God's power and grandeur. Unfortunately, the Tupinamba's 
response was that if the Christian God frightened them in that way, 
“he was good for nothing."*/ 

It might be thought that being a missionary was in itself a barrier 
to understanding other societies since Christians of all sects had an 
exclusive view of religion and tolerance of differences in belief was 
a rarity. This is one of the respects in which modern anthropologists 
have always thought of themselves as being distinct from early travel- 
lers. Modern anthropologists pride themselves that they do not live 
among people in order to convert them, but only to study them and 
are, in that sense, disinterested observers in a way that missionaries 
were not. There is truth in this distinction, but only a partial truth, 
since the difficulties of the task and the relative isolation of the mis- 
sionaries tended in practice to reduce the drive to make converts. 

Missionaries found themselves absorbed into the existing belief 
structure even when they did not go out of their way to achieve this 
like the Jesuits did in China. Sagard and his fellow Franciscans were 
regarded as shamans capable of performing magic by means of their 
prayers. The network of social relationships within which they found 
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themselves drew the Franciscans almost unconsciously into this role. 
On one occasion, the Huron asked them to pray to stop a rain storm 
and when the storm passed over the Huron were so impressed by the 
spiritual power of the Fathers that they persisted in asking for similar 
performances.’ Everything about the friars would have confirmed that 
these were indeed shamans. Sagard, for example, had a little memento 
mori skull carved from boxwood on his rosary which some of the 
Huron assumed was a real skull.” 

When a girl stole something from the friars, Sagard threatened that 
God would punish her. She returned the item, but the next day was 
sick, and was only reassured when he promised her that she would 
not die. When they lost possessions the Huron themselves would use 
magic to recover them and naturally assumed that Sagard had done 
the same.” While on a fishing trip with some Huron Sagard tried to 
describe the kind of animals that lived in France by making shadow 
pictures in the firelight with his hands. When the next day’s catch 
was unusually good, the Huron assumed that the shadow pictures had 
been some kind of magic and begged him to do the same again.” Their 
hosts’ social expectations exerted a powerful pressure on missionaries 
diverting them to a greater or lesser extent from their official task. 

In their effort to make converts all missionaries had to gain a thor- 
ough understanding of the society with which they had to deal. In 
certain respects, despite the differences between Christianity and the 
indigenous religions they encountered, early travellers had a more 
instinctive understanding of the religious concepts of the people they 
lived among than modern anthropologists because they shared a pre- 
modern attitude to the world in which spirits, demons and devils were 
entirely credible. Léry, for example, did not doubt for one moment the 
reality of the demon the Tupinamba called Aygnan which tormented 
them and gave them fits of madness.” Although he was a puritan of 
the strictest kind, Robert Knox did not look askance at local beliefs on 
Sri Lanka. He recognized the wisdom contained in traditional fables, 
such as a story he related about how a particular type of ant got its 
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painful bite.” He repeated a legend about a king who defeated his 
enemy by destroying a dam with magic, and described how a thief 
could be discovered by magic without suggesting such events were 
improbable or expressing any disapproval.” Bearing in mind that 
Locke, a man of much greater education than Knox, was not above 
resorting to magic himself in his medical practice,” there is no reason 
to suppose that Knox did not believe in magic just as much as the 
inhabitants of Kandy. He shared the local people's dread of devils lurk- 
ing in the dark. He described how 


often times the Devil doth cry with an audible Voice in the Night, tis 
very shrill almost like the barking of a Dog. This I have often heard 
myself? 


Thomas Gage did not doubt that the Native American shamans could 
turn into animals as they claimed.” The world of magic, superstition 
and rural homespun wisdom was entirely familiar to a seventeenth 
century Englishman in a way that it would not be even a century later. 
As a result, Locke’s travellers often gave a highly detailed account of 
the people’s beliefs and customs. They did not always achieve this 
because they were sympathetic to the culture. It was often as a result 
of conflict that the most detailed descriptions emerged. Sagard, for 
example, described how the Huron stopped him when he was about 
to throw a piece of squirrel skin on the fire in the lodge. They said he 
should burn it outside because the fishing nets would see and tell the 
fish.” He thought this a ridiculous superstition, but the incident made 
sufficient impression on him for him to repeat what had evidently 
been a thorough explanation of their beliefs about fishing. Sagard’s 
presence in the lodge threatened to disrupt an important economic 
activity if he did not understand the correct behaviour.” Each lodge, 
he was told, had a fish-preacher whose job it was to preach a sermon 
to the fish. Despite his Franciscan training, Sagard found the idea of 
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preaching to animals absurd.’ But without his mistake we would have 
much less knowledge of Huron beliefs. 


Language 


The attempt to convert whole peoples to Christianity demanded a sys- 
tematic study of language and culture making missionaries, despite 
their different objectives, not so very different in practice from later 
anthropologists. As Sagard explained 


I carefully noted the words of the language and made lists of them which 
I used to study and repeat to my savages, who enjoyed it and helped me 
to perfect myself at it!” 


The use of phrases like “my savages” may grate on modern ears, but 
the discordant term masks a somewhat reciprocal relationship in 
which the Huron seem to have been more willing participants than 
Malinowski's informants. Although writing was as novel to them as it 
was to the St Kildans, the Huron grasped its importance in the process 
of educating this strange shaman, who was in some ways so child-like 
in his ignorance that he did not know it was dangerous to offend the 
fishing nets and in others so powerful that he could still storms and 
conjure up large catches of fish. When they wanted to explain some- 
thing to him they would say “Gabriel, take your pen and write." Or 
literally “Auiel,” since they had no labials in their language, “bring 
snowshoes and mark."'? 

Missionaries needed a thorough knowledge of language to explain 
Christianity to potential converts. Sagard noted that the Huron lacked 
any terms for “Glory”, “Trinity”, “Holy Spirit”, “Angels”, “Paradise”, 
“Resurrection”, “Hell”, “Hope”, “Faith” and “Charity”, all of which 
were concepts which he would need to express if he was to make 
genuine converts.” By writing down a glossary of terms for his own 
use and that of other future missionaries Sagard not only preserved 
elements of a language that was to become almost extinct but suc- 
ceeded in recording aspects of the culture. Later anthropologists have 
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objected that early travellers did not record the kinship terminology 
that became such an important part of anthropological investigations 
once its role was understood in the course of the nineteenth century 
since in societies that lacked states and other institutions kinship net- 
works played a vital part in their organization." To a great extent 
this is true. Early writers did not systematically record kinship terms, 
but that is not to say they were unaware of them, or of the differences 
between their own kinship structures and those of their host society. 


Kinship 


Pyrard noted that the Nayars of Southern India distinguished between 
a brother's son and a sister's son. He knew that the Nayar king had 
ordered his nephew put to death, but would not have treated his sis- 
ter’s son in that way. Nayar women, Pyrard knew, were allowed to 
have more than one husband and that 


when one of the men is in the house with the wife, which is allowed only 
for a day and a night at a time, when she has other husbands, he leaves 
his arms or some other signal at the door, and the others will not dare 
to enter until he be gone forth.' 


Other travellers in India were also fascinated by the Nayars' polyan- 
dry. Thévenot commented on it, and understood that the Nayar were 
matrilineal, with the sister's son inheriting rather than a man's own 
son,” as did Bernier and Tavernier. Modern anthropological studies of 
the Nayar confirm this picture of a matrilineal, polyandrous society.'? 

Sagard was well aware of the complexities of Huron kinship ter- 
minology and recorded some of it. His host, Oonchiarey, explained 
them to him. He had to address Oonchiarey as brother. This placed 
him a definite relationship with all the other members of the commu- 
nity. Each had to be addressed in a specific way depending on their 
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adoptive relationship to him and their ages. The system was quite dif- 
ferent from that within which Sagard had been raised and far more 
complex than the kinship derived terms used in religious orders. He 
would certainly have known Huron kinship terms since not to use the 
correct form of address was to risk causing serious offence. He was 
also aware that inheritance was matrilineal and the relationship of a 
sister's son and uncle was an important one and in some ways more 
significant than that of a father and son.? Auoindson, the chief who 
acted as a protector to the Franciscans, called Sagard "My nephew" 
and Sagard addressed him as “My uncle”, indicating that he had 
been adopted into a matrilineal lineage. Had he attempted to explain 
the complexities of this system to his readers, who had no practical 
experience of this kind of kinship, it is difficult to believe that they 
would have understood it. The important point for them was that defi- 
nite kin relationships existed in Native American society as they did in 
their own. “You see,” Sagard told his readers, “this tribe is not so sunk 
in rudeness and rusticity as one imagines."!!! 

Modern anthropology can claim to its credit deciphering the com- 
plex algebra of kinship structures, but it is not always so clear that 
it explains the totality of a society. When the anthropologist Eleanor 
Leacock was engaged in field work among the Montagnais, a Native 
American tribe from the same area that the Huron had once occupied, 
she noticed that the man she was interviewing stopped to wipe a small 
boy's nose. After the interview she hurried back to her kinship charts 
to see what relationship this child had to the man, but could find no 
young relative of the right age. Reluctantly, she had to admit that this 
was just a child that needed its nose wiped, and that kinship relation- 
ships did not reveal everything about Montagnais society.'” 


Historical Change 


Leacock's work has done much to show that the early accounts of 
North American society from Sagard, Champlain and the Jesuits 
have left a record of indigenous society at a time before contact with 
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Europeans had begun to change it. One of the features that she drew 
out of these early accounts, which later anthropologists had tended 
to overlook, was the important role of women in Native American 
society.'? She also noted that the accounts early modern travellers 
tend to emphasize the wealth of societies that later would be regarded 
as impoverished. When Vasco da Gama rounded the Cape of Good 
Hope in 1497 and sailed up the East Coast of Africa one emissary 
sent to his ship by a local ruler wore a silk fringed cape and another 
wore a satin cap. In Mexico Cortes was overwhelmed by wonders of 
Tenochtitlan." The entire image that early modern travellers present 
of societies in Africa and the Americas is unlike that to which we are 
accustomed from later accounts because they saw these societies in 
their hey day before the impact of colonialism. Modern anthropolo- 
gists have always insisted that they are studying societies that have 
experienced a different path of development from that in Western 
society, but they are necessarily recording these societies after they 
have already suffered centuries of oppression and depredation, and 
when their environment, their economic and social systems have been 
severely disrupted. Early travellers described St Helena, later a bar- 
ren rocky outcrop in the Atlantic, as a wooded paradise full of wild 
life.’ By the nineteenth century, when the first anthropologists and 
archaeologists began to study the surviving earthworks of the South 
Eastern United States in the Mississippi valley, they could not believe 
that the local people had built such huge structures as those that still 
exist today at Cahokia or Moundville in Alabama. But de Soto and 
his men, whose expedition was described by Garcilaso de la Vega, saw 
such mounds being constructed." De Soto had been involved in the 
conquest of Peru and was looking for another gold rich society that 
could be easily conquered. He landed in Florida in 1539 and found that 
the local people were forewarned about his intentions and met him 
with stiff resistance." He travelled along the Mississippi, destroying 
towns as he went, but was unable to find gold, and died in 1542. The 
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expedition continued under constant harassment and finally, much 
depleted, the survivors reached Mexico the following year.!? Neither 
de Soto nor subsequent invaders succeeded in conquering this area, 
but the diseases they introduced, and which travelled along the trade 
routes from the south, destroyed the most complex and populous 
civilization in North America and which would be unknown were it 
not for the accounts of the early travellers. 


Accurate Observers 


Many of Locke's travel writers could be accurate observers even when 
they did not understand what they saw. Knox, for example, in his 
escape from Kandy travelled through the north of Sri Lanka where 
there were the remains of extensive irrigation works that had fallen 
into disuse. He had no economic or ideological reason to describe 
them but nonetheless did so. He saw that 


Here and there by the side of this River is a world of hewn Stone Pillars, 
and other heaps of hewn Stones which I suppose formerly were Build- 
ings. In many places are Points built out into the River...like Wharfs, 
all of hewn Stone; which I suppose have been built for Kings to sit upon 
for Pleasure. For I cannot think they ever were employed for Traffic by 
Water; the River being so full of Rocks that Boats could never come up 
into it." 


He had no conception that he was looking at the remains of a vast 
irrigation system, constructed in the fifth century, and which had once 
carried water along a 17 mile canal to the vast Yodavava reservoir, 
from where it was distributed to village water tanks throughout the 
area." Knox was neither an engineer nor an archaeologist. He was a 
man on the run avoiding human habitation for fear of capture. He had 
no means of understanding what these ruins might be, either from his 
own experience, or by acquiring information from the local inhabit- 
ants. He was an eye witness who simply described what he saw, and 
his account has the rough edges of reality. 
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The Amazon 

Acufia's report of his journey down the Amazon with Texeira’”’ was 
the first eye-witness account to be published of a river that remained 
a region of fable and was thought to be the location of the kingdom of 
El Dorado, the golden lake of Parima and the home of fierce warrior 
women who lived without men. Reliable knowledge of the Amazon 
was difficult to come by because of official secrecy and the repeated 
failure of expeditions. Acufia described the Amazon as 


The richest, most fertile and best peopled country of Peru and without 
an Hyperbole ‘tis the largest and most eminent River in the World.'? 


According to Acuña, the river supported more people than any other 
of the world's great rivers including the Nile, the Euphrates and the 
Ganges.'? It was an earthly paradise with 


The Trees always loaded with Fruit with a plentiful Crop and the Bowels 
of the Earth consisting of precious Mines of all sorts of Metals.” 


He described *vast numbers of People that dwell along the Banks." 
These people were 


Handsome, well made, and very ingenious in all things they are con- 
cerned about. 


Until recently it has been thought that these descriptions of a heavily 
populated Amazon were as fanciful as accounts of the Amazon warrior 
women," but archaeological investigation is increasingly revealing a 
picture that tends to confirm that the Amazon was indeed densely 
populated before European contact, and that large settlements existed 
along its banks. Recent work suggests that 


...the rainforest should no longer be seen as a pristine untouched 'para- 
dise'. The skilful management of both riverine and forest resources by 
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indigenous cultures is based on a deep history of human interaction 
with, and transformation of, the natural world. 


Areas of black soil have been found that are associated with habita- 
tion sites. Brazilian farmers have long recognized this terra preta do 
Índio (black Indian soil), which they knew was extremely fertile, and 
would choose for their own plantations. Archaeologists now accept 
that these soils are the result of centuries of previous habitation, and 
have been formed by the accumulation of organic material in the two 
millennia before colonial contact. Their widespread distribution indi- 
cates that Amazonia was once intensively settled by societies that have 
since disappeared, but would still have been present in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries when the first European travellers came into 
this region. From about 500 BC, much of the central Amazon region 
was occupied by sedentary farmers growing manioc and maize, and 
exploiting the resources of the river and forest."* Acuña described 
how the inhabitants planted their crops on islands which the river 
then flooded and fertilized. They hunted dugong and kept fish and 
semi-domesticated turtles in ponds. The turtles’ eggs were collected 
and made into a kind of butter that was used in frying and sauces.'” 
He found the hunting good and remarked “how little Pains their Game 
costs them.”™ So plentiful was the game and fish that the expedition 
could gather enough to eat every evening when they pitched camp. 

He was greatly impressed by the technological abilities of the inhab- 
itants who used stone axes to make 


Not only their Canoos, but their Tables, their Cupboards, their Seats, 
and their other Household Goods, and that as completely as if they had 
the best Joiners and Tools that are in use among us.?! 


They used hogs teeth for fine work which he noted were as good as 
tools made from steel. However impressive the woodwork, feather- 
work and ceramics of the indigenous people were to Acufia it was 
inevitably the prospect of gold that caught his attention. He described 
men decked with gold ear and nose ornaments. On questioning them 
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about the source of the gold he was told about a golden lake. He was 
not certain about the truth of this story, but nonetheless gave an indi- 
cation of where it was supposed to be.'? 

He also reported stories about women warriors who lived on a high 
mountain and were described as 


... Very courageous and have always maintained themselves alone with- 
out the help of men.? 


Men from neighbouring communities were said to visit them annually. 
They kept the girl children that resulted from these unions, but Acuña 
did not know what happened to the boys.?* Acufia's account presents 
a curious mixture of matter of factual reportage, speculation and fan- 
tasy. His account of the subsistence practices and craft skills of the 
indigenous people of the Amazon is credible and born out by archae- 
ological evidence. His descriptions of large settlements and a dense 
population that were once thought to be impossible exaggerations are 
now seen to be reasonably accurate in the light of recent research. A 
community of women who lived in isolation from men seems unlikely, 
but Acufia and other travellers along the Amazon reported women 
joining with men in attacking them as they passed villages. To Euro- 
peans unaccustomed to seeing women engaged in warfare this must 
have been a very striking and alarming image which lent credibility to 
reports of communities of women living without men. Acuña is very 
clear that local people told him about the Amazons and he includes 
an account of them in a series of descriptions of nearby peoples which 
he got from local informants. Although none of the other societies in 
the list sound as unusual in their social practices as the Amazons were 
supposed to be there is, equally, no way of knowing if the apparently 
less fanciful accounts of Amazonian peoples were accurate. Acufia is, 
however, meticulous in distinguishing between what he has seen with 
his own eyes and what he has heard by report. He leaves his readers to 
judge the truth of these reports and future travellers to test them. 

Modern researchers approach Acufia and other early writers on the 
Amazon with care, but 
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However unsuitable or outdated according to current scientific per- 
spectives, as a rich interpretative body of knowledge they cannot be 
ignored. 


Acufias amazement at the sheer scale of the populous settlements 
along the river can now be seen to have been largely justified. In effect, 
he and other early travellers provide a documentary record of cultures 
and societies that have since disappeared as European diseases and 
slave trading took their toll. 

The extent of Western penetration and acculturation in no way 
invalidates modern anthropological research, but it does tend to under- 
mine the idea that modern anthropologists were, as Margaret Mead 
suggested, studying peoples who had experienced an entirely differ- 
ent line of development from that which had taken place in Western 
societies." Early travel accounts give a better impression of the way in 
which these societies had been integrated into a global pattern of trade 
and influences from very early times and allow us to judge the impact 
of Western influences on their development. As the anthropologist 
Bruce Trigger has commented, 


Unlike most modern anthropologists, these visitors did not find them- 
selves living among a people who had long been influenced by Euro- 
pean ways and who lived under the surveillance and control of a colonial 
administration that altered their way of life according to European stan- 
dards of propriety." 


If it would be incorrect to suggest that even in the sixteenth and sev- 
enteenth centuries these were pristine societies, since many of Locke’s 
books give an account of the devastation that early colonial contact 
had wrought, especially in South America, we are certainly seeing 
a much earlier stage of the process when, in many cases, less dam- 
age had been done. These societies were still capable of attempting 
to assimilate European influences on their own terms and expressing 
their disagreement with European religious, political and social atti- 
tudes. Often, the time frame when that was possible was a short one, 
but it is a period well captured by Locke’s books. 
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LOCKE AND POSTCOLONIALISM 


Locke once held an undisputed position as the philosopher of liberty 
and equality, but the philosopher of liberty and equality has increas- 
ingly been replaced in the scholarly literature by John Locke the philos- 
opher of inequality, social hierarchy, colonial oppression and slavery. 
The transformation has not been absolute. For John Rawls, Locke 
could still be regarded as the first in a long line of political theorists 
who advanced conceptions of political liberty and equality which only 
needed to be updated to include social and economic rights.’ Locke 
can still be judged to have provided *as well-worked-out a theory of 
basic equality as we have in the canon of political philosophy" by some 
scholars.? But against these traditional views of Locke must now be set 
a body of opinion that regards Locke as one of the primary ideologists 
of empire and, significantly for this book, regards travel literature as 
one of the sources of his views. 

This change in Locke's status is relevant to his use of travel literature 
because he is held to have derived negative views of Native Americans 
from travel books such as those by Richard Hakluyt, Samuel Purchas, 
John Smith and Francis Drake. He is accused of dehumanizing non- 
European peoples? and putting forward arguments to justify seizing 
their land that reflect those used in travel literature. Locke has been 
accused of hypocrisy because he elevated natural rights and freedom in 
his philosophical principles but invested in the Royal Africa Company 
which traded in slaves. Others have seen slavery as an integral part of 
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Locke's philosophy and have denied that there was any fundamental 
contradiction between his principles and his practice? 


The Post-colonial Case Against Locke 


This perspective on Locke owes much to postcolonial theory. We can 
trace the concepts that came to form postcolonial theory to the work 
of Foucault who equated European knowledge and what he regarded 
as the mirage of European rationality with “the economic domination 
and political hegemony” of colonialism,* and to Derrida, who identi- 
fied what he termed the “white mythology" in Western philosophy. 
According to Derrida, “the white man takes his own mythology (that 
is, Indo-European mythology), his logos—that is, the mythos of his 
idiom, for the universal form of that which it is still his inescapable 
desire to call Reason." Postmodern or poststructuralist theorists such 
as Foucault and Lyotard have identified in Enlightenment thought the 
suggestion that humanity can attain "maturity" or "adult rationality" 
which they regard as precluding other ways of being human, and have 
sought to reinstate the "philosophical indeterminacy of childhood". 
Postcolonial theory regards the tendency to equate the colonized cul- 
ture as childlike and in need of a “civilizing mission" as fundamen- 
tal to colonialism.* Postcolonialism claims to recover “marginalized 
knowledges"? from the domination of Enlightenment thought and to 
offer a critique of “seemingly foundational discourses”.’° 

Locke's philosophy is one of those 'foundational discourses' that 
have come under attack from postcolonialist, postmodern and post- 
structuralist theorists. Edward Said complained that 


philosophers will conduct their discussions of Locke, Hume, and empiri- 
cism without ever taking into account that there is an explicit connec- 
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tion in these classic writers between their ‘philosophic’ doctrines and 
racial theory, justifications of slavery, or arguments for colonial exploi- 
tation.!! 


He cites Harry Bracken who argued that Locke's empiricism opened 
the door to racism and his acceptance of slavery since he would only 
admit nominal essences and therefore allowed black Africans to be 
categorized as non-human." But it is to James Tully that the postco- 
lonial challenge specifically to Locke can be traced.? 


Superiority of Europeans 


Tully takes issue with Locke's conceptions of property and political 
society because he suggests "Locke constructed them in contrast to 
Amerindian forms of nationhood and property in such a way that 
they obscure and downgrade the distinctive features of Amerindian 
property and polity."^ Locke denies, according to Tully, that Native 
American societies are legitimate forms of political society and defines 
property in such a way that customary forms of land tenure among 
Native Americans do not qualify as property. As a result Locke's 
concepts of political society and property "serve to justify the dispos- 
session of Amerindians of their political organizations and territories, 
and to vindicate the superiority of European, and specifically English, 
forms of political society and property established in the new world."'* 
The ideas that Locke put forward had long term consequences because 
"Locke's theory of political society and property was widely dissemi- 
nated in the eighteenth century and woven into theories of progress, 
development, and statehood.” 

Tully's objection to Locke is much more thoroughgoing than that of 
some critics since he does not merely identify a contradiction between 
Locke's philosophical principles and his actions but locates the prob- 
lem squarely in Locke's theoretical writings. In the Two Treatises Locke 
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identifies America as an example of the state of nature, Tully points 
out, which he classifies as the "earliest 'age' in a worldwide historical 
development." America is "still a Pattern of the first Ages in Asia and 
Europe.” According to Locke, Tully argues, the inhabitants of Amer- 
ica exercised what has come to called "individual popular sovereignty" 
in which each has the right to execute the law of nature and impose 
judgements and punishments on their own behalf. Political society is 
defined in contrast to this condition of individual self-government and 
involves the individuals handing over their natural power to a state. 


State of Nature 


Locke's identification of America with the state of nature has impor- 
tant consequences, Tully argues, because within the state of nature 
every individual has the right to appropriate what they need from 
nature without the consent of others and has the right to exact justice 
on those who break the law of nature. Tully suggests that in the Two 
Treatises Locke was attempting to justify the European occupation of 
America.” Tully claims that Locke believed that the state of nature 
justified the enslavement of the Native Americans. He recognises that 
"these passages in chapters 2 and 3 are standardly interpreted as refer- 
ences to punish Charles II in an armed revolt. Be that as it may, the 
very terms Locke uses to describe the offenders who may be ‘destroyed’ 
are the terms used to describe, and so dehumanize Amerindians in the 
books in Locke's library.”” The arguments that Locke puts forward in 
chapter 5 of the Second Treatise "are strikingly similar" to those in 
Samuel Purchas, Richard Hakluyt, John Cotton, John Winthrop, Rob- 
ert Cushman, Francis Higginson and John White who all advocated 
appropriation through cultivation as opposed to those of Roger Wil- 
liams who advocated establishing treaties with Native Americans.?! 
Tully argues that defining America as existing in a state of nature 
serves two functions in Locke's writings. Firstly it allows him to dis- 
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regard indigenous forms of political organization and to deny their 
authority and nationhood. Secondly, it denies the indigenous peoples 
their property rights, “positing a vacancy which Europeans could and 
should use without the consent of the first nations."? He takes the 
passage on kings being little more than captains in chapter 8 of the 
Second Treatise to mean that Locke thought indigenous American 
political forms of social organization had no political legitimacy. 

According to Tully, Locke's praise of industry and improvement 
justifies the colonial settlement of America. 


It seems clear, therefore, that the central sections on labour, value and 
commodities are designed to legitimate and to celebrate the superior- 
ity of English colonial market agriculture over the Amerindian hunting, 
gathering, and replacement agriculture that it forcibly displaced. The 
destruction of centuries-old native American socio-economic organiza- 
tions and the imperial imposition of commercial agriculture is made to 
appear as an inevitable and justifiable historical development.? 


Tully contrasts what he describes as the Native American religious 
belief that all the world is infused with spiritual power and their con- 
ception of a natural world "that is alive and of infinite value indepen- 
dent of human labour." He identifies Locke with the outlook of the 
New Englanders, who “with their Christian voluntarism, saw them- 
selves as above the rest of nature and under an injunction to subdue 
and improve it for human purposes."? French colonial settlement was, 
by contrast, essentially different because the number of colonists was 
small and they were mainly concerned with furs whereas the English 
brought their agricultural system with them.” 


Fundamental Constitutions of Carolina 


David Armitage has continued to explore the theme of Locke's 
involvement with the English colonies. Armitage considers that with 
the Fundamental Constitutions of Carolina Locke became “the first 
Western philosopher since classical times to have helped create the 
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constitution for an actually existing society." He narrows the chrono- 
logical gap that has been supposed to exist between Locke's Two Trea- 
tises of Government and the Fundamental Constitutions of Carolina 
by demonstrating that Locke worked on a revision of the Carolina 
document in 1682.7 Armitage accepts Tully's argument that Locke 
was advancing an agriculturalist theory of property rights that justi- 
fies the English expropriation of Native American land. "Locke", he 
writes, ^was heir to the tradition of agriculturalist theorising derived 
from his seventeenth century Protestant predecessors". He makes 
the same strong connection with Hakluyt and John Winthrop the 
governor of Massachusetts and associates Locke's theory of property 
with those of these two men.? Locke is again associated with Hakluyt 
and also with Purchas when he considers these writers’ efforts to 
refute the Papal donation as the basis for European property claims 
in the America.” 

Armitage identifies Locke as one of the sources of the ideology that 
underpinned the British Empire. He rejects the periodization of colo- 
nization and empire and argues for a concept of an empire that envis- 
ages the British Empire developing in the mid-sixteenth century to 
the mid-eighteenth century as an recognisable political community to 
which the term “empire” might be applied.?' Locke is identified with 
the development of the British Empire by characterising an anony- 
mous book of 1743 as “blue-water Lockeanism" which Armitage claims 
"provided a foundation for the British Empire."? This book, Armitage 
suggests, reflected an eighteenth century Whig “vision of the British 
Empire as Protestant, commercial, maritime and free founded on the 
sanctity of property as much at home as abroad, in the metropolis and 
in the colonies."? 
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Colonial Zeal 


Barbara Arneil regards Locke as being "steeped in the colonial zeal of his 
patron, the Earl of Shaftesbury."?' She considers that the “Two Treatises 
was written as a defence of England's colonial policy in the new world 
against sceptics in England and the counter-claims of both the aborigi- 
nal nations and other European powers in America." Arneil rejects 
the emphasis that other scholars have put on the Two Treatises as an 
exclusion tract written against the claim of royal absolutism presented 
by Filmer and agrees with Tully that the chapter on property was writ- 
ten specifically to justify the dispossession of the aboriginal peoples 
of America on the grounds that England had a superior claim to it? 

No contribution to the debate has been more important than Tully's, 
Arneil argues, but she differs from Tully in giving priority to the com- 
mercial needs of colonialism rather than emphasising political sover- 
eignty." Arneil sees Locke as attempting to distinguish "the English, 
Protestant approach to colonization, as one based on trade and indus- 
try, from that of the Catholic Spaniards, which he perceived as one of 
violence and conquest."?* 

Arneil, like Tully, places Locke in the tradition of Purchas and Win- 
throp who argued that the English had the right to take the Indians' 
land.? Locke realised, she claims, that if he followed the natural rights 
theories of Grotius and Pufendorf in founding property on the right of 
occupancy he would provide an argument that could be used to justify 
aboriginal claims to land. He therefore developed an alternative the- 
ory based on agricultural labour which would specifically exclude the 
Amerindians from claiming land. "In coupling this theory of labour 
with a natural-rights doctrine of individual liberty, Locke was able to 
provide an original defence of England's colonial interests in the new 
world, couched in the traditional terms of natural law." She envisages 
Locke as imposing reason on the Native Americans, who were pre- 
sented with the alternative of retaining their own way of life and losing 
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their land, or adopting reason, private property, industry, agriculture 
and government and losing themselves." 

Duncan Ivison has summed up the postcolonial case against Locke 
in relation to America. He explains that Locke 


is said to have thickened out the anthropological minimalism ground- 
ing man's natural freedom with socio-cultural conceptions of rational 
competency and 'reasonableness' that ruled out taking the claims of 
indigenous peoples seriously. His conception of property, and of what 
constituted a proper ‘political society’, are elaborated with reference to 
a specific set of assumptions which conveniently delegitimated Native 
American sovereignty and landholding practices.” 


Locke and Slavery 


Other writers have examined the more specific question of Locke and 
slavery. Robin Blackburn concludes that “[John Locke] must certainly 
be accounted one of the founders of English colonial slavery.” James 
Farr regards Locke’s involvement in slavery as an example of the kind 
of hypocrisy of which Samuel Johnson accused the American colonists 
when he remarked “How is it that we hear the loudest yelps for liberty 
among the drivers of negroes?”“ 

African chattel slavery, Farr maintains, flagrantly violated the princi- 
ples of just slavery that Locke laid down and Locke would have known 
that slaves in Carolina were hereditary slaves. Seymour Drescher? has 
expanded on Farr's arguments to suggest that Locke accepted that 
once slaves had been bought with money they became the rightful 
property of their owner. He points out that in section 130 of the First 
Treatise Locke speaks of a West Indian planter having authority over 
his slaves or horses. Slavery could in that sense be said to be legiti- 
mated for Locke by the market. 


^! Ibid. 199. 
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For Wayne Glausser,' Locke's involvement in the slave trade is “an 
embarrassing fact" for Locke scholars. He regards Locke's participa- 
tion in slavery as an integral part of his philosophy because he argues 
"[heory and practice are inseparable, a seamless text of power rela- 
tions.' Glausser extends a line of argument put forward by David Brion 
Davis." Davis argues that by authorizing natural pre-social individuals 
whose rights and property precede the social contract, Locke creates 
a zone outside social agreements. When, therefore, Locke describes 
aggressors or thieves as being like wild animals that one can kill in self- 
defence in his discussion of the state of war in the Second Treatise* he 
is creating a justification for slavery, Glausser argues. 


Humans become beasts, become slaves by means of community judge- 
ments held up as natural.” 


Outsiders who fail to accept the agreement to use money which Locke 
discusses in the Two Treatises” fall into a similar category in Locke's 
reasoning, according to Glausser. For Locke, Glausser suggests, 


Waste land is common land, according to this logic; and it awaits the 
virtuous energy of European developers, who may find themselves kill- 
ing, enslaving, and philosophizing in the interests of developments." 


It is possible to identify some common themes in the postcolonial case 
against Locke. Almost all these arguments revolve around reinterpret- 
ing the Two Treatises of Government. This book is normally understood 
as an exclusion tract written to oppose the claims of royal absolut- 
ism, but Tully, Armitage, Arneil and Glausser argue that it should 
be understood a specific defence of colonialism and slavery, while 
Farr regards it as an inadequate account of slavery in the seventeenth 
century. These writers often associate the Two Treatises much more 
closely with the Fundamental Constitutions of Carolina than is usual. 
Armitage does so by arguing that Locke wrote them both at the same 
time and gives the Fundamental Constitutions a central place in his 
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analysis of Locke's work. Another characteristic feature is that Locke's 
writings are identified as part of a tradition originating in Protestant 
theology and typified by the writings of John Winthrop, Governor of 
Massachusetts, who is said to have developed an agriculturalist theory 
of property rights to justify the expropriation of the Native Americans. 
It is a view that is said to be linked to a number of travel writers who 
are thought to have influenced Locke. A close identification is made 
between Locke's financial interests as an investor in the Africa Com- 
pany and the Company of Bahamas Adventurers, his attachment to 
the Earl of Shaftesbury and his official positions as a colonial adminis- 
trator and his theoretical views. His philosophy is held to be compro- 
mised if not determined by his socio-economic interests. 

The charge sheet is a serious one. To sum up, Locke is held to have 
regarded non-European peoples in a negative light. He is alleged to 
have considered non-European political systems as defective and ille- 
gitimate and non-European property relations as invalid. His theory 
of the state of nature contributed in some way to the development of 
colonialism and slavery. He can be regarded as a foundational figure 
for the British Empire as well as the system of African slavery that 
developed in North America. And finally, Locke ought to have opposed 
chattel slavery, particularly the growing trans-Atlantic slave trade. 


A-Historical Abstractions 


It will be useful at this point to make a few theoretical points here 
that will be enlarged on in the subsequent discussion. All the argu- 
ments contained in this list of charges against Locke are a-histori- 
cal and tend to have little regard for the historically specific forms 
that either slavery or colonialism took over the centuries. As a result 
they are insensitive to both chronology and process. They depend on 
ill-defined abstractions that are required to hold true over centuries: 
"empire", “Protestant”, "slavery", “colony”, “European”, “Whig”. This 
type of argument is characteristic of the anti-historicism expressed in 
poststructuralism, particularly in the work of Foucault which has a 
historiographical appearance although his use of historical evidence is 
always tendentious, strained and fanciful.” 


? J.G. Merquior, Foucault, (London: Fontana, 1985), 146. 
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By implication all the writers that I have cited assume that ideol- 
ogy determines history in some undefined way. This is problemati- 
cal within the framework of poststructuralism since Foucault long 
ago ruled out such a role for ideology by outlawing such concepts 
as "tradition", "influence", “development” and “evolution” which he 
regarded as diversifying the theme of continuity.? For Foucault, this 
was a necessary part of his goal of subverting the strategies of histori- 
cism. Armitage responds to this problematical background by adopting 
a neutral definition of ideology which would deny it any determinant 
role. He claims to use it in two senses as “a systematic model of how 
society functions" and “as a world-view which is perceived as contest- 
able by those who do not share it".^* He denies that he is seeking the 
origins of the British Empire in ideology and is careful to limit his 
explicit claims for the role of ideology. "Ihe origins of a concept, as 
of any other object of historical inquiry, are not necessarily connected 
to any later outcome, causally or otherwise: aetiology is not simply 
teleology in reverse.” he cautions.” But in practice Armitage ignores 
his own health warning and is happy to attribute the character of the 
British Empire to ^blue water Lockeanism." Ideology is clearly playing 
an active role in shaping history despite his preliminary protestations 
to the contrary. 

Tully is far less cautious than Armitage. He identifies Locke's Two 
Treatises of Government with its theory of popular sovereignty as “one 
of the major political philosophies of the modern world.”** From the 
eighteenth century through to the present a wide range of political and 
economic questions have, he argues, been discussed “within the prob- 
lem space opened up by Locke's concepts of political society and prop- 
erty."* He identifies Locke's concepts of political society and property 
as a problem within the modern world because they are inappropriate 
to the "struggle of aboriginal peoples for recognition as self-governing 
first nations” and because of “modern forms of land-use that pose the 
greatest threat to the environment.”* 


5 Michel Foucault, The Archaeology of Knowledge, trans. A.M. Sheridan Smith 
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Thus, Locke's ideas in some way contributed to the development 
of the British Empire or to the present situation in which indigenous 
peoples are deprived of their land. Deane Curtin draws similar conclu- 
sions about the influence of Locke on later ideology. He argues that 
“The doctrine of Manifest Destiny was only possible because of John 
Locke." Ideology plays as active a role in these postcolonial argu- 
ments as it does in traditional liberal arguments, but the equation is 
reversed, and Locke is held responsible for producing inequality and 
slavery rather than liberty and equality. 

Alongside this unacknowledged perspective that sees ideology as 
a determinant factor in history sits the incongruous assumption that 
economic and social interests determine ideology. All these writers 
assume that social position and economic interests will determine 
ideology in a direct and straightforward manner. Locke is regarded as 
being influenced by his investments and his employment, and “steeped 
in the colonial zeal of his patron, the Earl of Shaftesbury.” Material 
interests give rise to ideology in a straightforward one to one relation- 
ship in this model. The result is that postcolonialism creates a circu- 
lar argument in which ideology is determined by economic interests, 
but economic activities such as the creation of colonies and the slave 
trade are determined by ideology. This combination of determination 
by ideology and determination by economic factors is characteristic of 
structuralism. Postcolonialism is in this respect far more structuralist 
than its practitioners would allow. It is a characteristic that derives 
from the early writings of Foucault in which he uses structuralism as 
a temporary expedient in his assault on historicism.“ 

The structure that postcolonialism invites us to regard as describ- 
ing colonialism lacks any sense of a social or historical dynamic. The 
result is that postcolonialism offers an unduly static model that fails 
to account for change at the ideological level or at the level of institu- 
tions and behaviour. Indeed, it does not really recognise change. We 
are condemned to a perpetual present.” Colonial ideology remains the 
same for the New England settlers in the first half of the seventeenth 
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century, for Locke in late seventeenth century, in the eighteenth cen- 
tury or the present day. Consequently, postcolonialism underestimates 
the novelty of the colonial system that it claims to critique and pos- 
its it as a timeless structural entity of entangled ideology and institu- 
tions from which no one can struggle free. On this basis, not only is 
it hard to understand how colonialism came into being, but also how 
the ideology of postcolonialism itself could ever have emerged in any 
meaningful sense, since as Foucault himself argued, it is impossible to 
climb outside of a discourse.” 


Locke’s Alien World 


The essentially static conception that underlies postcolonial theory 
allows all these writers to treat Locke as though he were our contem- 
porary. It is assumed that Locke should share our sensibilities and 
that therefore he ought to have opposed slavery and colonialism. This 
anachronistic Locke is condemned because he did not do what we 
would do and think what we think. Postcolonial theory applies the 
template of late twentieth or early twenty-first century ideology to the 
seventeenth century. It fails to take account of the fact that Locke’s 
world was very much an alien one in which our preconceptions and 
experiences had no place. 

One of the most distinctive and alien features of Locke’s world that 
differentiates it from our own is that it was dominated by absolutism 
and the threat of absolutism. It is now generally accepted that Locke 
wrote the Two Treatises to counter the claims of royal absolutism and 
that he did so during the Exclusion crisis.“ This was a period of con- 
siderable physical danger for Locke and other Whigs. If we choose to 
read Locke's Two Treatises as a tract in defence of colonialism then 
we must assume that this normally prudent man was so unwise as to 
insert his pro-colonial statement in a document that would have got 
him hung if it had been found in his papers. Locke had no reason to 
hide a defence of colonialism, since colonial enterprises and the slave 
trade met with no royal disfavour. The King had granted the Lords 
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Proprietor their charter for Carolina and members of the royal family 
invested in the same companies as Locke. Colonialism was socially 
acceptable. Proposing to resist kings was not. But Locke never admit- 
ted to having written the Two Treatises. He did not even acknowledge 
it as his own when William and Mary came to power. The political 
climate may have been such that Locke felt it was now safe to publish 
the work, but he appears not to have been confident that it would 
necessarily remain so. If, as Tully suggests, Locke was recommending 
that Native Americans should be “destroyed,” rather than kings who 
abused their subjects, he could have put his name to it without fear 
of offending any English monarch. Such extreme caution cannot be 
explained if we accept the postcolonial reading of the Two Treatises. 
Locke's society was also distinct from ours in that it was explicitly 
and overtly hierarchical. Distinctions of birth, as well as wealth, were 
acknowledged and even regarded as socially desirable. In that sense 
Locke's Two Treatises did not provide a model of how society func- 
tioned as Armitage insists that ideology should. It is not only in rela- 
tion to slavery that there is a contradiction between Locke's theories 
and actual social relations. If Locke can be accused of hypocrisy in rela- 
tion to slavery then he could equally be accused of hypocrisy in rela- 
tion to the other social distinctions that existed in seventeenth century 
society but are not discussed in the Two Treatises. The Two Treatises 
operates at a high level of abstraction rather than being a straight- 
forward description of the society in which Locke lived and worked. 


Character of the Fundamental Constitutions of Carolina 


The Fundamental Constitutions of Carolina has to bear a lot of weight 
in the post-colonial argument. It is not a theoretical work or a polemic, 
like the Two Treatises. But there is an unfortunate tendency to merge 
the two documents together as though they were texts of the same 
kind and as though an intense hermeneutic scrutiny of a text without 
reference to its context is all that is required to arrive at an understand- 
ing of it. It is an approach that is characteristic of poststructuralism 
which identifies all effective statements, whether spoken or written, 
as the field of textuality. By such criteria Locke's laundry list has the 
same weight as Locke's Essay. Despite its great emphasis on ideology, 
therefore, postcolonialism consistently underestimates the extent to 
which ideas have a life of their own. For postcolonial theory, ideas are 
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directly determined by economic factors rather than being formed in 
contexts that are defined by previous social and political conflicts. 

The Fundamental Constitutions of Carolina was intended to have an 
immediate practical application to Carolina, as indeed Armitage sug- 
gests, and its elaborate social hierarchy bore more relation to existing 
English society than the Two Treatises could be said to do. But it is not 
clear that the Fundamental Constitutions of Carolina can be treated 
as though it were an uncomplicated expression of Locke's views. One 
draft of the document is in Locke's hand and he kept copies among his 
papers. The 1682 revision includes amendments in three hands, one of 
which is Locke's. None of this proves conclusively that Locke did any 
more than copy out the text. We might venture slightly further than 
the evidence strictly allows and speculate that Locke, as an intelligent 
and respected man, might have been asked to contribute his ideas. 
Certainly Peter Colleton thought so. He described it as ‘that excellent 
forme of Government in which you had so great a hand’. But we know 
that Locke never accepted all its provisions. He certainly objected to 
the inclusion of a clause that made the Church of England$ the estab- 
lished church in the colony. So if Locke can be counted among the 
drafters of this document he did not have a free hand. We simply 
do not know which clauses, if any, can be regarded as uniquely and 
distinctively Locke's work. The socially stratified character of English 
society meant that men like Peter Colleton and the other Lords Pro- 
prietor inevitably took precedence in political matters. English society 
in the seventeenth century did not provide a career open to talent, it 
was a rather a society in which talent was patronised by men of high 
birth and great wealth. 


Colonial Administrators 


Social status and the privileged political position enjoyed by men of 
high station come into play when we consider Locke's role as a colo- 
nial administrator. It is also worth pointing out that the number of 


5 K.H.D. Haley, The First Earl of Shaftesbury (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1968), 245: 
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years Locke spent in this role can almost be counted on the fingers of 
one hand. Locke got his place at the Council of Trade and Plantations 
in October 1673. By March 1674/5 he was out of a job when Lord Ash- 
ley fell from power. He became a Commissioner of the Board of Trade 
in 1697 and retired in 1700. If Locke managed to become the founder 
of an empire in such a short space of time then he must have been an 
empire-builder unsurpassed since Alexander the Great. 

Locke did not have a free hand at the Board of Trade any more 
than he did as Secretary to the Lords Proprietor of Carolina. His rival 
on the Board of Trade, William Blathwayt, was at least as well placed 
as he was to influence colonial policy. Blathwayt's uncle and patron, 
Thomas Povey, shared Locke's interest in travel literature and chaired 
the travel literature committee of the Royal Society. It was his well 
stocked wine cellar to which the committee retired after their meeting 
in August 1664. We have as much reason to identify Blathwayt as the 
founder of the British Empire as we do Locke. 

Blathwayt seems to have profited much more than Locke from pub- 
lic office and the colonies. The two men left comparable amounts of 
money— Locke left £20,000 and Blathwayt £31,500—but Blathwayt 
also left the magnificent Dyrham Park with its deer park, orangery, 
formal garden and wilderness planted with exotic species imported 
from the colonies. The two figures of chained slaves kneeling to sup- 
port candle holders point to the source of some of the wealth that paid 
for the splendour of Dyrham. 

But Dyrham was a house intended for a dynasty of aristocrats, which 
proved to be a station that Blathwayt's fortune could not sustain. His 
descendants continued to inhabit the old house with its unused state 
rooms that had been built for a royal visit that never came, unable to 
renovate or even redecorate.® Its preservation is a testament to their 
relative poverty. Cranston thought that the resignation of Somers as 
Lord Chancellor was the cue for Locke to retire from the Board of 
Trade and that Somers’ fall presaged the rise of Blathwayt's friends.” 
If this was so then Blathwayt’s rise was to be short-lived and his career 
reflects the difficulties faced by a man of low birth and limited fortune 
in making a public career in this period. The failure of Blathwayt’s 
ambitions indicates that building a fortune out of the profits of empire 
was a difficult business and few men succeeded in establishing them- 
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selves in an unassailable position. Real power, and the wealth that 
went with it, was in the hands of aristocrats, not men like Blathwayt 
and Locke. As administrators they were fleeting figures that left little 
lasting impression. 


A British Empire? 


There is another perhaps more fundamental question about the identi- 
fication of Locke as an empire builder. Which empire was he building? 
Armitage's answer to that question is "the British Empire." Unfortu- 
nately, for a large part of the period Armitage covers, and certainly for 
the whole of Locke's lifetime, we could not apply the term "British" to 
the colonies since the Act of Union was not signed until 1707. Part of 
Locke's work as a commissioner was monitoring the Scottish attempt 
to found a colony in Darien and considering what action should be 
taken against them. Scots were not fellow Britons for Locke, they were 
bitter rivals. As Armitage admits, "the conceptual language of British- 
ness was lacking" * and we can only begin to speak of a British Empire 
in the early eighteenth century.” It may be that if we use the term 
"ideology" in a rather loose and general way we could still say that 
Locke provided the ideology for the British Empire even if it had not 
come into existence during his lifetime, just as we might speak of the 
Bible providing an ideology of empire. We would have to admit that 
the ideological uses to which the text was put had nothing to do with 
the intentions of the writer or writers and that describing Locke as an 
ideologist of empire tells us nothing about Locke himself. 

The same lack of historical specificity is evident in Armitage's con- 
ception of a single Whig view of empire. He identifies the anonymous 
Essay on Civil Government of 1743 as an expression of this view, but 
the book was directed against the Whig administration of Walpole, 
although it was published shortly after he fell from power. Walpole, 
who had dominated British politics for more than 20 years, saw the 
Board of Trade as just one more source of patronage and had very 
little interest in promoting an active colonial policy. Rather than dem- 
onstrating the existence of a consistent Whig attitude to empire, the 
anonymous Essay suggests that they held conflicting views on the 
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subject. Concepts which are accorded such wide and elastic parameters 
as Armitage's "British Empire” and “Whig” stretch out of shape and 
lose all their meaning. In applying to everything they signify nothing. 

Nor can we link the anonymous Essay to a specifically Lockean view 
of empire, blue-water or otherwise, since the four references that it 
contains to Locke do not concern colonial matters. The first reference 
is to Locke's rejection of patriarchal authority," the next concerns 
the purely civil authority of the magistrate," the third relates to the 
right of resistance," and the fourth to taxation.” The author does not 
attempt to use Locke as an authority on the question of colonialism so 
that even if one accepts that this work, which was one among many 
mercantile tracts, was peculiarly influential in the formation of colo- 
nial policy, it does not demonstrate the connection between Locke's 
theories and the subsequent development of the British Empire. 

By identifying a “British Empire" in the seventeenth century Armit- 
age is taking a simplistic view of the growth of the British Empire 
which owes more to nineteenth century propagandists, who envisaged 
that the development of the British Empire as a relentless, historically 
ordained progression, than it does to any recognisable history. The 
colonies that Locke administered were precarious entities. The Brit- 
ish Empire grew by fits and starts and could have been set back at a 
number of points. The Treaty of Utrecht in 1713 strengthened Brit- 
ain's position against its European rivals, but even then if Britain had 
lost the Seven Years War (1756-1763) France would have remained a 
force to be reckoned with in India and America and the British Empire 
would have had a very different configuration. Without India the Brit- 
ish Empire would not have been the British Empire in any recogniz- 
able sense. India proved to be vital to the Empire in a way that even 
America was not. Locke might have provided the very best of ideologi- 
cal underpinnings for the British Empire, but if Britain had failed to 
seize control of India his efforts would have been a testament to what 
never was. 

In assuming that the British Empire was already in existence in the 
seventeenth century the postcolonial theory seriously distorts world 
history, giving it a Euro-centric twist that is quite unwarranted. West- 
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ern domination was not written into the DNA of world history. In 
1600 only Spain could rival the Ottoman Empire, the Safavid Empire, 
the Mughal Empire or the Ming Empire in size. The Russian Empire 
dwarfed any territories that England might lay claim to, as indeed 
did Poland/Lithuania which stretched from the shores of the Baltic 
almost to the Black Sea. The Turkish army was turned back from the 
gates of Vienna in 1683, but the Ottomans were still strong enough 
to seize Morea from Venice as late as 1715.” The decline of the Otto- 
man Empire did not thoroughly set in until the second half of the 
eighteenth century.” To write history as though non-European and 
Eastern empires were perpetually in a state of decline underestimates 
the contribution of these societies to human history and culture. In the 
seventeenth century the political and economic weakness of European 
powers in global terms was as much a reality to contend with as their 
technological backwardness. 


Locke, Carolina and the ‘Old South’ 


But what of Carolina and Locke's role in founding the colony that was 
to become quintessential of the “Old South,” with its capital Charles- 
ton, the largest slave port on mainland North America, the aristocratic 
graciousness of planter life, and the sordid brutality of existence for the 
slaves on whom their fortunes depended? We are accustomed to think- 
ing of documents like the French Declaration of the Rights of Man, the 
American Constitution, or the American Declaration of Independence 
as establishing political entities and defining political dispensations, 
but the Fundamental Constitutions of Carolina was not such a docu- 
ment and cannot be compared to them even by implication. Even if 
we suppose that Locke drafted it, the extent to which it ever shaped 
the "actually existing society" of Carolina is questionable. Carolina as 
defined in the royal grants of 1663 and 1665 extended from Florida 
to Virginia, including what is now North and South Carolina as well 
as Georgia, and to the west it extended as far as the Pacific. Most 
of this territory was unknown to Europeans, certainly to Englishmen. 
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Very little of it could be administered effectively from Charles Town, 
and none of it from London, some 3,000 miles away. Few governors 
actually went to Carolina and the political administration of this vast 
and distant territory was conducted by a process of negotiation and 
agreement which produced a very different kind of society from the 
one imagined by the Lords Proprietor. The Fundamental Constitutions 
of Carolina, like the constitutions of Pennsylvania and New Jersey, 
proved abortive.” By 1729, seven of the eight Lords Proprietor gave 
up the unequal struggle to make a profit out of their possessions and 
sold their interest to the king. Carolina developed as a royal colony 
rather than along the lines set out in the Fundamental Constitutions 
of Carolina. The document certainly had no wider implications for the 
rest of the southern colonies and Locke cannot be credited with being 
the midwife of the “Old South". 

The persistent images we have of slavery in the Southern states of 
America belong largely in the nineteenth century and are inappropri- 
ate to the seventeenth century. Ira Berlin has argued cogently for a 
historical approach to the study of slavery and it is one that can be 
brought profitably to the study of Locke and slavery. Berlin distin- 
guishes between societies with slaves and slave societies.” It is both 
a regional and a chronological distinction. The defining characteris- 
tic of societies with slaves, he argues, was that slaves were marginal 
to the business of production and were one form of labour among 
many. Their treatment reflected the callous attitude to all subordi- 
nates whether indentured servants, debtors, prisoners of war, pawns, 
peasants, or the poor. But no one presumed the master-slave relation- 
ship to be the social example, whereas in what he calls slave societies 
“all relationships mimicked those of slavery." The transition from a 
society with slaves to a slave society took place at a different pace in 
different regions of America. A necessary prerequisite for the transi- 
tion was the discovery of a commodity, Berlin argues, which was in 
demand by an international market. It allowed slave holders to capital- 
ize production, to import slaves directly from Africa and, increasingly, 
to push out small holders and other forms of labour such as inden- 
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tured labour, family labour and free labour.” The existence of such a 
commodity was necessary but not sufficient for the transition. Where 
local circumstances allowed slaves to assert their own interests it might 
never be possible to establish a plantation economy. Berlin traces the 
development of the ideology of the American slave owners over two 
centuries and shows that it is not possible to read back the ethos of 
nineteenth century blackbelt cotton production into the seventeenth 
century. 


Seventeenth Century Carolina 


In the seventeenth century the majority of the settler population of 
South Carolina were engaged in mixed agriculture for export to the 
sugar islands, a business which would not support a plantation econ- 
omy.* “[T]he demands of the primitive, labor-scarce South Carolina 
economy", Berlin explains, "frequently placed master and slave face- 
to-face on opposite sides of a sawbuck, where shared labor reduced—if 
it did not dissolve—the differences of status and color."? 

Carolina slaves were often recruited into the militia and fought 
alongside whites against Native Americans and Spaniards. Even for 
their daily work, which took them deep into the woods where cat- 
tle were allowed to roam freely, slaves needed to be armed. Berlin 
describes an economy in which 


On the farms and isolated cowpens (hardly plantations by even the most 
latitudinous definition), rude frontier conditions permitted only per- 
functory supervision and the most elementary division of labor.® 


Slaves even took part in the elections of 1706. “Jews, Strangers, Sailors, 
Servants, Negroes & almost every French Man in Craven & Berkly 
County came down to elect, & their votes were taken."** Berlin writes, 
"Such breaches of what would become an iron law of European-American 
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racial policy, reveal how the circumstances of the pioneer lowcountry 
life shrank the social as well as the cultural distance between Atlantic 
creoles and the mélange of European settlers."*? 

It was only in the last decade of the seventeenth century that a plan- 
tation economy emerged in Carolina as large scale rice production 
began to develop. This date puts Locke in the frame, he was active in 
colonial administration at this time, but rice production was confined 
to the uplands where there was a high rainfall. The transfer of rice cul- 
tivation to the marshy coastal region did not take place until the mid- 
eighteenth century and, only by the eve of the American Revolution, 
had rice cultivation and with it the plantation system come to domi- 
nate the lowcountry of Carolina. As plantation owners were able to 
use the profits of rice production to enter the transatlantic slave trade, 
Charles Town emerged as the major mainland slave port, but prior to 
1710 slave imports were rarely more than 300 per annum. The sharp 
increase took place in the course of the eighteenth century,” that is to 
say, long after Locke's death. When Locke was secretary to the Lords 
Proprietor, furs were the staple export from Carolina. 

The transition to rice production produced a social transformation 
as slave owners withdrew to the town and delegated management of 
their plantations to overseers. Berlin describes the effect of this change 
on social attitudes. 


Insulated from the labor of the field by this considerable hierarchy, most 
planters could no more imagine working across a sawbuck from their 
slaves than they could envision enlisting them in the militia. The time 
when black and white fought side by side against the Spaniard and the 
Yamasees had passed.** 


But even in the mid-eighteenth century most upcountry Carolina 
farmers owned no slaves. In many parts of what had been the Carolina 
of the Lords Proprietor plantation slavery would not develop until the 
cotton revolution after the American War of Independence. 
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Chronology of Slavery 


The history of slavery cannot be tied to Locke's career as a colonial 
administrator or philosopher. There were 20,000 slaves on Barbados 
by 1653 when Locke was 21. He had gone up to Oxford the previ- 
ous year and was in no position to influence either colonial policy 
or the development of ideology. The history of transatlantic slavery 
begins, not in the English colonies, but in Brazil over which Locke 
had no influence and at a time long before he was born. By 1570 it is 
estimated that there were 2-3,000 slaves in Brazil.? By 1610, half the 
population of Cuba was made up of slaves.? Before that the plantation 
had a long history stretching back to the Levant in the twelfth century, 
from where it had extended through the Mediterranean and into the 
Atlantic where it became established on Madeira and the Canaries.” 

Slavery was not unique to English colonies. Even Denmark had 
its sugar island. We cannot identify some European powers as less 
inclined to institute slavery. The Dutch of New Amsterdam managed 
to develop chattel slavery without Locke's ideological assistance. New 
Amsterdam had a larger black population than any other city in main- 
land North America in the seventeenth century. In 1664, when the 
British took it over, slaves already made up 20 per cent of the popula- 
tion of the city that became New York.” 

There are differences in the type of regime under which slaves lived, 
but these differences had more to do with the economy of the colony 
and possibilities of slave resistance than any peculiar national ideol- 
ogy. Slavery never developed in the way that it did in Virginia or South 
Carolina in the French colony of Louisiana, for example, but that was 
because the Natchez rebellion meant that slaves had to be armed to 
defeat the threat posed by Native Americas and rebellious slaves.” This 
was not the case on St Domingue where a plantation economy with 
a disciplined slave population emerged under French rule. The Code 
Noir of Louis XIV provided some legal protection for slaves, on paper 
at least, but it also enhanced the power of the slave holder, and there 
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is not a single instance of slaves successfully using it in the courts to 
defend themselves from abuse.?* 


Absolutism and Patriarchalism 


If Locke cannot be credited with founding colonial slavery then per- 
haps it remains possible that under its influence he developed an 
ideology to justify slavery. He was a young man as the sugar revolu- 
tion transformed Barbados and a colonial administrator as plantation 
economies began to appear in English colonies on mainland America. 
Is it possible that this was the background to his development of an 
ideology which was to underpin slavery in North America for the next 
two centuries? However this argument does not stand up to scrutiny. 
The ideology that sustained chattel slavery in the plantations of North 
America and the Caribbean was characteristically absolutist and patri- 
archal, insisted on the racial inferiority of Africans, asserted inequal- 
ity in all social relations and assumed a privileged status for the slave 
owners. Locke, by contrast, asserted the right of resistance, opposed 
patriarchy and assumed that all men were equal and capable of reason. 
Locke's theoretical writings provided an unsatisfactory ideological basis 
for slavery as it emerged under the impact of the plantation revolution 
and particularly as it developed in the nineteenth century when slavery 
spread westwards. Between the War of Independence and American 
Civil War a white supremacist ideology developed which ‘manifested 
itself in every aspect of antebellum society, from the ballot box to the 
bedroom.” This nineteenth century racial ideology was novel. While 
African-Americans had been disparaged before, now their common 
humanity was challenged.? This was a conception that would have 
been entirely foreign to Locke. Slavery for Locke had a specific politi- 
cal connotation which later generations would lose.? To attribute this 
whole historical development in ideology to Locke in the seventeenth 
century is to underestimate the novelty of the ideology that emerged 
in the nineteenth century. 
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Emergence of Anti-Slavery Movement 


But even if we accept that Locke did not provide the ideological 
basis for slavery then we are left with the lingering feeling that he 
ought to have opposed it. The charge of hypocrisy seems to stick. At 
least that is the case until we begin to investigate when a consistent 
and thorough opposition to slavery began to emerge. Robin Black- 
burn has observed “It is both true and remarkable that philosophical 
attacks on New World slavery—that is to say on the institution itself 
rather than on cruel excesses of particular masters or traders—were 
extremely rare prior to the middle of the eighteenth century."?* Black- 
burn credits George Wallace with being the first European thinker to 
attack slavery unequivocally in 1760.” But Wallace attacked all forms 
of private property. Francis Hutcheson had criticised slavery in 1755 
but his remarks could be taken as a plea for reform rather than aboli- 
tion." Montesquieu's criticism of slavery was to be widely quoted by 
abolitionists but it fell short of a thoroughgoing critique of slavery in 
Blackburn's view. The same could be said of the French natural sci- 
entist George-Louis Leclerc de Buffon (1708-1888) who was appalled 
by slavery but provided no systematic philosophical condemnation of 
it and believed that some groups of human beings had degenerated." 
Slavery was not to come under systematic criticism until mercantilism 
began to be rejected. This new economic outlook found classic expres- 
sion in Adam Smith's Wealth of Nations, published in 1776.'? That is 
to say nearly three quarters of a century after Locke's death. 

Some of Locke's contemporaries criticised slavery and were out- 
raged by the inhumanity of what they saw in the plantations, but 
still offered no consistent opposition to slavery as an institution. The 
hero of Aphra Behn's play Oroonoko'? was an African prince, who is 
explicitly distinguished from the rest of the slaves around him, and 
presented as an individual who has been wrongfully enslaved. Morgan 
Godwyn won the freedom of an individual slave through the courts 
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and argued that slaves should be admitted into the church, but he 
was not an abolitionist. Locke owned books by both these critics of 
slavery." 

Locke had contacts with Quakers and it was among the Quakers 
that some of the earliest expressions of concern about slavery emerged. 
George Fox saw slavery as a moral question for individual Quakers, 
but he never offered a fundamental challenge at the institutional level. 
The Germanstown petition of 1688 made a radical case against slav- 
ery, but still posed the issue as one for the individual conscience. The 
document was never made public. It never went beyond the Quaker 
community and only ever reached a handful of Quakers. The same is 
true of Benjamin Furly's notes on William Penn's Frame of Govern- 
ment for Pennsylvania in which Furly proposed that the new colony 
should prohibit the slave trade. The relevant note reads 


Let no blacks be brought in directly. And if any come out of Virginia, 
Maryld. in families that have formerly bought them else where Let them 
be declared (as in west jersey constitutions) free at 8 years end.'5 


Furly’s notes were not made public and were only published in the 
nineteenth century. There is no evidence that he ever discussed his 
proposal with Locke. Despite their early unease, slavery developed in 
colonies where the Quakers were influential and many Quakers owned 
slaves themselves. 

On the whole it seems reasonable to accept Blackburn's chronology 
for the emergence of a thorough critique of slavery as an institution 
in the second half of the eighteenth century. Bernard Bailyn offers 
a slightly earlier date based on his reading of colonial sermons, but 
he still puts the shift in attitude in the 1770s.'^5 This was a period 
when radically new political, economic and social ideas were emerging 
which, if they bore a genetic relationship to those of Locke, cannot be 
regarded as identical to those contained in his writings. It is, there- 
fore, unhistorical to expect Locke to have made a thorough critique of 
slavery in the seventeenth century. Locke was not Adam Smith and we 
cannot wish him forward into the Scottish Enlightenment. He was a 
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man whose economic outlook was conditioned by precisely the mer- 
cantilism that Smith criticised. It was also conditioned by the wide- 
spread existence of many forms of unfree labour. The world in which 
Locke lived was not divided into a simple duality of free and slave. Nor 
was freedom and slavery defined in racial terms. 


Unfree Labour and Ethnicity 


Sugar plantations had always employed a variety of ethnic groups as 
the system spread across the Mediterranean. On Cyprus and Crete 
the planters used local labour and slaves imported from southern and 
eastern Europe as well as black slaves from Africa. Africans became a 
more important source of labour as sugar plantations were established 
in Sao Tomé, Fernando Po and Principé, but European Jews laboured 
alongside them. Native Americans were enslaved and shipped to the 
Caribbean as the sugar plantations developed there and, until the 1650s, 
white indentured servants outnumbered black slaves in Barbados. 
James Farr asserts that for Locke "Slavery simply was not Eng- 
lish—or at least it was not for Englishmen. ‘Rule Britannia’ was even 
then the rule. ‘Rule Britannia, Britannia rule the waves; Britons never, 
never, never shall be slaves." But the evidence suggests that in the 
seventeenth century many English men and women were just that and 
Britain, or rather England, did not rule very many waves. Linda Col- 
ley calculates that in 1625 nearly 1,000 seamen and fishermen from 
Plymouth alone were seized by pirates and mostly they were captured 
within thirty miles of the English coast." There were even occasional 
raids on shore. The usual fate of these captives was to be sold into 
slavery in North Africa. Throughout Locke's lifetime the Barbary 
pirates remained a force to be reckoned with and it is not accidental 
that he cites this as an instance of slavery in the Two Treatises.'” Locke 
was very conscious of the threat of piracy and suggested measures to 
be taken against it. Between 1660 and 1700 there were five national 
appeals under royal warrants known as Charity Briefs to raise money 
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for the ransoming of captives from North Africa. There were 30 local 
fund raising appeals in Tavistock, Devon between 1660 and 1680. 
Every person who attended church would have been exposed to these 
local and national campaigns." 

Freedom may have been desirable, but it was far from the normal 
experience of poor Englishmen in the seventeenth century. Colley cites 
the case of John Kay in the early eighteenth century who spent his 
entire life in one form of unfree labour or another. He was first bound 
apprentice in his native Northumbria, then he was pressed into the 
navy. Later he was captured by Algerian pirates and spent three years 
as a slave in North Africa. Returning to Northumbria in 1724, he was 
imprisoned for begging." 

In the coal-field of the north-east of England miners were bonded 
to their employers, and those who absconded were hunted down and 
advertised for in the press.'? Similar systems existed in the salt indus- 
try, file making, among keelmen and in agriculture. In England these 
bonds normally lasted for a year, but, since we have been speaking 
of Britons, it can be added that in Scotland a system of bondage for 
life developed in the seventeenth century." ^ Children of miners were 
effectively sold into slavery by the custom of “arling” which involved 
the mine owner paying a sum of money at the child's baptism.'? Min- 
ers who offended their owners could be put in an iron collar, a practice 
that was recorded as late as the Children's Employment Commission 
of 1842.75 When the enslavement of Scottish miners is set in the 
wider European context of the "second serfdom" which saw peasants 
reduced to a condition of slavery in Eastern Europe and the continu- 
ation of serfdom in large parts of Western Europe it is clear that nei- 
ther Britons nor any other Europeans were strangers to slavery. In the 
seventeenth century slavery had not yet taken on the racially defined 
characteristics that it was later to acquire and it is anachronistic to 
suppose that Locke should have understood it in that way. 
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Natural Rights 


When in the course of the revolutions of the late eighteenth century 
black slaves in America began to demand their freedom it was often 
in the very natural law terms associated with Locke. The slaves who 
offered their services to Thomas Gage the British commander in North 
America in return for their freedom in 1774 declared themselves to be 
“a freeborn Pepel” that had a “Natural right to... freedoms.”'” Other 
black petitioners asserted that slaves "have in Common with all other 
men a Natural and Unalienable Right to that freedom which the Grat 
Parent of the Unavers hath bestowed equalley on all menkind and 
which they have never forfuted by any Compact or agreement what- 
ever." In Boston black people declared a "Naturel right of all men"! 
The language of natural rights had become the language of revolution. 
Its very universalism made it available to any ethnic group or nation- 
ality. If Locke had been attempting to create an ideology of ethnic or 
national privilege he was singularly unsuccessful. 
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CONCLUSION 


By way of a conclusion it is perhaps appropriate at this point to reas- 
semble the themes that have run through this book. They have taken 
us through a diverse range of material and a discussion of societies 
as far apart as Lapland and South Africa, Brazil and China, but there 
is a certain thematic unity that derives from Locke's writings and the 
questions which absorbed him from an early stage in his career. From 
Locke's earliest discussion of travel literature in his unpublished Two 
Tracts on Government and Essays on the Law of Nature it is clear 
that he was fascinated by the way in which beliefs, customs and mor- 
als varied around the globe. It was an observation that had become 
something of a commonplace in this period, when the horizons of 
Europeans were expanding rapidly and, initially, Locke was content 
to resolve the problem by according the state absolute power. Hobbes 
had responded in much the same way. But Locke did not rest content 
with that solution and pressed on with his investigations developing 
a surprisingly sophisticated system of data storage and retrieval in his 
notebooks to handle the new information he was acquiring from his 
reading. Ultimately, he developed the philosophical and political theo- 
ries with which he has come to be associated by posterity and insisted 
that, despite the bewildering variety of social behaviour, human beings 
were fundamentally rational and could discern the law of nature. Travel 
literature undoubtedly played a part in this transformation. It was not 
in itself sufficient, since many other people were studying travel litera- 
ture and did not arrive at the same conclusions or did not even ask 
the same questions. What was distinctive about Locke's approach to 
travel literature was the sheer diligence with which he collected books, 
amassing a library that was unsurpassed, and the boldness with which 
he applied the principles of natural philosophy to human society. 
Locke ventured into territory where most natural philosophers would 
not tread. 

In dismissing the conception that certain ideas were innate to the 
human mind Locke showed himself to be a courageous and highly 
individual thinker who was prepared to challenge the authority of the 
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Church of England and to insist that no area was off limits to the 
natural philosopher. The fact that he used evidence derived from travel 
literature to substantiate his claim that the human mind was a “white 
paper, void of all characters," was a conscious innovation, hence the 
care with which he chose sources that could be regarded as reliable 
observers or directly connected to the tradition of natural philosophy 
within which he had been trained. 

Locke's reliance on travel literature was the obvious point of attack 
for Stillingfleet. This was new material of uncertain value and the cri- 
teria by which it was to be evaluated were not yet satisfactorily estab- 
lished. Stillingfleet could challenge the reliability of the evidence that 
Locke used. Where the reports came from travellers who had to be 
acknowledged as reliable then Stillingfleet's response was to question 
the humanity of the people they described. Locke never takes this 
approach to the evidence of human diversity. For Locke, travel litera- 
ture demonstrated not that some people were less than human, but 
that the essence of human beings was essentially social and therefore 
subject to change and modification by the circumstances in which they 
were raised and educated. It was a conception of the human mind that 
was to have a profound impact on the French Enlightenment and the 
work of Rousseau. It became one of those truths, like equality, which 
the thinkers of the Enlightenment could hold to be self evident. 

Social equality had always been part of natural law theory, but 
Locke's version of natural law was distinctive in the extent to which it 
drew upon the evidence of travel literature to demonstrate that rela- 
tively complex societies could exist without state institutions and that 
Europeans could find themselves in a state of nature. Locke's read- 
ing of Sagard, in particular, demonstrated to him that the inhabitants 
of the state of nature had the ability to make agreements and could 
decide to establish a civil or political society. In Locke's hands natu- 
ral law theory took on a new dimension. He adapted natural law and 
made it part of natural philosophy. 

Both the recognition that human beings were equal and that the 
mind was conditioned by its experiences in a given social environ- 
ment were essential to Locke's sense of tolerance towards different 
beliefs and opinions. His correspondence with Allestree suggests that 
he was prepared to accept that even a phenomenon like witchcraft 
was the product of social conditions rather than the action of spir- 
itual forces on the material world. While Locke remained a religious 
believer throughout his life, his notes on China indicate that toward 
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the end of his life his ideas were moving in a direction that closely 
paralleled Spinoza and Hobbes as he considered the possibility that 
the soul might be a material entity. 

Travel literature played a part in the development of Locke's ideas 
in all of these areas. Within the space of a generation travel literature 
was to change dramatically as observations became more exact and 
deliberate, but the reports that Locke owned retained a certain value 
in that they recorded many societies that would soon be destroyed by 
disease and warfare. However strange they may seem to the modern 
reader they retain their importance as the first draft of a new world 
view. They provide a vital grounding for the understanding of what 
was new in Locke's thought. 

Locke's ideas had a long lasting impact, but their effect is as com- 
plex as the ideas themselves and cannot be reduced to their influence 
on one side of ideological struggles that had scarcely begun in Locke's 
own lifetime. We need to be sensitive to the specific historical tex- 
ture of the period in which he lived and not merge it with a generic 
eighteenth century consciousness or even a generalised concept of a 
Western or European mentality that is removed from any historical 
context. Locke's world was in many respects an alien one as far as we 
are concerned. It demands an act of historical imagination to enter it 
as it does to understand the character of the travel books that Locke 
read. But once we make that effort it is possible to see some of the 
intellectual foundations that Locke constructed for his philosophy. The 
man who described himself as an ‘under-labourer’ laboured long and 
hard over the travel books he collected and from which he developed a 
form of social anthropology that made a valuable contribution to later 
Enlightenment thought. Not least, Locke's social anthropology allowed 
non-Europeans, such as the Huron and the Tupinamba, to contrib- 
ute to the development of the European Enlightenment. A great part 
of that process we call the Enlightenment was the act of Europeans, 
who had long been confined to a geographically and intellectually con- 
stricted world, looking beyond the smoke of their own chimneys and 
daring to launch themselves on the great ocean of knowledge. 
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Locke's Travel Books 


It is inevitably open to debate which of the books in Locke's library 
should be classified as travel books. This is a selective list that relates 
principally to books that are cited in the text. It refers mainly to books 
named in Harrison and Laslett. There are some exceptions, such 
as Vossius, De Nili which does not appear in Harrison and Laslett 
although Locke cites it. Some of the books listed here are not strictly 
travel books such as for example Morgan Godwyn’s The Negros and 
Indians’ Advocate. It relates to subjects discussed in this book so it has 
been included. Doubtless others might have been included that are not 
listed here. But any selection could not fail to give an impression of the 
wide ranging nature of Locke’s interests. Locke had books concerning 
to almost every continent. He had a large collection of books on Asia 
including some of the most up to date. The Near East was of consider- 
able interest to him. The Pacific was still little known, but Locke had 
a copy of Tasman’s Voyage toward the South Terra Incognita. Europe 
was not neglected. The largest single group of books concerns North 
and South America. 
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——, A Relation of the Great River of Amazons, London, 1698. 
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Baumgarten, Martin, “The Travels of Martin Baumgarten.” In A Collection of Voyages 
and Travels, edited by A. and J. Churchill. London, 1704. 
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Bergeron, Pierre, Relation Des Voyages En Tartarie, Paris, 1634. 

Bernier, Frangois, Evenemens Particulier Des Etats Du Mogol, Paris, 1670. 

—, Histoire De La Revolution Des Etats Du Mogol, Paris, 1670. 

—, Suite Des Memoires Sur L'empire Du Grand Mogol, Paris, 1671. 
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China, Historia Cultus Sinensium, Cologne, 1700. 

Choisy, Francois Timoleon de, Journal Du Voyage De Siam, Amsterdam, 1687. 
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——, The Natural and Moral History of the Indies, London, 1604. 

Dampier, William, A New Voyage around the World, London, 1697. 

Gage, Thomas, A New Survey of the West Indies, London, 1677. 

Garcilaso de la Vega, el Inca. Histoire De La Floride, Paris, 1670. 

——, Histoire Des Guerres Civiles Des Espagnols Dans Les Indes, Paris, 1658. 

——, Le Commentaire Royale Ou L'histoire Des Yncas De Peru, Paris, 1633. 

Léry, Jean de, Histoire D'un Voyage Fait En Bresil, Rouen, 1578. 

—, Navigatio in Brasiliam, Frankfurt am Main, 1590. 

Loubére, Simon de la, Du Royaume De Siam, Amsterdam, 1691. 

—, A New Historical Relation of the Kingdom of Siam, London, 1693. 

Martin, Martin, A Voyage to St Kilda, London, 1698. 
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Ramusio, Giovanni Battista, Navigationi E Viaggi, 3 vols. Venice, 1559-1565. 

Sagard, Gabriel, Histoire Du Canada, Paris, 1636. 

——, Le Grand Voyage Du Pays Des Hurons, Paris, 1632. 

Sandys, George, Travels, Containing an History of The...Turkish Empire, London, 
1673. 

Scheffer, Johann, Histoire De La Lapponie, Paris, 1678. 

Tasman, Abel Janszoon, Voyage towards ye South Terra Incognita, London, 1694. 

Techo, Nicolas de, ^A History of the Provinces of Paraguay." in A Collection of Voy- 
ages and Travels, edited by A. and J. Churchill, London, 1704. 

Terry, Edward, A Voyage to East India, London, 1655. 

Thévenot, Jean, Relation D'un Voyage Fait Au Levant, Rouen, 1665. 
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Travel Books cited by Locke 


The Two Treatises 


Robert Knox 

Locke: ‘For what the Protection of Absolute Monarchy is, what kind 
of Fathers of their Countries it makes Princes to be, and to what a 
degree of Happiness and Security it carries Civil Society, where this 
sort of Government is grown to perfection, he that will look into the 
late Relation of Ceylon may easily see.’ Two Treatises, II, vii. 92. 


José de Acosta 

Locke: “And if Josephus Acosta’s word may be taken, he tells us, that in 
many parts of America there was no Government at all. There are great 
and apparent conjectures, says he, that these Men, speaking of those 
of Peru, for a long time had neither Kings nor Common-wealths, but 
lived in Troops, as they do this day in Florida, the Cheriquanas, those 
of Bresil, and many other Nations, which have no certain Kings, but as 
occasion is offered in Peace or War, they choose their Captains as they 
please, l. I. c. 25? Two Treatises, II. viii. 102. 


Garcilaso de la Vega 

Locke: ‘In some Provinces, says he, they were so liquorish after Man's 
Flesh, that they wou'd have the patience to stay till the Breath was out 
of the Body, but would suck the Blood as it ran from the Wounds of 
the dying Man; they had publick Shambles of Man's Flesh, and their 
Madness herein was to that degree, that they spared not their own 
Children which they had begot on Strangers taken in War: For they 
made their Captives their Mistresses and choisly nourished the Chil- 
dren they had by them, till about thirteen Years Old they Butcher'd 
and Eat them, and they served the Mothers after the same fashion, 
when they grew past Child bearing, and ceased to bring them any 
more Roasters, Garcilaso de la vega hist. des yncas de Peru, I. i. c. 12. 
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Thévenot 

Locke: “Grueber apud Thevenot, part 4. p. 13’, Essay, I. iii. 9, this is an 
account of the journey of the Jesuit Johannes Grueber overland from 
China to Europe through Tibet in 1661. 

‘Lambert apud Thevenot, p. 38’, Essay, I. iii. 9, this is an account of the 
Black Sea region by P. Archange Lamberti’. 

‘Rhoe apud Thevenot, p. 2, Essay, I. iv. 8, this is a French translation 
of the account of Sir Thomas Roe’s journey to India in 1615. 

They are included in Melchisédec Thévenot (ed.), Divers voyages 
curieux (4 vols., Paris, 1663-72). 


Vossius 

Locke: ‘Vossius, De Nili Origine, c. 19, 19.’ Essay, I. iii. 9. 

The reference is to Isaac Vossius, De Nili et aliorum fluminium origine 
(Hague, 1666) [not listed in Harrison and Laslett]. 


Peter Martyr 

Locke: ‘P. Mart. Dec. P, Essay, I. iii. 9. 

Locke's library has two possible sources for this reference: 

Richard Eden (trans.) and Richard Willes (ed.), The History of Tra- 
vayle in the West and East Indies (London, 1577) or Simon Grynaeus 
(ed.), Novus orbis regionum ac insularum ueteribus incognitarum 
(Basle, 1532). 


Garcilaso de la Vega 

Locke: “Hist. des Incas, 1. I, c. 12’, Essay, I. iii. 9 and I. iv. 8. 

This is Garcilaso de la Vega, [Le commentaire royale ou l'] Hist des 
Yncas de Peru (Paris 1633). 


Jean de Léry 

Locke: ‘Lery, c. 16’, and pages 216 and 231, Essay, I. iii. 9 and I. iv. 8. 
This is a reference to Jean de Léry, Navigatio in Brasiliam (Frankfurt, 
1590) or Histoire d'un voyage faict en la terre du Brésil (La Rochelle, 
1578). 


Martin von Baumgarten 

Locke quotes a passage from Martin Baumgarten, Peregrinatio in 
Ægyptum, Arabiam, Palestinam & Syriam (Noriberge, 1594), I. 2. c. 
I. p. 73’, Essay, I. iii, 9. 
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A translation appears in A. and J. Churchill (eds.), A Collection of Voy- 
ages and Travels in 4 volumes, (London, 1704), i. 425-502. 


Pietro della Valle 

Locke refers to a letter of della Valle's dated 25 January 1616, Essay, 
I. iii. 100. 

Locke has Pietro della Valle, Viaggi (Venice, 1667). 


Pierre Martin de la Martiniére 

Locke: 'Martiniere ?!/,,', Essay, I. iv. 8. The numbers refer to page 201 
in an edition with 322 pages. 

It is reference to Pierre Martin de la Martiniére, Voyage des pais sep- 
tentrionaux (Paris, 1676). 


Edward Terry 
Locke: ‘Terry "/3,5' Essay, I. iv. 8. 
The book is Edward Terry, A Voyage to East-India (London, 1655). 


John Ovington 
Locke: * Ovington *?/44, Essay, I. iv. 8. 
The book is John Ovington, Voyage to Suratt (London, 1696). 


Nicolas del Techo 

Locke quotes from 'Nicolaus del Techo in literis, ex Paraquaria de 
Caaiguarum conversione in Essay, I. iv. 8. 

It appears in A. and J. Churchill (eds.), A Collection of Voyages and 
Travels in 4 volumes, (London, 1704). 


Simon de La Loubére 

Locke: ‘La Loubere du Royaume de Siam, T. I. c. 9. sect. 15. & c. 20. 
sect. 22. & c. 22. sect. 6’, Essay, I. iv. 8. 

The reference is to Simon de La Loubére, Du royaume du Siam 
(Amsterdam, 1691). He also has an English version A New Historical 
Relation of the Kingdom of Siam (London, 1693). 


Jacques de Bourges 

Locke: ‘And he that will consult the Voyage of the Bishop of Beryte, 
c. 13’, Essay, I. iv. 15. 

This is a reference to Jacques de Bourges, Relation du voyage de Mon- 
seigneur L'Evéque de Beryte (Paris, 1666). 
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Francois Timoleon de Choisy 

Locke: ‘Or, as the Abbe de Choisy more judiciously remarks in his 
Journal du Voiage de Siam '°"/,7,’, Essay, I. iv. 15. 

This is a reference to Frangois Timoleon de Choisy, Journal du voy- 
age de Siam (Amsterdam, 1687), bound with Guy Tachard, Voyage de 
Siam (Amsterdam, 1697). 


Domingo Fernández Navarrete 

Locke: 'Vid. Navarrete in the Collection of Voyages, Vol. The First, 
Essay, I. iv. 8. 

The reference is to A. and J. Churchill (eds.), A Collection of Voyages 
and Travels in 4 volumes, (London, 1704), i. 


Historia Cultus Sinensium 
Locke: ‘and Historia cultus Sinensium’, Essay, I. iv. 8. 
Historia Cultus Sinensium, (Cologne, 1700). 
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